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PREFACE 




Eacfa year it bcconucs more and more difSoib: to sort ouc the flotsam that 
drifts upon the rising flood of life- It is thetefocc once more the object of this 
book of cjqplotarion and mountaineering to give a deeper signMoinec to ituiividtial 
acts of human daring than can be giten by the passing attenrion of oewspapets 
and periodical. On the other hand an annual publJcatian is fori:ed to base its 
compilatian of events on too wide an angle of vision. But occasionally there is 
narrowing of this angle with the effect of detaching itself completely from 
individLul efforts and emphasbing instead a chacacteristjc of our own q>odi. 

One of the questions wt have examined is the masoii whj kixhvidua! accounts 
of mountaineering adYcntuie are becoming incteasingty rare as compared with 
impersonal professional reporriug. Partly responsible b an acniai fear on the part 
of the individual parucipant of expressing his real feelings conoemkig the hard* 
ships of the daily task t also ncsponsiblc U the arrival m the field of large expe¬ 
ditions and thdt concomitant array of experts. Owing to this tenurkable lack of 
courage on the part of the individual to express himself, mountain Utcramic has 
been largely deprived of one of its b«t characttcistic fcaiureSf The need ro 
examine tht^ problem ^ ihc benefit of the younger generation of climbers has 
called forth the vicMrs and the ftiendty encouragement of Gco&cy Winthrop 
Young. 

On the other hand, a veritable avalanche of reports and announcements ftom 
the field has made it necessary for u^ to allow the fiutiiliar ” Rimalaj'xn Qirotdclc*' 
by Marcel Kiint to mature slowly* But we can at lease include a concentrated 
extract of the comprehensive chfonidc^—which will be published later—as a 
foretaste of the events of the year- For although this book do^ not set out to 
aonaunce events before they actually happen, the annual review gains in lucidity 
If A sketch of (he most important of them is given. 

l-ike the scalp at the belt of an Iroquois, modem doeumeotary evidence in the 
form of m pose on a beflogged siunnrit would seem to be m “ ntust ** among the 
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booty of every budding Marco Po!o of the mountuns. This custom probabty has 
its origin in the doubt that was cut on tlie authenticity of the photograph taken 
at the stimmii of Awapuma; theiifoje, ou Nauga huhat, Everest, Cho Clyu and 
Ka great cate was taken to include part of the stumanding couatry in the picture 
in order that conclusive evidence could be produced, if neoessary, by nicaiis of 
map beariitgs. For the disparaging voices refused to be stilkti and as a horzible 
example of this tendency it is only necessary to meniion the anglophobe book by 
SrM.Goswami. The tesult of all this was to start a rumour which spread like a 
streim of mud from the KamkoiaTii down to the Punjab that the Italians had not 
climbed Ka, nor had an Austrian reached the summit of Manga Parbat, and that 
huthermoie the Mit of Hunaa was ready to nuke an of6a^ complaint. Is it 
teaUy necessary that a statement should be sworn befoK a commissioner of oaths 
in order to guard against common cheating? 

As though the modem age had sdrted up the matuuains and the happy people 
who dwell therein, sudden disturbances have swept thtough certain valleys like 
thunder sqtuhs. Last year the polite Japanese suAeted sevetely from this trouble 
on ti)e occasion of their third visit to Manasiu, and al V r f dark references to crop 
failure and epidemics as a punishment from the gods, they were threatened with 
physical violence, reviled as " heathcau’' and driven away. This episode is worthy 
of mention since it beats witness to a oeruun uneasiness aroused in tJie mind of 
the local populadon by the ever-increasing esplonstton of the Himalayas. Ai the 
same time it must be stated that the “backwoodsmenate heiitg urged lo 
moderation by their own ruling classes, for in Kathmandu such events are 
regarded mate dispassionately ^ in fact, with an unmisiakeabJe econocnic flair, they 
have made a virtue of twccssJty. The enraged and superstitious people have been 
appeased: the lamas of Manasiu have promised discipline, iiai^n officers have 
been appointed to the expeditions by the authorities and everything is being done 
to counter the thteatened shortage of oooUes and high^ltitude potters. With the 
demand for jooo porters fot ii expeditions in i 9 ( j in Nepal alone, Kathmandu 
hopes for a favourable influence on its " trade balance ”, in that incteased demand, 
coupled with rising coolie wages, will lead to a oonsidcabte influi of Indian 
rupees. 

Seen &om the standpoint of the “historic” capedirions, the post-Hvemt era, 
which would scarcely seem to have begun along the right lines, assumes the aspect 
of a “throiig before the crib”. Mutual toleration within a tradidon-bound 
community has given place to a fitc-foiMdl, wherein men seek to pick the lautds 
from the trees which others thought to have planted for themselves. A luggcstton 
has been put forward to countetaa this fall in monJ values by means of an 
mremadons] clearing bouse—although the root of the trouble might be in a 
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shortage of nucsedes! For where a sense of deceacf is iacking, a proposition 
raised to the status of a law can nt the best mkigaie the complaint but not cure it, 

Oo economic measures and the unravelling of a soda! ottkr which has got 
out of control really uphold a standard or sustain (tiotale? Cannot the threat of 
upheaval within the narrow limits of a backward feudal society be eapUuncd by a 
too ntpid advance from the middle ages to modem dmes, with the consequent 
snuKithing out of all contouis and the cxiincuon of all social values in exchange 
for the am heap? It is the samc^ perhaps, vHch mountaioeering. 

Ahhough upon thin bacl^round light anj shadow may alternate as on an 
early May motiung, or while one waits to see if the veil will lift from the pientre 
of Sais (if indeed it has not already become as ttgid as an iron curtain), each halt 
involves a toftt whether one will or not. Nevertheless the stage will 

come to life a|pUn to the barely suppressed clamour of dmc*s servants, for the 
play tenuins young even if the audience grows old. 

In this modest summary of the yearns events some features bear the imprint 
of a certain style. The onlooker regards the individual expression as a piece of 
evidence equally deserving of examination. He will judge for himself wltcther he 
will award the ptm to the large expedition that rcoently reached the summit of 
Ka after years of edbit, or wliecher he will lespond to the inspiratjon emanattiig 
from the monastic vision of a veritable pilgrimage to Cho Oyu. The era of the 
post-golden->ag« of mountaineering is framed as in a pieture hy the characteristics 
of these rwo adventures. 

Hiis loth volume of their Year Book invites the Swiss Foundation for Alpine 
Research to pause awhile and reflect. Now is the lime to express thanks to those 
men who have carried the lorch from the beginning, and, ever closiog their ranks, 
have by iotendon and deed shown the way along the narrow ridge which divides 
the dark abyss. O. G. 
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COURAGE, AND MOUNTAIN WRITING 




Some fifty ye^ ago a tew of us tflihti$jftstic youngei moimiaiBeeCi began to 
(|ue3tioD whether the whole truth had ever been written about a niauatAin climb. 
We had a profound veneration for our elders, the Alpine pioneers; but it seemed 
to us that, in the famous books which first proedaimed mountaineeriag to the 
wotlA they had been inhibited by the teptessive conventionalism of the tune- 
teench cxntury, from revealing tin; full range of feelings awakened by the greatness 
of tnountains. They suppfessed their reactions when writing, ot they disguised 
them under one or other of the more acceptable categories—scientific, religious, 
sporting or jocular. 

After many talks over Alpine camp-fims, C Donald Robertson, a fine mount¬ 
aineer and a maa of remarkable ability, wrote a paper for the Aiptm on 

Alpine Humour; whicli appeared simultsneously with the ootioc of his death on 
a precipice in Wales, One senteoee: has often since been quoted; “The inaiteis 
of common knowledge in mountaineering are the emotions which form its very 
fiesh and blood.,. Bur, unti! men are found to say, and say with sedou'incss, what 
they pluck from dai^r and discoittfcn, to say, and say in full, what they have 
found of beauty and delight, we shall not have an aecount of a climb which those 
who have shared the experience will acknowledge to be no more and no less than 
the truth, and chose who have not, will accept as a worthy viedicarion of our 
creed,*’ 

More than in histories of campaigns or banks, h ts essential that, in the histoiy 
of a climbing day, the actual reactions and feelings of the climbers, in rebtion to 
the details of the difficulties they encountered, should be reported. Because, in 
great rnoii ntainee iing, the result, the rea c hi ng of a summit, is of minor imponance; 
but die pleasure, the discipline, the whole merit of the climh, depend upon the 
*niy it was dmt, that is, the method, behaviour and mental attitude of the dimbers 
during the ascent, the descent, and the whi>Ie long day. The result of a climb is 
negligible, the satisfaction in it soon passes; but the prfioss is vitally important, 
because its human effect will be tasting. 

In a foreword to On Hi0i HiHs., a book which appeared during this crusade 
for a better npresentation of our ruling passion, I wrote chat the diffiodt}’ of 
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describing aircencs Uy In the necessity of keeping three dllTcrciit 

threads going at one and the same rime, in order to give the reader a cumptete 
imptession of a climb: iitstly, a fhear picture of cadi scene, as a bAckground to 
each incident; secondty, an intdligibic icchnica] description of each climbing 
incident as it occurred; and thltdly, the simuitaneous reactions of the climber to 
the incident, described in such fashiiin as to bring the reader into the atmosphere 
of the ascent at the time, into its suspense, aJami, or relief. It is not the easiest 
of technirjues. Jt meam that a sequence of separate scenic ptetutes, and of separate 
mddents adjusted to those picniats, and of succeeding changes of mood to act 
as captions lo the inddenta, have all to be brought into a smoothly r unnin g nar¬ 
rative, as in a talking fUm, with no joins visible or mental jolts for the reader. This 
involves trouble and careful revision. So docs every book iliai is intimded to be 
read with pleasure, and to survive longer than a temporary article in a magarine. 

Beginning from this period, a number of W'di-wriiien and therefore leadiible 
books appeared, which fuihlled these conditions. In some of ihcm, the strong 
persunal touch or style was able to give such illumination to the scenic deecrip- 
tions and to the inddents, that the failure to picture also the impressions made 
upon the author as climber, was hardly noticeable. I can mention here only a few* 
excellent boolu, by past authors, that come back to mind when 1 am hit from a 
librafv:—Kugy's and Guido Key's iccollecrions; the memoir of the 7,sigmondyst 
‘Empof* ihe Winkler manorial; Andreas Fischer's essays; Charles Gos's studies; 
and in my oum country. Mummery's climbs; Slingsby's Norway; Notman Conte's 
and Conway's romantic u'ritmg. 

Time has gone on; and the discon rent with mountain publications seems to be 
tcpcaring itself. But the limitations now are difiercni, and their causes are very 
diiTercnt. Mountain Utnature is now criticised, nor because of its repressions, but 
because it is found less readable. Ought we to attribute this to some defects in 
the writing? Or to a deflniic change of taste in the public that reads climbing 
books ? Il is probable that Ixjth are responsible. 

Early in this century mountain books were triU bcdnig written prindpally for 
mountaineers, a haured elan; and mountaineers were those who had the leisure 
and the money to ctavtl They belonged chiefly to the academic and Icamtd 
professions, and l^d cduc:tted tastes. There were ako the instinctive lovers of 
mountaiiu, including the elderly ladies who sketched whole alpine panoramas or 
stayed awake at night over dimbing adventures, without ever thcmselTcs being 
able to idimb. For this special public, the first and simple namtives of earlv 
Alpine asemta, with their gcadoal unveiling of the wonders of glader and snow 
ridge, a world then still unknown, were all that was asked for. Those of the lay 
or noti’dimhing public who glanced at c|inibing adventures otily for the sate of 
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a new ^s»rion, blew nothing tboui moKOCnuiiecEmg except that a rope had 
always to be cut, or not cut^ and that, when cut it meant ft fall sa rlmian As to 
what the rope was fixed to^ upon which nncif dimlied mauniftLis, no lay man 
would have been surprised at that time if it wias os^d as Bacon ^tanchbJLuseo used 
It in his {among decent from the inoon. Technical writing had srill no meaning. 
To some esicnt, however* joumalma seized the chance of ft new sensation, and 
since mountain risks were shil obscure* they lutd to hU up die stories with a strong 
love intcrcsc^a heroine in high heels and a tHnge, s sunbumc but ceckless hero* 
a crevasse on a rock summit unknown to thejjuide, and the ccjccted lover and 
villain with open knife ready to cut the rope. Unhappily for rnountain authors, 
ihifi c=iay tpad to Javonr wft$ dosed to them. They iad to consmia thdr plot otic 
of the tmsentiitiental but strong attachment of the sunburm climber* to an icy and 
inhuman mountain wall. 

Time has changed since these simpler days. The risks of climhing are now 
common knowledge^ and the select company of rnountaineering readers h no 
longer in conttoL In every country* climbers can now be counred by thcMisands 
on the hills, when: we used to reckon by tern* or even fives. The>* form* of 
thetnsdves, a ffticiizcd reading publici and they arc well enough informed to 
make fun of die cut rope and the summit crevasse, and to cxpeci a heroine* 
if mentioned stt all, to lead the Mummery Crack. They arc greedy for technical 
details, and for rrpfjm about pc^aks and picdptces which they themselves 
have dimbed or intend to dimb. Since custom, and an easy approach by car* rail 
and Aetopbne have now deprived theit homeland hills, and the neftrer Alps and 
Pyrenees, of die qualities of surprise xnd novelty, and of the mystery dm once 
enveloped every greftt summit* they form a rtading public that is suspicious of 
sentiment and of all piaure$qut writings To the young scientific mind in this 
machine age the muscuLLr movements in climbing arc mechanic^ty explicable* 
and therefore sympathetic when described. But the emotions implidc in moun¬ 
taineering are much less calculable: they complicate the pure acrobtiios, and 
provoke too much choughr. These climbers ask only for &jcts* facts and details. 
Details make a solid groundwork fot die feet* and facts for the mind. Of the 
thf»usftnds who now go off* most healthily* every weekend to climb on rocks and 
for the isake of the physical xadsfiiction and sense of wetl-bdng which this 
admirable eierdse gives to the mechanism of their bodies* only a limited number 
have ever given themselves the chance to expedenee the enchantment of long days 
of effort high amoiig the great peaks* or the benefits which tlie^ may oonfet upon 
mind and spirit. Ncycr-thc^Icss* such climbing is s ivhoksf^me practice, and wc 
may be glad that so many pursue rhis wa)^ of health. But, in so far as they 
coostituic a reaiUng ptihlk, their limited preferences do not help to produce good 
mountain literature. 




The m<KterD by public is now ready to read mouniain arfv^tutes among Its 
other sensational readings It sdll demands excitement dJ the dme. The cut rope 
is no longer es^entbl, ami the blAtade heroine has less appeal, now that ahe has 
to rhmh in nailed boots and slacks. It wan^ records^ above alL Records in 
bdght* records in endurance, hair-bteadtb escapes oo record rock walls, and a 
seasoning of injuries^ blizzardsp losses of limbs and hazards of life. No doubt, 
there is stiU t}>c proportion of by readers who appreciate style, and who read 
tnouotain books when they arc readable bterature; probably there are as many as 
there ever were- But their pr^^c^r ctitidsm, is unheard, in the incrcsisuig mass 
of those who, in their fens of thousands, arc eager to read mountain storis if only 
the ttcords are high enough and the oises numcrouf and thrilling* 

1 have suggested that ibe wrhem and producers of mountain books must also 
take some of the oesponsihUity.. There arc new bttors now it 'work which dioatc 
the character of the wnxing» quite apan from the mfluence excited by a changed 
reading public^ The type of climbing advenrure ttself has changed. Our nearer 
moumain ranges having been explored, and rhe.ir climbs become comparattvely 
familiar, the borders of the Unknown—with Its icrosisuble fiscinadon for good 
mountaineers—have been removed (at away. The distant ranges are having their 
turt^ Andes, Himalaya, Karakoram, Pamir and so on. These connote upioratton 
and cjcpcditions^ supply and otjt6t, on a very different scale, and neccssanly 
include specialists of several kinds, Comequtnily, Ehtir several lepom and 
inclusive summaries gtow more and more like the impersonal annual reports af 
kacned societies. The whole character and composition of such parties make this 
inevitable. These serial and faciual recordings, however, while they have great 
interest for those who were of the party, and importartoe fbr those who know 
the localities or who propose to go tbae bter, can rarely have dimble value in 
the literature of advcnnire. Of their nature, it is all but impossible to make ihem 
readable by a by public, if they have not the good fortune to embody a Kcord 
or a notable peak^ or a sufficiency cf sensatioD, Modem photography with 
jt^ vivid iUustiations of strange places and faces docs much to make the texts 
palatable. But the problem b now recognised; and 1 have little doubt that the 
best solution lias aUeady been found, in the indufilOfi among the party of a 
oompetent writer* whose duty it is to compkment the ofSoal report with a 
personally coloured* humane and therefore sympathetic version of all that 
happened^ 

Individual climbers, writing of their lesser moimtaln ventures, remain free to 
write in thdr own Euhiim. A number who have written recently of rock-climbing 
exploits, have produced books with a personal style and of enduring value. But 
the majority of writers of such records are too modest, or too mistrustful of tbdf 
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awn powers. Qtib jommb 4 nc filkd with matter retying on the old cliche, the 
old quotadons, the old jokeSi tte old sentimental tuma of phease, which were 
novel sixty years ago and have done uniiullng duty ever since. 

The book-reviewing is apt to be equally discouraging* We may glaa-ce through 
frootes of mountam ioumals and the notes upon books recently piublished^ and 
find not one rcfecencc to the literxiy meric, the style or the lasting value of any 
book: fsictml ooment alaae rectiivcs comment. 

Again, production bn cow become so costly that, upon financial grouculs 
alone, an nnknowD author can acldom hope to have his story accepted for 
pubheationt unless it contams some spedal or sensatiox^ features: record heights 
attained* or fearsome incidents and sufibings endured. It h only those metitonous 
firms who discriminatCi and who are content with small Fctums so that they may 
continue to produot a proportion of hooks of htenify quality^ who are responsible 
for fnairiTAinmg the standard of readable excellence in mountain htciature^ 


These am the prindpal reasons why we should fed no surprise—although we 
may fee) some regret—that mountain wtiting at the prcz^cnr time )ta$ more 
quantitative qualitative merit, and is usually of only cphemefal mterest. It 
ought not to be so; and the exceptional books occasicnally encountered are a 
proof that it b still possible to write about the most familiar peaks and wdtknown 
accents in a way that holds the reader's interest and kindles his imagination. A 
young mounminecring author has of course the courage of his convictions; but 
he should also have courage of his emutions* If he b to be read by human 
beings* be must write bis sdvcnuues exactly as he himself humanly saw them at 
the time. GeoeiaJ or objective description, such as satisfied the slower timing of 
the last two centuries, now reads too siowly* and is dulL 

Our thoughts and personal impressions, even of tnountains, on nev^er be 
precisely represented by our words. Words distort, slightly, or oonsidembly* 
The first words rha t come to mind uauallr distort consLdefahly* because they are 
the epithets, the echoes of phrases* remembered from some one else'® description 
of a similar scene or ritniW incident. If we lesve our writing at that pednt, our 
story will be derivative and commMplace; and if wx re-read it an interrai, 
we may be surprised to discover bow litde these first-come phrases rqiroduced 
out »d thought, or represent the scene as we saw it, to a reader, A descriptioD 
may have to be tewdttczi several times* before it rings true to the ptctnic in our 
mind. Often it may be the most unusual word, coming to mind at the last revise, 
which at last $a 3 |T$ exactly w'hat we mean. 

Our relationship with oux mountain is a penoual one; and we should none 
of us mountaineer unless we had a personal feeling tet fiivout of the ptaettce. In 
Britain wc are supposed to leacn to comrot our reficxes; and there is among us 
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m cloiient of modern climbii^ of the. ^-for-techniquc sciioo]^ whid] 

believes it nughe to oandemn any tmting that Is not technical and impetsomi, as 
5cnmncntalit)% a supecduou^ ditplay of emotioiu This is m odd confusion. 
Scntitncnuli^ implies the introduction of tmppropdatc sentiruent; a^ if the 
fektionship ^tb i mountain -vs^etc dc&cdbcd m turns appropriate to ailbction for 
a daughter^ or a lianc^^ Out feeling for mountains is wholly di&rent: it is 
acLStere^ tense, and only ronumtic in the sense that chivalry was roniamic. 1 should 
describe k in terms appropriate to the relationship between the Knights of the 
Round Tablc^ whti were brothers in arms* but ready at csxcy instant lo %ht orte 
another on the held of honoun Admirations aesthetic appredadoti^ entbuaia^m, 
all belong lo this sentiment of chivalrous anragooism as we teet it for die moun^ 
tatnA . I have no doubt that Diii'id was eager to pay his tribute of wonder to 
Goliath^s height and his splendour of aimcur, when he see our to comhat- with 
him^ as we might also eadaim^or writc—in admiration of our glaciated luh- 
Ir the mountain now^adap which can hurl the stoneSi and noi David; but It is 
the mountain also which now suo^ives, in ail jt^ noble panoply, every one of out 
asoeotsi—ascents which foolish people call ^"compi^ts”, oj though they had cut 
off and carried away the mountain's head In triumph, when they have climbed to it* 

in some countries nihec than Britain our relationship witfi mountidns is equally 
mirinitrprctcd, bui ai the opposite extreme. Young wriiers there arc Mpected 
to tomantichic their clinibs^ to invest them with the bmguage of the human 
aflecrions; so that ^ times we find ou£selv<s reading echoes of the gtrat poets, 
catricts ftom rite aoista or psychobgists, often with a sound as famitkr as 
churchhcLb and as disiractiog to the rmrrativc. But this drapery of passionate 
and romantic tvriring h as link appropriate to our austere tcladon^lup with 
mountains, as is the bold^ factual chionide demanded by their opporitcsi the 
climbing technicians . 

The true version of a mcmnrnn dlmb Iks between these exiiemes. It can 
fcproducc the exciring ot depressing atmospbeie without ever approaching 
sentimentality or the patbcuc fallacy; and yet reuim the colour given by the 
writer's personal feelings, as incident followed incident and the changing scenes 
of beauty were reveskd* However well-known the peak, or the line of ascent^ 
no mountain story need ever rrpeat itself^ or seem monotonous. Both mountam 
surface and mountain climber vary from year to year, even from day to day* 
A diderenc Composition of the party* a di/fcrent m«>od in the writer whcti 
climbing, rmisi give to the story of every ascent a dificieni diaracter and coloiatiot)* 
I have best up one Alpine pekk eight times; and okhough the details of the 
ascents were the the petsonabdes of my companions* the states of weatlier 
and surface and the fluctuations of mood were so diverse* thar the accounts of 
the daySp if written down veradously, would have tmde very unlike reading, 
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No man with cTi:ez;gy grc^t enough to dirnb^ and a mind Bvdy tAougli to wiih 
to write iiboui h, has any eacu^e for wming a dull book. If he retiuins a r<KJc 
gy-mnastf his book will be an acn:»ballc record; but if he wiU Ukc the paim to 
rcoll, and to c^ctly what his locksweie tike, and haw they impressed hrm^ 
and uses urorda widch arc his own and which rdlcct himself^ then it will be a 
readable book, and may stand the test of rime. If he b a moiiniaineer, and makes 
teal ascents, lie has an even better opportunity; because every range, almost every 
peak, has its ow'n dimnci pcxsamhryi and dds, m conjunction with the personal 
point of view of each diflercot climber, gives ap endless variety to stories ofhigh 
mountaineering. 

Mountaixxs wiU always remain the largest objects of beauty on the globe. 
There are enough of them to impirc mountauicers for untold years to come. 
!t would be wrong that those who ac the pr^nt rime have the happiness of 
making the first cxpioTadDfis, should not do full justice in tbdr tecon^, to ihdr 
gfcatness as we now see thenu and to their infinirc variety. An artist of mountains 
will devote his whole skill to painting them as they A writer has a gteater 
opponuniryr he picture tb^ not only as they arc, but also tell of their edcct 
cm mam 

Let him take courage, and wrire Arofstl/ into hb scof)'. He is nor writing a 
lifeless sdcotific treatUe. Wherever human bdngs are comxtntd, as they arc in 
mounmineeriag, the writings if ii is to he true at all, mmt be human and ptnsonal ; 
or It will soon die of dry detail, and be fotgotten. As soon as the first dSuvescence 
of youthhil enthusiasm has worked itself off in his purple passages^ a mountain 
writer, by constant revision, will find that he can get dow-n to the most dirccf 
and verarious expression of what he himself of what he did* and of w^hat he 
thought by the wmy during a dimbing day. If this is his book* he vrill be read, 
and re-read. 
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GERMAN-AUSTRIAN 
KARAKORAM EXPEDITION 1954 


I. THE CLIMBING PARTY. Bj Matlsai RtbiUcb 

The object of the npeditioa u-as the moujitauieediig rccofumissance *Jid 
fciexuific tnrestigauoo of a pofcioti of ibe Westerri Kacakocam Range, as yet only 
partially expiated, involving the co-opentjon of a dimbing and a sdcoiific party, 
Wc also mshed to make a first accent of a High peak in this area as a son of alpine 
“bonne bouchc“. 

We leodved motaJ and nutctial support from the German Alpine Club, the 
German Himalaya Foundation, the German Society for Exploration and the 
Austrian Alpine Oub. 

Wc were inspired to go to the Karakoram by the works of Dyhrenfimh, 
Viastr, Tilman, Kappelcr and Gyr, 

I was appointed head of the expedidon and leader of the dimhing patty, my 
deputy being Efr, Wolfgang PilJewizer, who was also in charge of the sdeniific 
party. The climbers were as follows: Andcrl Hccknuir (one of the parry that 
made the first ascent of ihc north face of the Eiger), Gerhard Klanueit, Marti 
Schliesslcr, Flans Zeittcr and Dolf Mcycf< The names of the scientific party are 
recorded in the contribution by Dr, Pil'lewiaei. Our M,0. was Dr, Paul Bctnett, 
•Iso a climber, Eugen Schumacher was entrusted with the task of making an 
Agfa oolcnit film of the expetUtten, 

Out et^uipmcni had to fulfil many retjuiremenis, After mnnrh* of preptratioo, 
the te xtile equipment was finally mule of Perlon fabcic which was both light, 
untcarable and heat retaining. It proved eaccUent in every way. As regards food 
supplies, we chose a middle course between the well-known tinned foods and 
vegetable products. This also proved to have been the best course. 

On May amd our aimafr touched down on the sandy runway at Gilgit. We 
were the guests of the politica] agent, who was a veritable father confessor and 
tower of strength in time of need and who also chose our Hunxa potters for us. 
Wc were especially indebted lo the Pakistani Govetninem. In Gilgit we were 
joined by Captain Shan Klian and Air, Daud Beg of the Lahore Karakoram Qub, 
Up to the moment erveiything had gonp according to plan but now a series of 
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misfortuaci bcfeli us which seeitici! aevet coding, I was confincid to bed in GUgit 
with a Kveic attack of bronchitis and dyaentry just when thf vital deckios had 
to be token concerning Rakapostil ft.). 

The flitn and object of the htst two reconnaissiuice patties was to examine the 
possibility of Its ascent on the south side from the Dyot and Bagtot vaUeys. The 
combined opinion was as follows; "Too eiqyosed to avalanches for the safe ascent 
of potters,” Whether this danger was Likely to be less later on in the season was 
tmeertain, anyway 1 could not accept the risk. 

Further lesults of the reconnaissance were: the neighbouring peak of Dinn, 
747j m. (r3,S?! ft.), could he climbed from Hlnarchc ^W.S,W,) over steep icc- 
slopes and abng the west ridge in June or July. The chain oftbc 6o<io-m,(t5,d®oft.) 
peaks of the fiagtot Massif to the cast ends to the south in a perpendicular dilF. 
We could see that it might be possible to climh Maluhiting (^4,4^1 £t.) in a north' 
to-souih dincction over ice-ridges. The rocky summit of Dubani (tOjijo ft.) 
would also appear to be accessible over some not very difficult but dangerous 
ice-falls. 

In the meantime, an expcdluon from Cambridge, which included the Swiss 
Al&cd Tissi feres, had arriv^ at Gilgii. Its attempt on llataposhi via the somh- 
wcstcra arfete was the mute taken by the first eapeditionB of i jji and 'fhey 

had precedence os'cr usand.aa the requisite permission for DismgliUSarfij.Sfij ft,) 
had still not arrived, we determined to go elsewhere and followed b the wake 
of the setemists who had already gone to the Baltar Valley, where there were a 
number of nameless 7000-01, (^*,960 ft,) peaks. A recent and vety daringly 
constructed jeep track runs for some 40 km. (13 miles) to Chalt, whence we 
departed for the valley of the Bola Das River. We were accompanied by out 
fifteen Hunza high altitude porteta and Nagar coolies. 

Leaving the green and fiuitfiil oasis of Oiali we wound along the barren stony 
bed of the Bola Das with its gcey muddy water. The further we penetrated bto 
this inhospitable valley the more desert-like it became. It was narrow and deeply 
CUT, with its slopes parched and lifeless; and £u away b the dbtanoe shone die 
snow-caps of the main mountab chains, The local flora, buried beneath a layer 
of scree and derritus. was burnt up by the sun, the whole landscape cried out for 
water and the only plant life capable of any existence at all spread out thinly along 
the narrow water courses. The Hunaa peasants are sometimes able to conduct 
the milky gladcr water from gorges and glacier tongues to the valley floor and 
tctiaccs by means of aquaduets or I«ts, thus producing a veritable agricultural 
panadiu. The ripe com stood bchbd the semi-circular stone walls bordering the 
temced fields, resemblbg a bright green staircase contrasring vividly with the 
surrouodbg desert waste. The small stone and clay huts with their flat loofis hid 
bchbd the wcll'ladcrt apricot, nut and, apple trees, here and there interspersed 
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\rith vines. Far above gteamed the white ct^ts of the snow mountains. This was 
the real Uunaa country in all its fasdnating beauty. 

On our first day out we pasBcd through nhc village of Bar and neat day 
reached the little shepherd colony of Toltar, having traversed a desolate con- 
glomerate gorge over soft and tiring quiclcsands and hard day slopes^ Away at 
the end of the valley we could see the diny tongue of the Kukuac Gkdcr w'hich 
was first estploied by Gye, Kappctcr, Tihnon and Second in 1947; they followed 
it to its source. It was time for us to make a comprehensive lecoonaissance of 
the area in order to discover foe the dimbing party a TooO'tn. peak which could 
be cUtnbed with soaw degree of certainty, ibtece were in fact a number of not 
very difficak peaks between 6000 m. and 7000 m. (lyilSSo it. to fi.) on the 

ridge to die west of the Kukuar Glacier. 

The main party set off to tecotinoitfe the 7000-riL peaks suttounding the upper 
Baltar Valley. Here we had a surprise, for on the other side of die huge moraine 
walls of this gladec we discovered a wide allutdal plain cxmttasting sharply with 
the otherwise desolate and desert-like landscape. A pthnetwi birch forest, decayed 
and thickly overgrown, enclosed open mcadowland. Half bidden among huge 
geanite boulders stood the ddapidaied remnants of a foigottcn shepherd colony. 
Ibex were graaing on the gtcen tutf and cnoimous volmrcs cruised slowly 
overhead. This peaceful idyll was the very antithesis of die magnificent surround¬ 
ing mountain scenery: pointed unclimbable rock peaks, ice-dojnes with sharp 
fiuted ridges, granite ranges with savage dying buttresses and smooth tee gullies 
soared heavenward above the soft contouis of the biicb tops. Here we pitched 
a comp; Bear Camp, which became a base for an erplotuLion of both branches 
of the Baliar Glacier. A succession of avalanches thundered down the colossal 
mountain walls, hicaking up into powder and btlkiwing like a cloud over the fiat 
surface of the glacier. I have never seen such a restless mountalnstde. On sevcial 
occasions w'c encoiutteied brown bears, whence the camp derived its lutme. 
Fortunately they always ran off so lhar we only came in actual contact with theJr 
tracks in the snow, like those of a giant. 

On July 8th we penetrated the remoter of the branches (east btauch) of the 
Baltar Valley to Its innermost recesses. At the far cml was a rock cirque about 
io,oeo ft. higb; now at last wc were face to face with the southern ptectpices of 
a tcfd 7000-in. peak, actually 7800 m. (ri.f Sj ft.), a nameless summit of the Batura 
Chain. The o^y route up this giant was burtrd by a scries of ice-falls spread 
across the face and the crossing of a col inio the Mutschual Valley was too 
dangerous. Thus, our hope of ^ding reasonable aooess to a Tooo-m. peak had 
come to naugbii We also explored the nonhem brunch of the Batter Clacter 
but again enme up against the same difficulties, namely an icc and gtoruie cmpic 
with no exit. 


Kkmen, Zeincr smd Diuti Beg now ende«^iued to force )t p^uuge over to 
tlic Kultuar Valley btit found it in^Kssible lo d^oaid on the other title^ Am a 
c ont o lan on prize they climbed a peak of about iSt04£i ft. The sdecctsis had fully 
ei^lored the aeea and went o(f to the Batun. We climbers now laid siege to the 
only peak of betu’een 6000 and 7000 nt. which in my opinion could be considered 
possible and lafc. We made three attempts on this mountain which we culled the 
*‘WUdspit*c"j but a period of bad weather a'hich put paid to many HimalayaOL 
eapeditioas this summer enveloped the mountain in thick clouds ind brought 
snow down to our ounp at J609 m. (ripSio ft.). This wt^er continued for 
unarlf th^ec As soon as ii shawied arjjr signs of dealing wc set ouc^ but 

cvcrjr time wc wctc held up by fresh snow and avaJanches* The suxtunit patty 
was iinaily driven off by a h htza rd not £tr from die top, after an e^ttcitaely ditEcuk 
and arduous clifnb up steep rocks^ toe-Edlsj which till now had been considered 
quite innocuous and in no way dangerous^ suddenly began to cast down sfracs. 
These avalanches fell to totally ime^fpected places^ quire contrary to our previous 
alpine experience^ Tticy poured over our ascending tracks close behind the parry 
and cootinued down to and over our Camp I in a hiigc snow cloud, fortunately 
without causing any damage there* The retreat was on and by good tuck was 
sucoc^ftill^ accomplished. Andcrl Hjcckfnslr^ till now quite immune fn>tn UJneSAi 
went down with pneumonia at Saddle Camp* He was abJe to crawl down to Base 
Camp, where Dr, Bemcn gave him penicillin that probably saved his life. But as an 
aftereffect the vUion of bis left eye was seriously impaired and he had to go home- 

At Base Camp one of the Hunza pottere lay almost at the point of death with 
peritonitis and wiis only saved by the devoted attention of our M* 0 * Dr* Bctnctt 
also pcrfbimed an operation under the most piitnitivc conditjons on another 
porter who was sudericag from an infection of the leg, thereby imdouhtedly saving 
both his leg and his life. Owing to these professional activities, Dr* Beincte was 
unable to form one of the climbing party. As Kkmcrt periodiodly had attacks 
of aand-dy lever with temperatures up to about 1050 the climbing group was 
reduced to four in number. 

During the third attempt on Wildspitae the weather broke up again and aJ! 
the high camps were evacuated, Wc now made a despetate effort to cross over 
imo ibc Hussanabad Valley, bagging a j4Dc^m. (17.710 fc) peak on the way* 
The fOfrantic days of Bear Camp were over, for the summit ridges of WUdspitacc 
wete now too comiced and would be inaccessible for a long rime. In the meantime 
we had received f^rrmissioa for DbtagbiJ Sar, ij,86f ft., but ic wiss too late. 

Beamng 01^ sick wirh us. uv descended this unlucky valley back to Chair* 
Here we frvettshly made fresh plana and formed new rccoimaissaiijce patties. We 
rode through the Hun^ Gorge for the whole of a long day to the Residence of 
the Mit of Nagar, a distance of some 44 miles* 



Mcfcr AtiA Zdtter left us at Mlnapiii ia onlei to take a look at Dinui 
from this side and found ii could be cHmbcd witliout any spedat difSculty. The 
road to Hiuuet. or Nagar ran along both sides'of the civet, somebmee cut out of 
the rock high above it; the track coiuisied of loose stooes witliout any sort of 
binding material and clung to the precipice valb in such a way that we often rode 
hundr^ of feet above the Hunza River, its muddy watcre ladng and eddying 
towards the Indiu. At other times wc rode through cmmbling cotiglomeeate at 
the bottom of the huge Hunza Gotge. The lun beat down into this naked gorge 
like a fumaoe, paralysing in its intensity. On ope tide the white glittering icc-wall 
of Rakaposhi soared up in one bound to a height of & and on the other 

side the seventhoutanders of Baidt could be seen farther oE It is Iteie that the 
Hunza River breaks through the icC'Wall of the Kanikonun in a gigantic gotge. 
It was the track of the pro-historic trade route to Qiinese Turkestan, used by 
countless mule and ram^;! caravans even before the advent of the Mongols. 

Often the gorge widened out to become a “jeep road", bordered by flat 
retraces irrigated by melt water &otn the snow mountains; and flourishing villages 
appeared with golden corn-fields and ftuii-ganlcns In the middle of the surround¬ 
ing desolation. Here wc galloped through village streets lined with apricot-trees 
whose ripe yellow fruit almost fell into out mouths. The oam was either ripe 
for harvest or was actually being threshed by oxen plodding slowly round and 
round. The roof tojw were covered with sptioois drying in the sun and little 
mills were busily working all over the countryside. 

The houses were closely huddled together almost like a small town and their 
windowlcss structures looked like miniature forts. Imlced, bands of alien wardon 
fiequently passed through this fiontiec zone, fot Hunjas and Nagars alike loved 
playing at war and capturing slaves, whiidt often resulted in bloody encounters. 

We reached the while R^idency of the Mir of Nagar about midnight, under 
the magic spell of a fuU moon. He received us in a most friendly fashion and 
treated us "right royally". We were his guests for five days and he helped us in 
every possible way. 

Paul Bcmett made a lone adventurous trip towards E>istaghi] Sar, which is the 
highest peak of the West Kanikonun, 7885 m. ft.). He reported that it 

could be climbed but that it would not be easy. It would also appear that there 
was link hope in the other 7000-m. peaks around the Kispit Glacier. 

I went up a high valley above Kagar 10 a snow-saddle of about 14,710 ft. 
The summit ridges of the Bagrot Group (19,000^13,000 ft.), so unpropitiuus from 
the other side, drop gently down to (he Baltar Glacier towaids the north. How¬ 
ever, I was not able 10 observe the lower section, 

I was on the point of following Bcmett with the mam patty when I teod ved 
a kttet from Dr. Pitlcwhsei as follows^: "The highest peaks of the Batura Chain 

if 



cflii almost certmnly dimbcd from the Baton Gkdcr. Access thereto .shoulil 
not be diflkulr. The Mir of Humx ofim eifcry assistance/" I made an Immediate 
dedsion: en route fot Batun! ' 

We arrived on July 15th at the PHocc of Hunza*s in B^nt^ sweating* 

bearded like the pard and completely unaciitcd for polite sixietyF We were 
neoeived by an amytble gentLcmatit die cckbnted Mif of Hujua. He lives in the 
Hxiglish style and his walls are coTcied with pictures of polo n»tdi4^ and iw^ord 
dances. Behind stood the andcoi castle of the Fdoccs of Hunza with its magni- 
Bcent background of snow mouni^insL The Mir was eicecdingly hdpfui in every 
way and gave us hk full supporti 

We continued cm our way up the Hunza Gorge, the mountain jQenks closed 
in and became steeper. Suddenly the gorge widened out into three green o^scs^ 
Safct, Gulmit and SaaainL Tlie end of the valley was completely blocked by an 
immense limestone massif; wc wete nearing the ftoniier mountains ^ Qtinete 
Turkestan. The snouts of huge gltiden became virihk up brerat valleys and 
bchfod Gulmit an icc-crowned mountain chain rose up imnicdiiitcly above the 
bpuf;es, all $cveuthousjncleis and all uncilmbahk. Ikyund Sasaini, Shkpar^ 
{x^Coo ft.), a needle-sharp peak resembling the Martethofn, towered into the 
heavens und In the Paiu VaUcy there was abo a gimdy asoenchng snow giaot of 
over ijjOOT ft*“both waking to be dimbedl 

In Pasii we exchanged our nmles for yaks ami latc^^ wc $aw the Batura GUckf 
for the tiroc. A moraine-coveced icc^^trcaIB come down from the mountains 
right past the village; it was bordered on the south by icc-ctad peaks. We now 
set foot with onr yaks on the open glacier^ beyond some smjiJJ lakes that were 
liidden by the moraine W'alls, and on the otliet side camc upon a litdt alp lying 
between crraiic bouhkn. This alp had evetyihijig, ffowery meadows^ hdds of 
ripe barley (at 11*000 ft.) and grazing herds of yak$, sheqj and goats. That 
evening wc put up our tciiis beneath the shelter of thick flowering alpmc roscs^ 

On the ttiifd day afiec leaving Pasu, July aist, wc erected our Base Cainp on 
the grazing alp of Put Mahal, bdow tiie huge rock face of the naindcss sevEn- 
thouranders. 'fhe srientiats* report was cortocr* thcfc was a gap between the 
undunbable walls and through this flowed a modctatcJy steep branch of the glacier 
leading to a scries of snow trouglm, whence there was a posiibLe up to the 
uj^r n^vd slopes of the higlwat summits (ziii j j and i>,no ft,). Dr. PUlewbei 
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was also of ttse opinicin that the bwcf paft wa$ atno cUmbiLblCf alibeaigh he hwl 
only Been it from afar. That ’was three weeks earlier, but hi the mcantiinc the 
sunnner sun liatd fiofteoed ibe stirfstce of the snow, produdng new ctacka and 
crevasses- We were faced with an ice-fitll about 6)4o fu bight strewn with huge 
blocks of ice and cEiss-ctossed with wide creinisscs* One of the etimbers now 
went down with a high lemjwaturc anJ another one had to be told off to took 
after him- ITiis ti me Dn Bcmett sprang into the breach and energetically assisted 
the leading party. Our two Pal^tani friends were roped tn as hiUp-fledged 
climbers and came well up to scratch. Everybody joined in the attack and camp 
after camp was pushed forward tip the ice^felL First of all u^e hod to deal with 
steep rock5^ followed by a series of wide crevasses, ™e of ’which had to be crossed 
by means of a rope-bridge* Frequently we had to creep like flics through a 
labyrinth of sifacs and Ice-blocks svhile avatanebes came down clc™ to tbe 
carefully prepared track, one almost burying a oolumn of porters. Crevasses 
opened between and even under the teniB^ and these had to be moved* 

It was obvious that the gladcr was in rapid motionp but we had opened the 
gate to the summit- Alter sitnmDundjig a final and particuiariy steep section we 
etziergcd ou top of the ioc-&iJ and the way to the seventhDusandtj^ Uy open 
before us* Bcrnett and Meyer set up CampV at ir^coo fr. md stocked it with 
stores for a future CantpYJ- Meyer was in especially good form and went on 
alone to over aipooo ft. We were now* hcc to face with our defenceless'^ seven- 
thousandere^ but next day the weather bmke^ I had intended to go down to 
CampV* but received a message that the high ice boeder below Camp UI had 
collapsed as if in an rarthquake, so that it might not be possible to send up 
reinforeementi. The harmUis flat aor&cc of the gkder in front of Camp ID was 
no’w pock-marked with emters and creva^s and the tents themseives were in 
danger. 1 felt, however, that 1 must'we for myself and set off down through the 
devastated area. There was no doubt that the build-up would have to be sus¬ 
pended I it W'OS too dangerous* 

While all this was going on the storm had been bacreiing the tents of CampV 
for two days. E’vencually U was completely $nowed-up and had to be evacuated* 
We all iisacinbled in Camp IV at io,j|o ft*, where food was becoming short. If 
the weather did not dear up soon it would be too late lo achieve anything- In 
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otdcr to have fionwthkg "in \hc bag”, Mcyei and Sthlic«l« muk an attanpi 
CIO the ticaieit peat to onr camp.^ Dolf Meyer reported oo it a» foUows: 

“Marti Scbliessltt and I crawlttl out of our tent at j a. m. on August |th tn 
doubtful weatbet- Weiiinp short ski ue stutuhled along through hrcabablc crust 
towards a saddle, lit only by the beam of a pocket torch. At the end of al 4 hours 
wc the south arete of our mountaiti m light snow-shawets. The weather 

was getting worse, but after a short consuhation we connnvicd on crampons 
towards the shaq> ridge, the fust 3™ the betgidmmd being very steep. 

Whirling snow cn'vdaperi us and banks of cloud were coming np from the west 
to the early morning light. The sharp corniced ridge rose up steeply before us 
into the mist, to our left was a high granite lace and to our right an icendad Hank, 
We often sank up to our waists in the soft snowj from tlie rkws which we 
ocoisionally had through holes in the douda we guessed that we were pretty 
high, A last steep icy rise in the arete and after a few hundred feet we shook 
on the summit. According to the aneroid we were at a height of 7410 m. 
(14,30; ft.) hut after subsequent adjustments wc now conclude that the proper 
height was about 7300 m, {zy. 94 i ft*). Vc bound the flags of Pakistan, Gemismy 
and Austritt to an koaxe and Marti took photographs as far as the weather allowed. 
The descent was very dangerous as the new snow kept breaking away in wind 
slab avalanches. By a.30 p. to. we bad descended the 3600 ft. between the summit 
and our camp, where we were met with hot drinks and congratuUiions.” 

Almost at the same moment as Schlicssler and Meyer came down from theit 
sunctssftil ascent. Dr, Bcrnett came up with the bad news that Karl Heckler had 
suBtied a fatal ac cident. This was a lieavy blofw; he had been my best assistant 
nod &icncL 

It snowed the whole night through and the snow piled up around the tentt 
in an alarming manner. The party destined for the attempt on the highest summit 

_Bemctt, Khan. Meyer and I—waited in vain; it went on snowing without 

pause and It was quite obvious that the attack was olf. The snow was piling up 
on the slopes, and our retreat down the face to Camp III was perhaps already <mt. 
I delayed departure tmtiJ the very last luinute, but eventually I was forced to give 
the order for widutcawal, so dose to • really great success, We had arrived two 
weeks too laic—the imerveniion of fare. 

We fought our way down the steep slopes menaced by avalanches and almost 
buried in the fresh snow, and reached CamplB just before nightftli. Neat day 
we all tuped^iow'n over the verticaJ wall of the coUapsed section, cipecring ftinbcr 
filk at every moment. The potters were carrying such Iteftvy sacks that they 
frequently were polled over head first, bur neither Munza nor Nagar show-ed any 
fear. The final retreat through the icc-Iabyrinth was successfully accomplished 
owing to the fine co-opcratioa of climbcr^and porters who were near to breaking 
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dowo their heavy toadSi Everybody reached Camp safe and ^ouarL 

We had dknbcd one high peak and the adcntlsts had dorte all they had sei 
out to do. Schutioacber had a film of the*expedition and had also filmed the 

life of the Hunza^. 1 would have been pctfectEy satisfied with the fcsults of the 
expcditiDO if it wete not foe the cross erected in the Htinzx Gorge: 

Karl Heckler, f afi. 7* 1914 

Some mote trips were iindcrtalLcn in order to fill in a few gaps, fitter and 
Klamert penettaied into the fuctliemiost recesses of the western branch of the 
Batkin Gladcx. They comidered that it would be possible to cross over into the 
Kukuar Valley* Bad weather bdd up the expedition to the Pasu Gbtrier* Mcycf 
went up the Guhnjt Glacier and together with Schliessler explored the n^vc baiin 
of the Mutschufll Gbder* The scvcnthoiisandcrs rising out of these valleys 
looked quite impossible, the same applying to those around the Sbispar Glacier. 
Dr* Bemctt, who was also in charge of ethnological and nutddon problctm^ went 
alone from Chaic into the romantic Damtar and Naltar Valleys which abounded 
in gamcp in his dual capadty of hunter and doctor. 

We dismissed our kst high altitude pottos in Gilgit They were pcrscrrciing, 
tough and brave, even at great heights^ and had served us wclL As rock ciimbets 
they were unsurpassable. We were truly sorry to say farewell to our two Pakistani 
companionat Captain Shah KJulq and Diud Beg; we had become real fdends. 


2. THE SCIENTISTS'REPORT- Bj W^i/^g PUkwis^fr 

The main ehain of the Western Karakoram, one of the most important 
mountam massif in the world, rarely drops below JtypOoo ft. over the whole of 
its length. It dominates the val!cy$ of Hunza and Nagar and the Batura 

GJadcTp nearly ^ miles long, like a huge wall wiEh peaks rising to over r|,foo ft. 
In 1915 Ph.CVtsser made the first recotinoissanoc of thi$ glacier and of the 
unapproachable Batura facc^ concinually menaced by avahmehes. Until then the 
south ]ddc of the main ch^i P which faces the tcnaccd land of the Hunzas was 
very little known; in het, only the valley of Bar Imd been vbited by Europeans, 
the Ust being Tihnan, Scoatd, Gyr and Kappelcr 1947^ and the canogtaphy of 
the southern valleys and glaciers bote little resemblancx to nature* 

Tlie most important task of the sckntific party uras thetsefore imp making. 
Karl Heckler and W* Pillewizer intended to produce a general map of the area to 
a radc of 1: roo^ow with the help of the system of terrestrial photognunmetiy so 
often successfully employed on mountiun, expedkions. As £ir is possible the new 



iritmguktion was to tie up with the trigononiictiica] points of ihc Survey of India 
which had been set op before the hist World Wat in the Honza Valley at a height 
of between 4000 and jooo m. Tngonomcmcal survey in these high nujuntam 
areas the almost daily ascent of fo% peaks and ridges and the photo- 

graphs had 10 be taken at a hei^t sufficient to pentiit a view down into the 
deeply cut glacial valleys. Phorogtanwoetric cartogiaphy provides a complete 
series* of piauies of the country* which tan be viewed stcteoscopicaliy and ^ 
therefore of incalculable value in producing a map and also for the sdentific 
exploration of the Territory. By perusing them the gladofogist is able to dctctminc 
the ODodiiioa of glflcieri* the geologist can observe the structure and strata of 
rocks on mouniain sides free fiom vegetation, and the geographical bsjtanist the 
position of the sparse vegetation and forests of a legion. Glaciology, geology and 
geographic botany were undertaken tespectively by W, Pillewnser, H. J.Schomdcr 
and K, H, Paffen. A German gco^h^idst, K. Wicnert, resident in Pakistan, 
joined the expedition far a few weeks and carried out tcttcstrial-imgncric measure* 
ments in coUjiljorarion with Schneider and also made some high altitude cipen- 
p^i-nrs in atmospheric electricity'. The Survey of Pakistan lent the services of the 
surveyor Sahib Shan to the sdcDtific party ; he was paniculatly useful to us owing 
to his kncrwbdge of the country and language. 

'fhe field work started in the souiliem part of the main chain, as only in that 
region was it possible to link up with the Survey of India. By tlie end of May, 
K.Kccklei had already dene a sunney from a trigonometrical point of 4800 m- 
(M» 7 » ft-) fa the Rakaposhi Range. On May agih the patty assembled in Quit 
and at ihc beginning of June went north into the Bar Valley* where the summer 
colony of Toltat was to serve as a base for the explorutioo of the Kiikuar and 
Valleys, Afier crossing the disintegrating snout of the Kukoar Glacier the 
Base Camp was set up on a sandy space in the scree, covered valley only recently 
denuded of j«. At this height, 9100 ft., it was impossible to visualise the hcauiy 
which lay liigbcr up. Heckler and Wieneit erected their camp above Toltat in 
a great cirque near the snow-line. Heckler set up hU plane table on ridges of over 
jooo m. 116,400 ft.), often after laborinus ascents, and Wicncti lived alone for six 
days in a small tent at tlic same height to carry out his cxpetiinents in atmosphenc 
fl mrin ryv Paffen and Schneider came up a few days later and Heckler carried 
out his survey work on the Kukoar Glacier. While all Ibis was going on, 
PillewuEcr was exploring and map-making in the Balar Valley. At the Junction 
of two branches of the gladct, just above the bbodous houlder-covclwi snout 
of the Balrar Glacier lay a stretch of meadow land dotted with birch-rrocs behind 
a high moraine wall. These trccss arrayed in their gtecn spring garb stood out 
befon the grandiose let-walls of the yoDO-m. (15,000 ft.) peaks, which were 
streaming with avalanches. For (he first titpe the extreme steepness of the mountain 



fliinlft was a definiif bindraxwe to successful caitognipb}\ os it was vifttiaJly 
impossible to talte a photogrammecric pictuie of the braAchtng out of the cast 
Rttlhar Glacier owing to the lack of a suitable Staodpoiot ou the cxoessiTcly steep 
mountain alopcs, menaced by avalanches. 

As soon Bt Schneider and PaSitn had finished tte gcologkal and botanical 
survey of the Baltar Valley, the party went back to Oialt, leaving the climbeo 
who had already set up their Base Camp there in possession. Both the Qialt Basin 
and the Bar Valley furni part of the Nagar Stale. We hrst Icaroi this from the 
Mir of Nagar, for until then we had been under the erroneous impression that 
the Hiiiuca River fomned the boundary betwoen Hunza and Nagar. Near Chalt, 
however, it luta oorth up to the main chain in the Baltnr and Kukuar Valkp. 
We were able to assure the Mir of Nagar that out new map would show the 
boundaries of his state as they were m reality. 

During the second half of June, HetUer went upsoeom on the Nagar side 
of Chalt, and PillewoKr cm the Hunia side, in order to examine the opposing 
mountain slopes. Heckler succeeded in joining his survey to thnse points of the 
Survey of India and Pillewizet was able to map the north face of Rnkapnshi from 
14,901 ft, above Hindi. This mountain dank rises 19,000 ft. above the welt 
watciul meadows of Minapin to the sunumt of Rokapushi, though the horiaontal 
distance is only 7 miles. The weather broke on June aisi and in consequence all 
survey work was badly held up until the end of the month. Padfcn, Pilicwizcf 
anri Schneider spent their 01™ during this period on the Shispar Gbcier in the 
upper Hasanabad Valley, the screc-coveccd snout of which up to 19^1 extende*! 
j miles further down the trallcy. ITie Shispar Glacier, the flow of which, as well 
at that of thcBaltarGbdcr, was measured photogrammetrically iuses'eml scednns, 
Li in ref feat at the moment, whde the adjacent Mutxchvtal Glacier is advandog. 
During July, the snout advanced 36 ft., a tcmarkablc achievement, as all the 
neighbouring glaciers arc cithct tetreating or at leas-i stationary. The end of the 
Shhpar Valley is blocked by a raagnificent drque. 10,000 to tj,ooo ft. high, 
consisting of rock and Lee predpiccs, with steep hanging glaciers and constantly 
memced by avalanches which crash dorni on to the flat bouldicr-covctcd Shispar 
Glacier. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that the gladation of these Katakoram 
Valleys during the Ice Age was comparatively small. The iasJcvel was then only 
3 JO to 6JO ft. higher up the icmces which arc urtllscd as gimdng and amble land. 
The glacier tongues stretched right down into the Hunaa Valley, where they or 
dteir moraines dammed up the river in various places, but the main valley itselt 
did not have an independant glacier of its own. 

During the period of bad weather. Heckler attempted to survey the slopes of 
the main chain funoiag towards the Hunia Gorge from a spot cm the t4,J9J-ft. 




ridge of Buri Harar above Nilgai. This task* wiiich took three dap, ncccssiung a 
walk of neatly miles* all on foot, widi an ascent pf neatly to*ooo had to be 
repeated by this time frdni Gidmit* as soon as the weathei iniprovcd. 

In the meantime he was the guest of the ilir of Huma in Ealdt and was able to 
ukc part in the harvest festival of the Hunzas. The Eapedidon is deeply indebted 
to the hBri as he suppliGi snfhcicot ata (wheaten flout) from hia storchousca for 
all the porters of the sdendsts* patty* although at that lime in June thete was a 
great shortage of this commodity in the temtoryp The porters insisted on this 
ata* which is theit chief food and b used for making chapads (flat wheacen cakes) 
aithpugh the Es^miidon had brought along enough tinned food from home. 

As the weather gradimlly improved towards the end of June* Hecklcf rode 
up the Hiinia Gorge to Gulmit along narrow exposed tracks- He described in 
his diary the very spot where he was to meet his death a mouth lauer; ^*Neaj Saret 
the valley becomes a gorge. At the pUot where it turns ofl" to the norths the river 
forces the path high up on to the roefcs^ It is very exposed and is often vertically 
above the raging river^ loose stones are laid on the smooth rock and it is a 
perpetual wonder ihat they manage to stay there I” 

Heckler had to cross the Hurm River at Gulmit in older lo reach Buri Harar 
by a suspension bridgei of its kind quite unique in ihis country. The gorge, 
J75 ft. wide* was spanned by five wire ropes anchored on either side by stones 
and too ft. above the raging torrent ai the lowest point of the span. Two of the 
xxipes served as hand rails and small blocks of wood were fixed into the remaining 
three topes at irregular intervals and acted as footholds* As these wood blocks 
we tv about 4 ft. apart and the bridge swayed considerably* progress was by no 
means easy. Heckler crossed it four limes in order to take photographs of the 
great glacier from the other side of the valley. Hits gkder stretched eastwards 
almost to the Hunza Riven The Ghulkiti Glader rises in the steep avsilanchc- 
Ewept slopes of a shapely peak of 14,600 ft., and tight ar the end of its boulder- 
covered snout* irrigation channels carry away the melt water, a sign that the 
glacier has been stationary for some rime. Ptliewizcr esrimaicd its speed pt about 
40 cm. (r. 1 ft. 4 in.) per day, measured about t km^ (hod yds,) above the foot* 
which is jxisi about ciiough to cotinteract the eflea of shUrion* 

On the other hand* the Pasu GUdcf, the second largest icc-strtam In our area, 
has been m retreat for some considerable time* due no doubt to the fact char it is 
almort entirely free from detritus. Thus the surface is more exposed to the eflbet 
of nhlarion than if it were protected by a covering of stones or ditt^ A flow 
measuring point was also ^et up which will probably provide an interesting 
comparison with results already achieved on the neighbouring Batura Glader. 
Tliis gladeTp which h the longest in the district, extending for about miles 
down die valley on the north side of the main chain* is approrimately miles 
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wide and seycial bundled metres duck. It fcachee du Hunza River m few miks 
above Pa^u without howevci crossing it. The caravan road to Kashgar is forced 
to make a detour m order to avoid its soee-oovered snout. 

The sckntms were aU togetbet in Pasu early'm July* It wm their intendon 
to erect a Sasc Camp as high up the Batura Gladcr as passible and tor this 
purpose yaks were employed. These tough and sturdy animak carry ahout i |o ib. 
over trackless country and rhey proved extremely itsefhJ on both the seme dopes 
and the hare ioc of the Batnia Gkder* canyiag dl oor cquipmcoi foom the end 
of the gladcr lo our Camp at Lupdur (i a^Soo it miks disciinc^ in | H days. 
Tltc ascent wa$ csomidcrably sknplihcd by the so-cailcd ahladon valleys whidi run 
for about 11 miles along the north bank of the glacier between the mountain side 
and the mo rain e. They contain streams and socnetirues \rtth occasional 

room for grazing alps and durellings; in h.c± at Yashpirt^ the brgest of these little 
colonies^ barley h grown* On the slopes of the limestone chain of Lupghai^ 
which borders the Bamm GLudci to the north, Schedder found fossils of the 
pcmiian-catbonifcxous system. The Batura Wall**^ a huge face of crystalline 
rock plastered ice attaining a height of ft., towers up on the opposite 

side of the glacier, PkCVisscr^ has the following to say about it: *'li presented 
a picture of terrifying and menacing grandeur surpassing anything 1 have ever 
seen in the mountsbis^ Nowhere else have 1 ever seen such uninterrupted and 
devasting avaUnebes as m this part of the Kamkoram,^' 

It will therefore be quite understood tliat after reading this description our 
party entertained but slight hope of climbmg any high summits on the main chain 
above tiic Batura Glacier- But Heckler and Filiewizer, who were the first to enter 
the Batura Valley, detected a weak spot in the wall whiidi might provide access 
to ihe pcsktH About la miles above the snout of the glacier a lateral ice^streuRt, 
coming down from the dght, joined the main stream* Its white ice united with 
that of the bouldcr-oovcPcd Batura Glacier where the eye could follow it for about 
to miles as a bare ice st-rip over 700 yards wide, with characteristic pressute waves. 
It looked as though it would be possible to gain acess via A £joo-ft. iac^fdl to 
high remreSf out of which rose the high peaks with snow slopes and ddges 
with fairly easy gradients. On July 1 ith a message ta this dfeci was sent back 
to the climbing partyi and rhey at once began the ascent of this lateral gtncict* 
Unfortufiatety we did not realise that it was a very swifiiy moving glacier, the 
suttee of which ujiderw^cnt almtuit daily change. A photogrammctric fm>vcment 
mensuftment taken just l>clow the funettrin of the mo glockes showed that rhe 
lateral gbdet wus advancing about 60 cm. (1 ft- 9 in.) per day while further up 
the jcc-'£dJ an advance of up to several yards pet day could be expected. Pillewizcr 
took, ten movcmefil measurements 00 the Batura Glacier over a di-^tonce of about 
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zf Mch one bdDg repeated three rimes. AbLnicwi measitiancnts were also 
determined. All this gJadotogical research wss iaitcijded to give an insight into 
the ice s^tetn of the Bamra GUeicr, from which condusiom could be drawn as 
lo the fliimitic oondirions of the Kjinkomn massif. 

All this rime PalFcn was cacrying out regular nKteoiologiol ohseevations, 
which could be compared >viih those of the meixoTolcigical station in Gilgit. The 
extraoidinuy dryness of the atmosphere was a noticcahlc feature, esdnuued from 
the relative humidity. It was frequently below io%, which explains the derectlike 
appcaracce of the mouJitiifis. 

The cartogiaphy of the BatiUB Gluckf was luidertiihjCD joiatly hj HccMcr and 
PUlcvtrfacei. Bad weather hindered work on ihc Vitst branch of the glacier^ No 
intemrptions of this son were cxpcrieiiocd on the lateral ghtder to the notth neat 
LufKluT, hut it cxuemcly diflGoiU to estimafe angles at ihc end of the vollc}' 
owing to the cxocssire steepoess of the slopes, although a survey point vas 
established 3300 m. (17,333 ft.) up on the ridge. 

As soon as the cartogtaphical, geological and botaniGal survey of the Batura 
Valley Iiad been largely concluded, the sdenrific party descended the gkticf with 
their yaks on July ^oth. 'the yaks carried Sckneidcf^s colLcctiofi of locks and 
Paffen's bonuijcstt specimens as well as boxes containing hundreds of esposed 
topographic survey films. Pifibi and Schneider went on ahead, as they wished 
to indude the LbnesEonc mouniaim north of the gkckr in their survey^ vi^hich 
they also extended a$ as Khaibat in the Hmm Valley. Of $pcdal impornuice 
were Schneidei:’‘s magnetic rneasarements, over 100 in all, wltich constiruted a 
ctosMcction of the whole Karakoram Range* 

Hccklcf made the last entry io hh diary in Pasu on July and remarked 
at the ctid; ”Ae Ear as 1 am concenicd the most important job in the fCarakorani 
is finished and now for Nanga ParlHit/^ But that was not to bc- On July r6th, 
while descending the liun^a Gorge, he slipped off the mnow track near Saret 
and fell over toft, down a vertical rock wall into the raging river below*. He was 
drowned before the eyes of his comradely who were powerless to save hum The 
fact that the cartographic survey of the expedition was a complete success Is solely 
due to the indefatigable and admirable efforrs of Karl Heckler. During the course 
of two momhi be dimhed a lotsil height of 40,000 m. (164*000 hJ) up difficult 
faces* ridges and gladers^ and only tJie sttmgest porters were able to follow him- 
His body wh$ not recovered until three months later, in the llunza River- It is 
to be buried in the Christiaii burial ground at Cilgit. Karl Heckler wa^ one of 
the best German experts on high mountain surveying* flc left a wife and thtw 
children and the expedition lost a true and btcplsccablc coniradc* 

PiUcuirer now took over what was left of the surrey vork^ which consisted 
only of a few supplctncntafy iTicftsiirciTient& in the Mutschuid Valley and in the 


f >a|lf Basin. PafiEai enawicd his bouaical reseafth to the Nagu side, vhere pine- 
furesCB giew on the north slopes of Rakaposhi, and also to the desett atta of the 
Hunza Valley between Chalt and Cllgit. Schneider continued his magnetic surrey 
right up to Gilgit, where he made contact with Dr, 'Wiencrt** jmsasiuscments. The 
cnriic scicorific group reassembled in Gilgit on August l ath, and Schneider left 
for Gcmnny. 

The two lemaining incmberB of the party, Pailea and Pillewiacr, visited the 
Rakhiot Valley near Nanga Parbat with Sal^ Shah during the second hah" of 
August, it was of importance for the botanists to link up with the botanical 
research u ndertaken there by CTtoU in 1957. Pillmrizet had the job of making 
a fresh survey of the Rakhiot Gbdet and measuring its movement in order to 
note any changes since the first survey undertaken by R.Finsterwaldcr in 19 J4. 

The old sites on the Mstchenwiese (Fairy Meadow) and the Great Mocainc 
(14,890 ft.) were used for this purpose and a new survey nude. The snout of the 
glacier showed signs of retreat, but this was not so obvious higher up. Five 
phocogrammcttic racrremcnt measuternents were made on the gladcr and when 
compared with those made by Finstcrwaldei in 1954 should show whether the 
comideiable advance of 7 ft. per day is sail maintained. 

The field work of the scientific party was now at an end. The evaluation of 
the results achieved will take a long time to work out, but it may however be 
rtritfijl that the activities of the climbing and scientific parties have resulted in a 
oomprehenrive survey of the Utile known norrh-west portion of the Karakoram 
Range. 
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RECONNAISSANCE OF RAKAPOSHI 1954 


Bj Alfnd Tisnires 


Our expedidoo was made up of 6ve dimbos from the Gunb'tidge Univertity 
Moiititauieeimg Clubi G.CBaod (who was a member of the j Everest team); 
R,R.£.ChorIc3r: D,Fisher; G.J. Fraser; E,ft-Wrai3gh2iii, with myself as expe- 
didon teadcr. We all gathered at Rawalpiodi OQ June iith, where Major-General 
Hava Uddin joined us as liaison officer. 

We bad permission to go to the region of the Hispar and the Batura. When 
we got then we learned that Rebitsch’s party bad abandoned Rakaposhi and that 
we were therefore &oe to go there. 

After about ten days of acclimadsation in the Dainto regiaa, north of Qialt, 
a short visit to Hunza and Nagar» we set up our Base Camp at the foot cd the 
Biro Glacier, between the north-west and south-west ddges of Rakaposhi, on 
July i6th. Before attacking the south-west ridge, which ftom a distance (and 
according to members of the 1947 expedition} seemed difficult and particularly 
dangerous, we decided to go and <‘wiuine on the spot the possibilities oiicced by 
the north-west ridge. On July t^h. Sand and 1 climbed the peak that macks tlie 
beginning of the north-west ridge at about 19,9™ ft- (the same summit as SccokI 
and Vyir)*an had climbed in 19)8). The descent from this point to the north-west 
ridge, properly so'^alled, seemed much too difficult and dangerous, so wc gave 
it up and turned our attention to the south-west ridge. 

On the tiod we placed the Base Comp at the foot of the south-west spur. On 
the ijrd one comrade and 1 tcachcd the south-west spur through a couloir 
(described by Tilman) and we decided to push on towards the south-west ridge. 
On the aSth wc pitched comp on the spur at 17,100 ft, with the whole party, 
including six Hunxas of the Northern Scouts, and provisions for a month. From 
this point we had to follow a fairly difficult ridge, icy in ptaocs and dangerous for 
inexperienced men, io we dedded to send the Hujma back to their hose, for they 
were scarcely of any use to us. Reckoning on three or four relays for cstahlishing 
each camp, wc pushed along the ridge towards the main obstacle, called by the 
1947 expedition the Monk's Head, From July J9th K> August tst the weather 
h^ been fine, but from then undl August 18 th, the date on which we fbally 
gave up, there wctc only two decent day*; it snowed all day the greater part of 
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the tim, Conaegricntly out ptogttss was alflw 2 nd our piovisioiij wetc eaterj up- 
Oq August 11 th we cftHLped ai the foot of the and on the inh, in 

good weather^ while a group relayed loads aJong the tidgCj. Band^ Fisher and I 
climbed the Monk*s Head along a steep ddge of snow and ice and then by an ice 
slope of 40 to totalling a difleience in akiiude of 2000 ft, Wc returned the 
same day to camp at the foot of the MontV Head and prepared for an attack 
towards the summit. 

In &ct^ it did not seem to us that there was any serious obstacle between us 
and the summit. Unfortunately the weather worsened again the neat day and after 
five day^ of bad weather wc dedded to give upp Of our provisions we had nothing 
left but what we had set aside for an arrack on the summit and there would be 
rio point in consuming them wbik standing stUi 

Although thh route might not be easy^ it pre^ts no serious danger fot 
experienced dimbets^ and I am convinced that a strong partyi with light equip- 
ment^ would have every chance of success^ provided that the weather permits. 

Several dmef we met the membert of the Rcbitsch expedition and at Pindi. 
on ihe return^ wc had the pleasure of spending the evening with the Italian 
expedition retuming from K 2 . 


Pi^u RaJhaptihi jwt /ms ^ n/ tpvi 

jir wvJRprJ Jj /jStf TAi ftfk JmiJ gmtr^aigfroM yJv hmitk mAe msFthrrH 

^ tJbt wnji mroft wrAitA h tArwsA ih fimdj im Jr$mt ^ jAr in ihpt^ tf fhf 

iW/t ^ ikf mrntmtanr. 

PJiff Sf Tkr ffmmmj pmifi i^mwj m tiv joiftLam/i trfif ^ Ritiapas^ jnw frvm a 
m- di /V Mpptr titd tf/ tAf fanfaif iJk Ktiiti ^ ikr jpv. 

platt pfii tAr Kmti Giamr foMrJir rbv t^mMr miiA-rntri fpmr jUr 

4 j&f ^ tf pami 49 iht tftf/y tf/ tit ^mti ftMti M Jitf fMtUw 

PoiMt f/tftf m. ill fit Gjr ikttei msp tfrt pflff /tf J 

DtMf ^//tf J yitw dftwx imit iit ff/ ikt Ktmli /ir fit karJkj^au^ em hr mm 

tht tkt jpv wtiA tit smth-mtii arftt rim tit ** MamJk*j /iTrW'* amd 4 itmti 

tmw TMi mfiti fsrms tit Jttifthtrm mJ i/ jAt tttrma ■/ Rtktptfhi^ Tit rt^lmr-jAaptJ 

mmmt pyramid tf tit mittmtstw ij rntg^fy wiiikk mkmw tht mtt~skmtdti fitt itffm tm ibr kft tf ^ 
pkiwwy ^ 
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THE ITALIAN 1954 
EXPEDITION TO THE KARAKORAM 


THE CONQUEST OF Ki ^ ArtSta 

THe ICarakonun range is at ■ latitude aiuUogcus to that of GibndtJU't and b 
that portion of die Hitnadayas—in the widest sense of that term—furthest away 
Erom ihe sou For reasons it enjoys a dinuee diFferent enough i'lOm that of 
the Htmidayao 2Qnc best known to the public^ namely that of Nepal, where the 
highest peak in the world, Everest, rises to 29,140 ft. The famous momoon, the 
hoi wind of the summer, is little felt in the Kaiakorim region, which it reaches 
preth* poor in humidity, which it has partly discharged on the mountain chains 
nrtd the high plateaux nearest to the sea. Its climate is thus dryer, as one is abo 
led to believe by the steppe paysage or real desert which prevails in this temtory, 
except in the irrigated areas, where the vegcianon flourishes with surprising 
ahundanoe, giving life even at great altitudes to uniluig oases rich in gceenstuds, 
fruits and cereals. 

Politically the Karakoram is part of Kashmir, a tetritory ui dispute between 
India and Pakistan, whereof it const!cures the extreme north, bordering upon 
Chinese and Russian Turkestan. 

Actually, the armiirice line on which the arnied forces of the two nations arc 
srill dtawri up cuts Kashmir into rwo parts, so that the wmem part of the 
Karakoram range has its access roads in temtory occupied by Pakistan, the 
eastern part in territory occupied by India. The Baltoro Gladet and K1, 2S,tf y ft,, 
second highest peak in the world, rising up at its head, ace situated in the western 
Katakonun, so that iit order to get there one has to pass through Pakistan, and 
Enure precisely through Skatdu. Skatdu Is thus the l^t inhahited point towards 
the north which one can teach hy mechanical means, 

From Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, shuaied cm the Indian Ocean eixtsc, one 
reaches Rawalpindi hy tail or air, and continues thence through Skardu by an air 
service whidt only functions when the weather permits. 

The Karakoram were appsircntly reached for the Am rime by Europeans in 
171} (Father Ippohto DesideriJ, hut genuine and proper gpognphica) explotarioru 
only develop^ during the lut centu^ and ri^. It would take too long to 
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CMsJogue hete cvea a few of tbs pioneers, funoiig whom one finds the lumcs of 
y on-n- Italuiist rcfcmng only to the teistory visited by our expediuoo 1 mast 
mcntton sbovc sU the expeditions of Godwin Austen, Gmway, Buffoek-Workaan, 
the Duke of Abrozd, end those of Shrpton, alt antecedcitt to the recent world w-ar. 

The idea of equipping an expedition to Ka came to me after ihe 1919 Italian 
expedidon, led by die Duke of Spoleto, in which I had uken part as geographer 
geotogisL On that occasion 1 had examined at close range the etiviions of 
the lofty mountain and aU ihc neighbouring peaks of that monruain chain, 
carefully studying the dimbing possiUlides. At the same time this expodidun bad 
left open various scientific problems which it would have been of the greatest 
interest to solve* 

It was in t^^fi that, with a few friends in support, I started busying myself 
with an expedidon of this sort, but it was only in 19J9 that 1 managed to make 
its foundations firm, with the support of the Italian Alpine Qiib> The war cut off 
my pteparaiions* In 19491 began to see some possibilities of icaUzing my dteam, 
but grave difficulties, especially same of an economic nature, put difficulties in 
the way oftny enteiprise* In 1911, finally, the Italian National Olympic Committee 
placed the necessary means at my disposal for a pteliminary reconnaissance in 
Pakistan, which made it possible for me to collect the essential data and inform* 
adon. But an unforeseen obstacle dosed the door to my hopes: the permit for 
such an expedidon had already been granted by the Pakistan Government to 
Dr- Charles Houstop, the leader of an Amcriran expedition, and it seemed to them 
ilingiral to gmit another for the ssune area in the same year. I retumed to Italy, 
a fte. r having made a direct request for authorization to carry out in 19J1 a 
ptcpaiaiocy journey, and to lead in 1914 an expedition to the Bahoro Mountains, 
with two prognunmes, one of them scientific and the other for mountaineering.. 
The latter included the ascent of Ki, 

Tlie negotiaiions, which went on for about a year, gave me alremauona of 
hope gnd dciusioTL In mid^Juiy of i9D> 1'’^^ scales seemed about to come 
down against me, I learned on returning from a trip to Greece that the permit for 
the preliirunary journey had been granted. 

Despite the aforesaid unfavourable outlook, my opdmtsm had in the meantime 
moTcd me to make certain prepaiarions and to search for the economic ir^ans, 
which were in fact provided by the National Research CounciL 

In the course of ten days I had to organize the journey and despatch the 
baggage by a vessel which sailed monthly from Genoa to Pakistan* I co-opted 
as ray helper on the mouniaineering side Riccaido Cassin, whose journey was paid 
for by the ItaUan Alpine Oub. On die 20th August I left Italy, travelling by air 
to iCarachi a n d thence to Rawalpindi, where 1 met the Houston expedition 00 its 
retiifn fif>m Ka, and on to Skardu, the catavandcpamire-point for the Karakoram. 


BefQic proceeding towards Kz I went at the mvitarion of the Pakistan 
Government to the Stak Vaiky, a tributary on the right of the middle Indus, to 
the problem of a gkdct which in the course of three ntonths the preceding 
spring had advanced some seven to eight mUcs, invading the whotc vaUcy and 
seriously threatening the villages below. Thence I crossed two passes about 
15,000 ft, high DO the main |^th to Ki, reaching Askole, the last inhabited 
village, at an altitude of about 10,500 ft., on the tSth Septemher. 1 then continued 
along the Balioro Gladcr and its largest confluent, the Godwin Austen, reaching 
the slopes of Kz at abrrut 16,400 ft. on the z6th Septonber. After a pcconnais- 
sauce below the Abnizzi Spur, 1 made a rapid return to Skardu and four days later 
to Rawalpindi, reaching Italy again some two moaths after I had left it. 

On my tecum home I learned that the Pakistan Govemment had granted me 
the expected permit! it was only from that moment that I could really get going, 
gathering the flnandal means necessary for die enterprise and its equipment. 
The ftuidarnental plan of the expedition, whirii 1 had drawn up immediately 
my retnm, provided for the organization of two sectioiis, one a climbing 
section and the other scienribc. the former having as its task the as cent of Kz, 
the second having that of completing and extending the studies and researches 
out by the preceding expeditions and pzrriculariy the Italian one of 15*91 
in the detds of geography, geology, geophysics, of paleontology and cthnogtaphy, 
partly in the basin of the Baltoio and partly in the second zone of southern 
Pakistan. This project, associating such separated casks in a single expedition, 
difieicd from those of all the recent expeditions to the highest peaks in the world, 
and it awakened perplexity m climbing drdes, which maintained that the scientific 
activity would seriously impede the devdopeneot of the mouncaiuMiing enter¬ 
prise. That I did not give up wu* because I mainiamcd that success depended 
above all on accurate prepaxarions and on an opportune distribution of the tasks 
of the two scctioiis in time and spat*, realizing by this temporal linkage a conspi¬ 
cuous ctranomy in the costs which would have been demanded by two separate 
expeditions and wasting a pennit which it would have been ciccediogly difficult 
to get renewed. 

Speaking of Kz. I ought to record that in the last half century the mountain 
bad already been attacked five times by climbers of various nations. The first was 
carried out in 190 z by the Austro-Anglo-Swiss team of Efccnstetn-Pfannl-GuilUr- 
mod; the second was that of tjog, led by the Oukc of Ahmzzi, who opened the 
way for the succeeding expoditions along the south-east spur, subsequently known 
as the Abruzzi Spur. There ensued attempts led by Charles Houston in 1558 and 
1555, and that by P, Wicssner in i 5 i 9 * ^ three succeeded in reaching t^ 
“shoulder” of the giant, and Wkssner leaclwd the maximum height of 17 »I 44 ft* 
These attempts were tragical! y marred byjhc low of five lives, two of ihemAincrican. 
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The foundmdons of my fm&ndxl plin rested cspecklly upon two txp^ttd 
douatioo^ one from the NaMoosJ Rcsacch Coimdi und the ether from the 
Nfltiond OtynriiHc Canunittce. The amount fuiiher tieeded for mveriug the lotai 
esmnated cost was covered by the Itaiku AJpine Oub by Erabscdptioti. The 
lulko Alpine Qub did in fact up an appropriate committee fanned of its 
leading members to coUsbotatc with the climbing sectiork of the enterprisej and 
when, owing to burtaucrarie diffieulcics, the Narional Re^rcb Council's donariem 
had to be rempoiaiily suspended, the commission—^ditough the work Ln parti¬ 
cular of tts vice-president Doctor Vittorio Lombairdit who had from the very 
beginning given us valuable support—intervened to undemke the npeditlon's 
financiiLl organizatiotL 

It might be interesting to relate it this point how the prepaesdoos for the 
expedition came to be tnade. [ mtiat say straight aWmy that they arose from a 
fundiuncotai plan which I had drawn up; in it I envisaged all the opencions in 
dctiit and the rtlaxivc dates from the ayth November i 9 n to the veiy day of 
K s's ooncjucst and ftom then until our return to Italy. 

I can f>n!y record here tbc genjcml timecahle of the expedition so far as con-- 
cems the dimbing side of the venmre, observing only that for each of the four 
phases here mentioned there existed highly detailed timetables, which I shall omit 
for reasons of brevity. 

i// p&aJi: Ecjuipmcni of the expedition in Italy, from the ijth 

November 19)^ to the ^isc ACatch 19H* 

jmdpian : j^fnpara/^ij. Transfer of compooents and baggage from Italy to the 
base-camp. Acclimatization and rest. General test of tfae materials h nitf* Ftom 
I St April to the I Jth June. 

jnffiia/r : BquJpmeni of the camps al ong the Ahr uc^ Spot on K1* 

Tnmsportatioft of supplies to the high camps. PimI assault, prom the soth July 
to tilt roth August, 

As regards the scientific part, all operations down to Skardu were provided 
for ioinriy with those already detailed. From Skardu tlie scientists, supplied by 
small Sight caravans, were to develop dteir wort in<tepcndently, first in the Stak 
area and then on the Bdtoro, where a nicctmg envisaged fof the roth July. 
The fettim to Italy waa scheduled for the first half of October. 

It is a fact that all the preparations contemplated in the basic plan came io 
fruition and the dates given were in general adhered to. Only the assault on the 
summit of Ki wai seriously retarded as a resuk of the cxceptiorml duration of 
bad weather in the assault phase. It may therefore be superfluous to occupy 
oundves any more with that plan aiid we may pass instead to rrairding the 
saUent events of the expedition. ^ 
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1 must jidd hm dial at first the c^epedition's p^sonnel was id toosUe of eight 
climbers and fcven flcicfitists, ciduding the cHicf| with the tight to increase the 
climbers by two» since it might prove impossible to provide at least four Sherpai. 
In reality the climbers itveiitually numbered eleven^ while the scientists rcoiained 
as originally planned- 

Let me now present my companions and coUabocatots: ProL Paolo Gtaziosi, 
aged 47, Ptofesor of Ethnology in the Utuvetsicy of Borence; an ethnographist ; 
Prnf. Antonio Mamssi, aged 4^* Professor of Geophysics in the Universtty of 
Trieste, a geophysicist; Di. Bmno ZiUrette. aged 51* Professor of Petcogetphy m 
the University of Padua; petfogttphet; Ctpt. Fmnctsco Lombsirdi, aged 56!, 
geodetic and nipographical expert in the Italian Nfilitars^ Geographical Institute; 4 
topographer; Dr. Guido Pagani, aged 17, assistsint at the OvilJdaspital at Piacenm 
Erich Abiam^ aged jj, from Bolsmo, mountaineer; Ugo Angclino, aged yi, 
from BieJla, mountaineer^ Walter aged i4i from Moan, mountaineer; 

Achilk Girtipagnom, aged 40^ from Ceevinia* mountaineer; GqILq Floreani, 
aged JO, from Cave del PrediS^ mountaineer; Engineer Pino Galotti, aged ^6, 
from Milan^ rnountaineer; Lino [^edelli^ aged ^91 tfom Cortina d*AmpC 3 tzQ^ 
moumainecr; Mario Pudio», aged jfi, from Courmayeur, rrK>untainccr; Ubaldo 
Rcy, ftged ^i, from Coiinnayeurp mountaineer; Cino Solda (or is it Bolda?)^ aged 
47, from Rccoaro^ rnouniaktcer; Sergio Viono, aged 16, from Counmyeur, 
mountaineer; Mario Paotma^ aged 13^ frooi Bologna, cinematographer. 

l*he choice of die scientists was made by me with reference to the special tasks 
destined for each- 'Fhc choice of the dimbets re$ultcd from a $crics of selections. 
The names were given first of all by the C-A-L 

On the basis of « first esaminatioo, twenty-three were pm on a short list as 
those likely to be most useful. These were cotweoed by me to a tpeedng at ^^ilan 
DU the tjth December and given all relevant infomtatipn regarding the methpd^ 
and conditions for the ciq>cdition; alt of them voluncecrsp and thu^ not salaried, 
all subject to an agreed dtsdpiinc. After this rrwscdng. w'hcn I cook the opportumty 
to illusirare, with hinrem slides among other thin^, the Abrtj^ Spur of Ka* we 
had the first medical examination and the phpiological te$ta of the candidates at 
the Milan University clinics. A first selection was made on (he basis of these tests. 
As none of the i.'siididatcf had taken part in dimbing expeditions oumde the 
actual AipSf and in order to test out certain materuib far the expediticifip I had 
arranged a couple of winter campaigns for the oindidatcs on high mountains, one 
on the little Matterhorn at a height of ti^yoo ft., and one on the Monte Rosa 
group between the Gnifctri refuge and the summit (i ft.). 

During these exeiciscfl I had arrange for various practices on rock and on 
ice under the control of an official of the Army Qimbing School on the basis of 
a daily programme drawn up by me. pie first of these campaigns ran from the 
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t^ih ID the iSth of Janiuiyv BeToie setting oiff, the dhnhers were subjected to 
fimher tests and physiological examicatjoiu at the apptopdacc depaftment of 
Turin Uoiveisicy and the examinations were repeated on the Plateau Rosa 
(lo^ooo ft.) at the end of the ciemses. 

On the basis of the physiological report and that of the military observer, I 
proceeded to a final seketioa of the climbees, who increased in number from 
eight to eleven, as I bad learned in. the mesnrime of the ptataical impossibility of 
engaging any Shcepas, 

second campaign also, the special purpose of which was to give a first 
acclitnatbiatioo, pioceeded according to plan from the ifith to the rfith February, 
with an extra week thrown in for a few only of the mountainceta. 

During these campaigns we carried ont tests on various materials chosen for 
the purpose by aj^ropriate sub^ommissions over which i bad presided during 
their studies and composed of sdentific men and technicians fimm t'arious btanches 
of industry. The tents, for instance, bad been especially made on die basis of tlte 
types used by the Swiss and the English on Mount Everest. The first model had 
boat tried out during the 19jy preparatory expedtrion and had been perfected 
thereafter on the of further tests made on the little Matteihom campaJgo, 
when the temperattue had remained very low. As an example of these tests 1 wHl 
mention that various materials had been ordered for the linings of the tents, such 
aa cotton, wool, silk and nylon, and that in the eaperimencat tents we had installed 
thermometers for making comparisons with the diflfcrent external conditions. 
Thus we found for Instance that, weight for weight, silk suited our ends better 
than any other material; it was thetefbre our final selection for the tent type we 
were to use. We ako tried out topes, portable radio receivers and tians miners, 
a portable Idefcric, and clothing of diiferent kinds of material. The final tests 
were carried out during the Monte Rosa campaign. 

Special studies bty an appropriate mb-coinnaisrion wxre leqmied by the open* 
ciicuit oxygen respirators, where of two types were adopted, one Italian and one 
fo»ign: victuals were selected by a commission of physiologisrs, manufiictuiera 
and Ambers; boots were handled by a technical cammission and buih to improve 
on the English type with a lining of opossum for the approach marches, and the 
same on the Swiss type, with rdndeer skin for the tiighesr altitudes. As com¬ 
bustibles for bearing tht food—tested in decompression chambers at an atmo¬ 
sphere corresponding to an altitude of over |o,Dt» ft.—we adopted propane rn 
ro ntainera adapted to serve as oven and as burner. 

All these studies and experiments went on until tbe date arranged for the 
campaigns. Towards mid-March a good deal of the maierinl vvas ready for 
embarkadon in the cellars of the Geological Iiudtutc of Milan Univetrity, which 
was the cxpcdirion'i headquarters. 



Tlie prepanuoQ of the bales was handleil the membeis of tbe ctpediiioa 
themselves, with aid of a few (fiends, and was a very laborious business, because 
I had anangeil for the gtcater port of the supplies to teach thcic destimrion 
without beif^ opened at Skatdu Of the base~cajnp, Thus we had things marked 
in black, red, gieeo and blue accoidlng as they wens desdned for the climbers or 
the scientists, or wens intended fof use on the approadi-imtch, at the basc-camp. 
Of at the various camps up the Ki spur. Funher, wc had difletent types of 
p arking ; silk bags, boMs of lanunatcd wood, and others of wMcd carton with a 
special insulation round them according to destinadoa and oocitents. Industty 
and teduucuuis and Italian skill did wonders in this delicate piepaiaiory phase. 

On tbe joth March all was ready and the eapeditiota's baggage, weighing over 
ij tons, was duly embarked at Genoa and accompanied to Katachi by two 
members of the expedidon. In the first days of April I sent Doctor Zanetdn to 
Pakistan by air to organize the disembarkaiiott and ttansport of the baggage to 
Rawalpindi. I myself left Rome on the ijth April, while the main body joined 
me at Kafaohi a week later. 

Thanks to the customs fedlitics arranged by the Pakistan GoveEnment, and 
to the gcacfous oollabomtion of friends resident in Karachi, the heavy kit, 
arriving by a Lloyd-Triestino ship on the tyth April, was able to proceed forth¬ 
with to RawalpindL But the uDfavourable conditions for the dighi to Skardu 
enforced a delay of several days. 

During this period our expedition was enlarged by the Medicai Colonel Ata 
Dllah, observer for the Govemcnent of Pakistan, three Pakistan officials (Major 
Beshir, Caps. Butt and Eng- Munir) to aid os in oeganiring ttansportation to the 
base-camp; also a lopogtaphic assistant named Bashadjan. 

Finally, on the 17th April, the weather having improved, all the baggage and 
a large part of the expedidon was able to reach the Skardu, oasis on the left bonk 
of the Indus by air. 

While, with the help of the local authorities and above alJ of Ata Ullah, steps 
were taken to organize the great caravan fot transpocting the yoo loads to the 
base-camp, an t^portunity turned up for a flight round K a in the same aeroplane 
and with the same crew that had conveyed us to Skafdu. With a sky perfectly 
serene and an atmosphere tiuitc limpid, at d.jo a. m, on the joth April the 
aeroplane took off from the impromptu airport and gained height in Large spimls 
over the vast sandy plain where the waters of the Sfaigar meet those of the Indus. 
1 hod with me two dnematograph operators and one of the climbers (Abram), 
who was our specialist in the oxygen respiiatots we had to wear during the flight, 
as the DC j was not provided with them. 

Once we had reached 13,000 ft. wc ptoceeded towards the village of Askolc 
and the great grey wrinkle of the Bahoio Glacier, flying over the Concordia 
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airrphithc&tre, vhirtr the two main tribiitaries join it. After rising to the muimum 
height of i|j6oo ft.j we veered fmally |C which rose like a throne on 

our left. The motmmin cotjditiojis, cspcdaJJy in the upper pan^ seemed co me no 
difictent from those reproduecd m the photographs which Houston had been 
kind enough to send me. 

Soon flii^rromds we went up the Saddle of the Winds and reached the big 
gkders of Cashcrbmm and Lirdok, hatting the Shaksgajn Valley, where 1 had 
made a topographical sutfcv during the 1929 expedldon. This ij-year-old 
experience proved very uKhii to me^ because it allowed me to find my bearings 
and plot otif route by memory amid the highly complicated ma^c of valleys^ 
o^ts and gbders in this impassable country. On teaching the Shaksgam Valley^ 
wc turned off fowanh the Sarpo Lagg Glacier* already well known to me, and on 
reaching the level of the dtaraaeristje Torre Muttagh, I found it easy enough to 
find once more the pass tff the some name to re-enter the Baltoto* and thence 
reach Skardu direct after a twi>hour flight This view ftom above of the territory 
we w'cfe to visit lad also provjdKl me with tiscftil views of conditions on the 
Baltoro, which appeared to be snowbound only above 14,000 ft. 

In the meantime Steps had been taken to reendt some joo porters in the 
neighbourhood of Skardu; for pnicticil reasons I divided then into three panics, 
entrustmg the command of rlicm to Solda, Compagnoni and Angelino^ aided by 
the Pakisian officiai£* by the caravan Icadct Sadit^ and by ten HunEi porters 
appositely recruited by Ata Allah m aid us in our high level journeys- 

There were also two independent patrols: one by Ata UUah and FloteaninJ, 
going straight to Askolc to obiain funher supplies of flour foe the tiatives and to 
organinc the radio connections, and the other by Engineer Ciatlotri and Puchor, 
to facilitate the caravan in its river crossings. 

The three parties left Skardu at daily intervals between the joih April and the 
and May. 1 kft with the last of themp hut by forcitig my pace 1 slowly readied 
the head to gain some persomi c^tpericnce of the caravan*! gencesi progress. At 
Askole Ata UUah had meantime found the large quantities of flour needed for 
continuing the march into umnhabitctl territory* It must be borne in mind that 
the porters consume about two pounds of flour a day^ which nifcans that one 
day*$ normal coosmuption was about half a ton. What with the trip out and 
home, the column of poirera was expected to consume over eight ton$ of flour, 
its transportation being handled hy a special caravan hired at Askole and rnaking 
further trips as fu as Utdmkas (t ft,), Ebrec dap march from the base campi 
where there were narurai shelters and also scrub for making a fire. There were 
dap when my caravan marching ou the Baltom amounted to -po persons. Apart 
from this there were three other ciira\*ani| some independent^ some united* 
operating in the Stak regifm in the serviM of ibe idenidsts. 
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It cafV to urngioe tbe complicated problems that occupied tn}' mind dunng 
those days and the kind of preoccupadoto that assailed me when, arriving on the 
9th May at the stores dump at oo the left side of the Baltoro. it began to 

snow. The Ualu people were not provided with winter equipment, nor could 1 
have provided it for so many people. The next day the march on the glacier 
continued in thick snow and in a fieesing temperature. It happenixl fottumtely 
that Urdukas possessed good natural supplies of fuel. But since the snowfall 
showed no signs of ceasing, cbe poirers mfused lo leave. 

Each day^’s halt cztoted new complications in the matter of stqsplies, hut oo 
the other hand it was impossible to go on with so many people in the middle of 
a snowstofnii 

The first desertions now began* fonuoarcly on z limited scale. At the be- 
ginning of ihc afternoon the new day^ leaving a good ptqponicia of ibe rlimhing 
party at Urdukas for dieii fim period of accUmatkarion and breaking in, the 
caxBVMi succeeded in getting under way again in a dear periods The snow 
continued to pile up as wc marched cm» making it very hard going. On the 
morning of the i3Lh, after two freezing nights spent sr small dear spaces on the 
moraine, the wind diipencd the dauds and the sun came out to warm iis tip, at 
the same time creating other difficulties by the Tiolent reflection from the snow. 
Wc had a certain Dumber of dark glasses, but not enough for bo many people^ 
besides, a few days before* during our flighi over Baltoro, this whole area Imd 
been clear of snow. On rite i4£h the situation was worrying in the mormng 
because the porters seemed determined to abatuioa us. However, after long 
argument, we persuaded them to go on. Yet one party did leave us, scattering 
their loads along the tiack. 

In the aftemoon we came to Concordk* the magnificent mountain amphi¬ 
theatre at the confluence of the two great tributartea of the BaJtoro. Ka rose 
majesticaily against the background of the Godwin Austen Glaciet: closer and 
above us stoc^ anothet cighc-thousandcr, the Baichan Kangri (Broad Peak) and 
the Gaaherbtuin, with two other cight-ihoiisanckrt* most of them hidden Iram 
our sight by their smaller brother^ The spectacle was magnifkcirt, but the country^ 
side wintry. 

When we arrived at the stores centre, at ij>ooo ft. and only five hours from 
the base cunp, wc were faced with the untirpcctcd^ All the bearers who were 
exhausted imd burnt by the sun, made a lively protcsc and pushed off in groups 
along the tetum road. 

There remained with me Compagnorti* Gallotii* Rcyt Au UlJah, the three 

Pakistan officeti, eight Himzas and a ungk Baid. 1 was disconcerted and 

perplexed* and quite urubic to hold back that mass of exasperated men. Stnught- 

way I scut the Pakistan officers and the caravan chief to Askole with the task of 
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rccmidng trid sending itp to me as mamy bcaim lu tliey could Tmoagc. On the 
15 th May, on a day of full suo and limpid stmosphctc, I ascended the gladcr again 
up 10 the approaches to Ki to choose a position for the b$st taitip: the genera] 
plan of the expeditioD had provided tor the election of the camp on that day^ On 
this occasion wt put up a single tent: ic was Uke an afStimdoii. Then the weather 
became bad again and it began to snow obstlnfttdy: to ten days i layer two feet 
deep was deposited, FioaUy^ on the r^th hCiy* there arrived unexpectedly a 
caravan of jo bcaiers led by climbers who were at UrduJeas^ sod tlic next day we 
managed to get them to push on with Compagnoni^ Puchoz, GaUotd and Rey for 
the base camp. On their return^ howereTp the violently had weather not only 
ptevemed our sending the caravan bade to the base camp with fiixtbex loads^ but 
left us ourselves in senoua diOSculdes from lack of Hour. Therefore, as soon as 
the weather cleared a hit we had to send them down the valleyp It was only on 
die )Oth May that the bad weather ceased and the following day^ mohilmng all 
avtulabie men, I moved to the base camp myself together with Fioreanini* 
remaining in cadio contain with Concordia Camp^ but not with Skandu, with 
which wt had never made proper contact, 

ITic temperature remamed very low: the thermometer fell to zo** bebw 
aero (C), 

Next day I ient Compagnoni, Gallotti^ Puchoz, and Rey to reconnoitre the 
Abtuicd Spur, They returned the same evening to tdl me that they had found the 
sites of the i$t and and American camps. 

After the misfomines which had heaped themselves upon us during our 
march on the 19th May there arrived at the base camp that fine fcUow Sadiq, with 
a caravan of }oq or more porters, carrying practically at! the loads that had been 
left at Concordia. While some of them went down the next day to pick up the 
parcels scattered all along the route, we persuaded the porters to carry loads to 
Camp I* 

This was unexpected good fortune. Sixty-two toads meant over lYt tons of 
foods and goods. Not that these were all that was wanted for the ascent^ but 
certainly it represented the bulk of the baggage to be transferred along die spur 
to pfovisjot! the tWDUS champs. 

Great therefore was my rdwf when I handed over the hastily chosen loads to 
the porrera. On the evening of the 50th May t W tons of our kit had accumulared 
under two ample tents on the two spacious sites of Camp I, at 17,700 ft* That 
evening all the members of the expedition joined me at Camp. The festive 
day passed in the greatest peace of mind. 

In the erveniflg we remained a lojig rime chattering in the mess tent about 
future programmes, about the difficulties of the ascent, and about the possibilities 
of reaching the summit. 
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^ The Hiui2u began ttajuponadem ^th our own men on the ist June. Mean» 
whiJc the Base Gimp was busy preparing two windies wkiefa were to drag the 
loads up a snow slide on skids. 1 ought hen to mentioR Thai the preceding year 
I had observed a very long stretch of snow tunning down firom the C^mp V 
and VI to the Godwin Austen Glacier. Thus the idea was botn in nx of taking 
a winch with us^ to pull the loads up rather than carry dum all on our backs^ 
t had also thought of using a petrol engine^ but the cather unsatisfactory results 
of tests during the experimental camp on the Little Mattethom ted me to abandon 
the idea. 

On the occasion of Compagnoni's ficst reconnaissance at Camp D, he had 
conimned the possibility of using the winch^ and so, on the and June, I too went 
up to a little saddle perched above Camp I to watch the first trials of dragging the 
loads up on sledges. Tests began with loads of lbs. and then 44 lbs. All went 
well! the sledge, drawo by the hand-winch, went up a loeo-feet slope in ten 
minut»l The neat day wc began regular trains, first up 1000 ft, and then 1000 ft., 
using in addition a home-made wioch turned out at the Base Camp. Alter two 
days work some scores of loads had already gone up to a snail saddle coveted 
with snow where tents were erteted to cover the loa^. 

Then came the bad weather with furious winds. On the very naitow saddle 
of snow and rock the tents were subjected to a tremendous bearing, but they did 
nor give. Fixed topes were promptly put up alongside the slide, along a little 
crest of rock, clear of all danger from avalanches. 

On the succeeding dap the weather remained foul, with strong wind and cold 
and frequent snow-storms. Still, there was no hteak in the transpott although 
this severely tried the climbers and the Huiixas, who were compelled to do their 
W’ork in condidons of extreme difficulty. In the meanwhile Compagnoni succeeded 
in reaching Camp IV and with Rey and Puchoa, he carried up to it tent and gear 
and foodstulft, so that Compagnoni and Rey were able to remain there, while 
Puchoz went back to Camp II. But the steadily worsening weather made It 
advisable to remove all men tcmpotarily ftom Camp IV, On the roth a violent 
squall was unleashed, forcing everyone to stay under canvas. The preceding day 
Doctor Ragani had gone to Camp H to cure Puchoz of throat trouble. Pagant 
did not consider it necessary to send him down with Compagsooi and Rey to the 
Base Camp: sore diroacs were fitirly common up there and generally vanished 
afict a day or two. Pagan! did not find them a serious matter. Next day, however, 
Puchox showed a ccctEiiA amount of dppnoa, but he had no fever and his pulse 
was regular: m e dirat aid was supplemented with antibiotics and oxygen, of which 
a great deal was available. During the afternoon and evening of die aoth June 
the patient took food without revealing the seriousness of the malady which 

afflicted him. iTie doctor was with him in the rent. A little after one o^'etock on 
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the aisi June, while iht latter was prepafing 'O give him some medkinc, ibc sick 
^an ^—whci seemed diowsy—cipiietl aiier a brief agotiyr It was a terrible blow 

foreveryooe. „* /- *» i„ i 

The $quali g«w ficrctf the nratt ih.f arid aH who were sfiii at Qunp 11 hastenea 

to come dovra by ibe JiJied napes nitrtchcd along the tack leading to Camp L 
In the afternoon 1 saw * bog Be of men approaching from afar ov« the snow- 
coveted glacier. I was surprised, since undl then someone had always siayed on 
the spur to get on with the work, even in bad weather. When the of my 
comrades w-as doscr I noticed their gloomy faces but codd not imagine, even 
remotely, the tausc. Ang^no drew near to inc. " What is ii?” I asked. “Puchoz 
is dead", he answered with a sob. 

A grave disaster had smitten the wpedition. a disaster which none of ns could 
have foreseen. It would have been easy enough to imagine a mounuineenng 
accident, through an avalancbc or a Bill, but never from iUness. But the hard 
reality had to be faced with a firm spirit. We came together in the communal tent 
and ronsuked as to whai was to be done: the sad news must be conveyed to Italy 

We iliscussed the ways and means of burying him; carrying his remains 
down as soon as tlic huiiicarie was over and placing the body under the K.a spur, 
whete the .\mcficans had eicoed a monument toGilltey, lulled during theprevious 
year’s expedition, burying it there in a grave scooped out of the rock. 

And that is where w'e bore our Puchoa on the morning of rbe zyrh and buried 
him wiih sad cetemoniaL 

'fbe expedition had been gravely stricken by the loss of one ot its strongest 
men. Bur vdiat better honour could be paid his tncmf*ry than the contjocst of K a. 
for which be had died? Thar was what the expedition unanimously agreed. 

We had to resume the ascent with even greater vigour, so that we might carve 
on his stone the date of the conquest achieved in his name. On the morning of 
the iTtb operations were resumed on the Abruazi Spur. 

The patch of clear weather that hod let us teoover and give buriaJ to Matio 
Puchoa’a remains did not last long. Still, up to the end of June the weather was 
ceasonable, allowing our men echclonned between Camps I and IV to resume 
transponarioo of the loads with the help of the winches. These covered two 
stretches of about looo ft. each. The Ifads w«t carried on our shoulders to the 
snowslide just above Camp 1 , and \rcic thence drawn up by the hand-wmeh to 
the so-called "intermediate station" between Camps I and Tl. At the "Inter¬ 
mediate" the loads were transferred to the other sledge served by the second 
winch, and thus they came to the crest of a ridge which then became out Camp 11 . 

I at this point lecoed that the second American camp had been situated 
in a safe position, but access to it was rather dangerous and subject to falls of 
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rocks uid to s'vnbjichcs. Since, fuEthetmorei it w?is sonoe diiuicice to the side of 
the slide, it could not be served by the winches. 

This fiitiuitiQii soon obliged us to choose s ditietcn! situaiton for Cuop 11 , on 
the edge of the slide itself, which give us the double sdvintsge of getiing the 
fullest use of the winches and ar the same Time having s way up which was mote 
direct and less dangerous. Camp IV, like Camp LU, was in the tame posiduo os 
that chosen by the ^Vmencans, Indeed, having regard to the narrowness of the 
^ce for pitching oar tents on the Abnotei Spur and also the sharp indinatitjn 
of the slope, it was of great advantage to us lo utilize as far as possible the sites 
prepared by our pr^kcessors, following their own way up, which was still marked 
iiere and there by hxed ropes. In geocTal we tefiained from using these topes, as 
they did not sufficiently guarantee our security. 

Meanwhile, as tlie tnuuporration operations along the slide were continuing, 
on the 50th June Ctnnpagnoni, a man of the strongest physique and spirit, 
infoenutd me that he atkd Rer had together reached CampV, situated above 
House’s Chimney. Later on, Abiam and Vtotto nsed topes up the cbininey which 
was encrusted with ice and hlkd with fresh snow. 

From the rst July the weather grew worse again and violent squalls of snow 
burst over the Abruzzi Spur, bliicking the tnutsponation once more and forcing 
ihe crews to rentain in iheir tents. 

Tliese long sojotims in the tiny tents did not help the meii*s health at alh the 
prolonged immobility, rhe inconvenient posture of the body during meals, the 
very difiiculty of pteparing hot food, the cold and the altitude, all of tltese in the 
long run ended in a lack of appetite and digestive disturbances. Other disturbances 
to the throat were caused by the cold and the dryness of the air. All in all, paradox 
thought it may scon, rhe periods of immobility were nwre weadng to the men 
than the relatively good periods when they could get out and dedicate themselves 
to the transportation of loads and the equipping of the war up, although they 
remained for hour after Jiour exposed to the freoeing wind and snow, and were 
subjected to inikscribable fatigue in working the winches and carrying loads on 
their shoulders. In this work they were aided by the Hunaas, who at various 
periods shuttled between the Base Camp and the Abruzzi Spur, so as to complete 
the re-equipment, sfutring with ourselves the labours of conveying the loads from 
camp to camp. 

But things did not alwwys go smoothly; the caprices of some of the Hunns, 
w*ho every now and then threw' up their jobs without ceason, and their scanty 
sense of diadplinc all Jed to ntisunderstarulings which it was not always easy to 
pacify. In this work of reducing tension Ata UUih often came to my aid, devoting 
himself to the task of securing the best collaboration from these “men of the 

mountain**. One of out best coUaborators was ondoubtedly hiahdi, w'ho came 
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forward cadi tune with the greatest good will to meet our dermndt ; another was 
l$a Khan. 

Tlw sinuiion at the beginning of July was as follows; Compagnoni, Abtam. 
Rey, Gallotd and Viotw at CanipIVi Angelino, Fbreanini, Laccdelli, Pagani, 
Solda at n. Bonatti had jest come down from IV because of sore throat, later 
followed by Rcy and Viotto. On July jrd Bonatti arrived at the Base Camp with 
ft hacking cough and Viotto with general weakness, caused perhaps by preceding 
bouts of stomach trouhie. Meanwhile, despite their torment, they continued their 
twnsporiation operations on the slide, with help particularly from Floteanini, 
Lscedelli, and Stilda, in intense cold and with the continuous threat of avalanches. 

On the and July Compagnoni and Abram carried up the tcleferic supports 
above the wall of House's Chnnaey and, under the direction of Gallotti, they 
succeeded in getting it to work and using it for the namportaiion of i number 
of loads. In very few minutes the loads went up over the wall; carried on the 
shoulders they would have demanded unbearable toil and setioiis risks. Otherwise 
the uselessness of a tclcferic in this realm has also been proved by the Americaas, 
who had adopred a similar system, 

On the }id July the storm raged furiously; it was impossible to go out and 
difficult to i»t in the tents which were cchelonncd on the Abruzzi Spur. The 
canvas flapped and heat so violently as to prevent all sleep, thundering in our 
heads like an earrht^uake. On occasions It seemed as if they were just about to 
blow away. 

On the 41I1 July Compagnoni, Abtam and Gallotti, after having carried a 
series of loads up the chimney with Mahdi's aid and with the help of the teleferic. 
went on to Comp V end pitched a tent there, returning on the evening of the same 
dav. It was no easy job because the wind prevented their streiching the canvas 
and made it very difficult to anchor the tent to the ground. On the morning of 
the 6th the orange-yellow tent was visible from Dare Camp, through binocuLan. 

The 6th July was fuU of wind with intermittent snow. At the mommg radio¬ 
appointment with Camp V, Compagnoni informed me that be hod been aitacked 
by acute earache on one side and asked for help: I proposed that he should come 
lower down and eventually to the Bare Camp, where in fact he did arrive late in 
the attemoon, together with Mahdi. Ihus there remained at CuepV Abram and 
Gallotti, who proposed to go on the neii day to Camp VI, while Rcy and Solda 
went up to Camp IV, and Floreanini with Lacedelli shifred the hand winch a little 
above Camp HI. Below Camp tH there was a small wall about jo ft. high, along 
which stretched two fixed ropes left by the Americans, joined together and used 
on several occasions by our people while cUmbing. It was the only point at whidi 
topes fixed by earlier cipedidons ceQULincd in use. On the return joumey 
Floreanini tried to descend thU wall for the first time, but after a few feet the 


n)pcs oimc Adrift fconi their icl^-cftlst^^d mchorage Af>H the moiiniAinccir fell 
headlong down the snow slop^ He coniinued to whirl dowii^ Leaping tnd 
boundng at great speed, for some Boo ft. until by a miiack he dme to a stop, 
bmUed and bleeding, on a little rocky pLuTcau a little ibovc Camp IT. Bui nothing 
was broken t he was l^Jped to Camp D, whett Pagani was, and given nudical 
attention. 

On the 7th July, in lathcr better weather^ Abram and G^otd went up for the 
first time to Camp VI, setting fixed ropes along the route and returning by daylight 
ro CampV, finding there Rey and Solda, who had brought up some Joads from 
the camp below. 

Meanwhile difficulties had been developing with the Hunsas, five of whom 
had pushed off from the upper camps without giving any leasoti, abandoning 
thdr job. In agreement with Ata UUah. I dcdderl to sack three who had done 
very liiUc work, either for rtsisons of health or from lack of good will; I also had 
in mind the need to make an example^ The other five went up again to the spiir, 
accompanied by Ata UUah. 1 wanted to go up 10 the tipper camps [00| from 
similar motives, but was begged by my companiam not to do so for lack of space 
in the fents- To lighten the iahour of the Huiusas i had already^ some time before, 
sent three of the Bald up to Camp 11 on penmanem service, with cxccUcnt results. 

On the 3 th, Abram md GaUotti went up to Camp VI with Joadit of materials. 
The same d^y Rey went up to V and Bouatti, much recovered, left the Ba$c Camp 
for the upper cainps. But the weather had by now deteriorated, subjecting the 
mountaineers to great fatigue, which among odier things gave Abram throat 
trouble.. The three at Camp V had planned to cofuc di>wn. the next day to a lower 
camp, but the prohibidve weather conditions forced titem to remain where they 
weft The stomt got worse the nest day, tuming into a real tornado^ 

!n the early hours of the afternoon Ata UUah arrived at the Base Camp with 
the Hunxas and the Baliis - later Abram^ Gtllotri, Rey and Solda, came too, the 
first straight from CampV smd the laat from Camp IV. ArjgeUno, Bonatti, 
Ploreaniiu, LacedcUi and Pagani had remained at Camp LI and they too werv 
asking for insTiuettons what to do. It a somewhat delicate moment inasmuch 
as the persistence of the had wcsLihcr and the wear and tear of man-power did not 
leave us with very rosy prospects for the ensuing weeks. On the 1 tth the squall 
became even worse and radio communicsdori with Camp H was cut off. Radio 
Pakistan continued to forecast l^ad weather* In the niorning I sent two of the 
Hunxas to Camp 11 to ask for news. 

Ltespitc the unfavourabk prospects, on the rath the diminished^ and 
Bonani and Lacedctli profited from this improvement to go up with two Hunaas 
and loads from Camp 11 to Camp IV* The next day I decided to go up tnyself. 

I had wtitteo a message to encourage my^much tried companions after such great 
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btigtiE and I desire*! kj cojivc)' it aloud also to those renta'ding in the caoips- 
Co^pagnom, Rcy, Viotto and Fandn went with me. We quickly reached Camp I, 
situated as you know, near die top of a cone of detritus, and then, following the 
Exed ropes along the edge of the snow slide, wt reached Camp U about midday. 
There we found Angclino, Pagani. Floieanini—the last mentioned badly bruised 
by his recent fill, and the others much vexed by the deserdon of the two Hunxas 
who were to aid them in trinspofting the winch and had gone down to die Base 
Camp instead. Bonatti and Laccdelli were at CampV, 

On the 14th July the weather remained compitatively good; ! prqMred 
another message hy which 1 gave Compignoni, who had shown exo^Uoml 
rtsisiancc and strength of character, ^'thc function and ntspoasibillty of directing 
the attack on the sutriTiut". 

1 was informed by tadio that Compngnoni and Rey had arrived meanwhde at 
CampV. while Bonatti and LacedclU, after having carried bads from the upper 
station of the tdefcac on House’* Chimney, hail in ^ afremoon gone up to 
Camp VI. If the weather should remain even slightly tavoutahle we could i^ly 
hope for an early conquest of the shoulder. But in the course of the evening, 
while Au UUah was listening on the large radio ecceiver. he Btinounccd the call- 
sign of our Skardu mdio. 

It was the vtnee of the tadio-tdegaphist of the O.N.U. calling us in con¬ 
ventional phraseology 1 

This was a most moving moment: for the first time in two months and a hall we 
!ud at last succeeded in making ladiixootact with Shard u and the civilired world. 

That was a memorable evening even if we did not succeed in making ourselves 
hdfci by Skuxdu. 

From the i jth the weather gave signs of deterioration: none the less Abram. 
Gallotti and Soltla. who had been « the Base Gamp for four days, went off for 
the higher camps with four laden Balds, and on the ind reach Camp II with two 
heaters. Tlic wind grew fiercer and fiercer that evening, presaging the storm 
which taged for the next two days and once more interrupted the shoulder- 
transportation by the sledge mure echcltmncd between I and VI. On the 17th 
great masses of cloud, coming from the south-east, passed across the Negrotto 
Ridge and went on to stagnate on the walls of Ka. The humid ait and unusually 
high tetnpetature had the charactetiaiics of Central Himalayan monsoon weather: 
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inch mx^K have beca ibc impfc^sicwi mp comradies in the spur omp 5 , since dicy 
several liiiK^s asked me for news of the monaocn and for weather rcpoirs for 
the days to come. But these coukl not have beoi mote imfitvoiirabic* Foe my 
own put I had already more than once expressa] my opimon on the monsoon^ 
and 1 had no serious motives for ehanging the inofe so inasmuch as the 
expedition's own progtummc was based on the assumption a getmine humid 
summer monsoon period did not occur in the Karakoram. ! tlicretorc left it to 
the judgment of those in the higher camps whether to come lower down or stay 
where they And w^hen I Jmmed that those who were the highest up would 

prefer to remain there fbt some days yet* 1 was tolly very sacLsfied* 

In the evening the sky became clear once more and the atmosphere perfectly 
calm. In the aficrooon of the same day Doctor Zanettui of the scientific parry 
arrived at the Base Camp* and lie volunteered to help us in any way with our 
mountaineering acrivities. 

Our efforts to make better radio contact with Skardu had been contmuing. 
Thus, at the 7.30 cvenhig appointment* after receiving the cail-sigtuJ perfectly^ 
Skardu managed to bear well and correctly* It would lx diffictdi to convey our 
joy and enthusiasm^ 

Tlic idea that from now on we could transmir our news to Italy and receive 
theirs in the cou rse of a few hours was of groit comfort to us. 

lltanks to the fine weather* the * Sth July was a day of hard work for everyone* 
and a really memtuahle day for the expeditioni Early m the morning Cotnpagnoni 
and Rcy left CampV and* quickly reaching Camp VI, ihe ridge having been 
previously fitted up with fixed ropes* faced the famous **bUck pyramid of the 
Americans, that scries of Urge rock slabs covered with gUssy ice and quaden^d 
with fresh anow* which* according to out predecessors^ idncrary* must first be 
overcome before setting foot on the *^shcnlltlc^^^ *nicy were followed by Bonattl 
and Laccdclli with a heavy load of pitona and rope which they fixed along ihat 
mr?st perilaus path. A good 7 JO yaidft of fixed ropes were left on the waU on 
that bborious day! Meanwhile* at a tower level the transportmtion of victuals 
and materials was being cirricd out by the other mountaineers aided more or liss 
effirjcnily by $ofDc of the Hutim. 

The dUtriburion of the personnel tn the camps on the evening of that day was 
as follows: Compagooni* Bonaiti, LacedeEi and Rey at CampV; Abnun, Gallottii 
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Flofwnini, Vlotto, and Faittin at Comp IV; AngdkiD with Sold* and Pagani at 
Camp n, Neit motnitig while those at Camp IV, except ttie Ust-rtamod, came 
down to Camp HI to get fresh loads, Abtam and GaUotti climbed up to Camp V, 
vhcie the third tent had been pitched, taking care at the same rime of the 
tcaasportarion of the loads from House's Chimney to the ncai-by camp. Angel! no, 
Solda, and Pagani had in the mcanume mov^ ftom II to tV, Thus on the 
aoth July no less than six men met at Camp V. 

The reconnaissance on the shoulder had shown amongst other things how 
inopportune it would he to pitch out Cimp VH at the inamveniciii and dangerous 
place where the Americans had placed theirs, situated at the foot of a precipitous 
cliff of ice and only a short distance away from the brow of a very deep ioclt-£ili. 
It would be better to place our Camp VI joo fi. higher, and to take our Camp Vll 
to the site of the American Cin^Vili, on the shoulder itself and in a hiirly safe 
position. 

This problem, which bad been discussed with the help of photographs down 
at the Base Camp, began to find its soltirion on the roth July with the ascent by 
Abram, Bonatti, Rorcanim, Gallotti and laccdelli with heavy loads to the new 
position of Camp VI and with the coastruirrion of a fiat site for the tent. Their 
hard work was seriously Impeded by a storm which did not permit them to pitch 
the tent that day, so that they had all to return to Camp V, And Iicrc, due to the 
really wicked weather, supplies were not coming up from the base at a sufficiently 
tapid tato. 

Fottunately Con^gnoni and Rey had gone down during the day to the upper 
starion of the tdeferic and managed to recover ten or ao loads and convey them 
to the camp. The next day there was a nwst violent stotm which once more 
forced us all to tray in our tents, 

On the itnd July the conditions were not good at Camp V, where too many 
people had gathered, lecjuiring more supplies than the bad weather permitted to 
be brought up, 1 suggested lo Compagnoni that the group be divided into two 
squads, one squad resting lower down, and ultimately at the Base Camp, while 
the other remained in waiting, so as to be able to profit from the first break in the 
weather to nuke a bridgehead on the sho u l d e r and anyway to complete the 
equipment of the new camp. 

In the late afternoon of that same day* just a* the weather below seemed to be 

getting better, Compagnoni, Lacedelll, and Rey arrived at the Base Catnp. The 

next day the transportation between Camps EH and IV went on busily and on the 

a4th July, in quite good weather, the three at GampV went up again to the 

upjier VI, pitched a tent there and fuitushed it with supplies and victuals. That 

same day I left the Base Camp and went uHth Zanettin to the Saddle of the Winds 

(io.yoo ft.), whence the shoiddet of IC s and the way up to the crest could be seen 
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very wcIL Qimpngiiom, tAcedclli. ind Rey went witli roc too but left me at the 
bia$e of the Ah mmd Spur to go on to ihe htghci campl. 

Advantage was taken of the impiDvcnient in the weather on the ijth July by 
Abtam, Bonatti, Gallotti and Lacedelli, who moved to CampVU, wheie three 
Hunzas with further toads aUo arrived that day. 

With this move the spur could definitety ^ regarded as in our possession. 
The same day the three dimbeis who had left the Base Camp with me (cached 
GtmpV and the next day climbed oit with Floreanini towards Gimp VII, thus 
teuniiing with their comrades. The tekdve rapidity and ftequency of these 
changes from camp to catnp may serve to demonsuate the enotroous help the 
rlj mlyr * got from the fixed ropes, and to show how well aeditnarized they were. 

On the eveaiing of the z6th, Coropagnoni, Abtaro, Gallotti^ Lacedelli and Rey 
passed the night at CampVlL Floreanini had gone down lower owing to lack 
of space in the tenis. 

On the rooming of the 17th the sky was serene and the atmosphere cleat and 
ralm Had the weather remained good tt would have been possible to unleash 
the attempt on the top. Bur scarcely had 1 reached the Base Camp, on my return 
from the Saddle of the Winds, when ihe sky rapidly clouded over. The clouds 
ca roe down low, and before evening it was snowing hard. 

Throughout the ayth the weather remained adverse: tourards evening Angelino 
and Viono went down to the Base Camp in a state of great ptosiration. 

When I looked at the tent in the small-hours of the morning of the aSth, our 
camp had resumed what one might tail its usual winter aspect; during the night 
some inches of snow had lallen and these had whitened the long median moraine 
on which the Base Camp lay. But by way of compensation the weather gave 
signs of improving. With the excepdon of Bonatti, the climbers who had passed 
the whole of the ayth in the terns at Camp VIl) waiting for the weather to improve, 
left promptly with loads of victuals, tents and stores. They ascended the ice 
slope, mantled as it was with fresh snow and forming the middle part of Ka's 
shoulder, in of a site for Camp VUL But soon afterwards Rey, wore out, 

liad to give up and $0 back to CairtpVll. The others went on along the slightly 
inclined slope of the shoulder right 10 the foot of a high ice wall where Camp VIII 
was set up, a little under the point marked ij,4t>o ft. They put up a tent, and 
while Compagnoni and Lacedelli prepared to spend the night there. Abeam and 
Gallotti were on their way back to camp they had started foons. 

Towards evening the sky became (|uite serene agaro, and a cold wind blew 
from the north, foretelling a decisive improvement in atmospberic conditioiis. 

Neat day, the 19th July, the weather being good, Compagnoni and Lacedelli 
attacked the wtiU of ice that rose above CampVIII. After many hours of 
manceuvring and of indescribable fiitiguc, these two fictally succeeded in setting 
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foot oo its brow» But by now it w^s too btc to jjo on» and they weft^ pbligtdi to 
go down igain by the fixed ropes as Camp VIII^ fcaTtng their loads at the 
top of the wall Ai the same time Abmm* Bomiti. Gallotti and Rev [eft Camp VIJ 
with two complete oxygen respinitotTj, a iCfiTt and otbci camping tnatetial, in the 
ditecdoo of Camp Vlll. But quite soon aftcr^'^ircb Rej', and later oo Abi^m, were 
forced to retire, leaving their toads oo the snow. TTicy were exhausted! Rcy fek 
that he could not go on fiiitherj so he came clown from Camp VIl But Abram* 
who was still strong* remained there. Meanwhile Bonatti and GaUorti had reached 
Camp Vlll* where they pm the second cent up alongside thar of C3ompagnoni and 
LaccdcUL The two oxygen respirator* had been left half-way between Gimps VII 
and VUL 

Tlte joth July was a splendid day widt a limpid sfcy and a calm atmosphere. 
From Camp Vin Cbmpagnoni and Laccdelti again ascended the wall of ice, 
picking up the bads which they had abandoned die day before^ and continued 
towards the precipitous channel cut in the rock wall standing bebw and in front 
of the termii^ blanket of iccu The snow was abundant and powdery^ they sank 
in up CO the waist. Higher still progress became even more exhausdtig^ After 
reaching the foot of the channel, threoiened by the Edl of idcles from the over¬ 
hanging ice at the top, they bore to the left* and wen* under the ie«ncrusted 
rock wall; they overcame a series of difficult pitches and succeeded in pitching n 
Bmall tent on a small and narrow tertaoc at about 16^400 ft. lu the morning 
Bonatti and Galloni went down towards Camp Vn to recover the tespiraiors left 
by their comrades ai a half^ivay point: they succeeded in finding them and w^^:re 
bock by midday at Camp Vlll. Meanwhile, during the first evening two Hunzasi 
Mahdi and Isakhon, continued with Abram towards Camp VITT, earning victuals 
and camp equipment. At half-past three in the afternoon Abram* Bonatti and 
hbhdi put on their respirators; and followed in *hc tracks of Compagiumi and 
Lacedelli. But after a while Abram returned to camp, where he arrived at 
7.00 p. m. The cither two contimied lieavily over the fresh and powdery snow» 
The march went on till kte to the tv.*iUghi; night was now at hand. The two of 
them called out to Compagnuni md Laccdelli, but the wind blowing from the 
north blotted out theft voices for some tirtie. Tlteif corpnides suggested chat they 
should go down again* because under Camp tX there were vety stcqs pktes 
covered with ice which it would be terribly hied to try to pass In the dark. Aitvf 
taking due accouiH of the impossihility of descending without grave riit to lifcj 
the two men dug a hole in the snow* fitted themselves into it and prepared to 
spend the nighc there, a night which must liavc been a grim one it that hdght. 


THE SUM MIT. By Um L^dc/S. 

On the 5iri:h July we left CampVlU, situated at about 1^^400 ft., to go and 
prepare Gamp IX, which was to consist of k tingle very light tent- An ice-waJI 
was overenme only after severtl attempts; we had to overoome a series of 
treacherous places by means of a traverse wttb frightfijl overhangs. 

We fls^ndfid as fer as possible, till we reached the base of a chain of mets 
cutting the end part of the east wall^ constituting for us a dangerous ifrra 
About three in the afternoon we set forn on a simlJ secondary crest where it 
was possible to $ec up the small high-level rent. We estimated the height of 
Camp IX at about ^6,^50 ft Abram, Bonatti and a Hunzn were to have joined 
us tlie same night* It was their cask to bring u* the qdmders for the oxygen 
appararus which we would have to use in our attack on ihc summit. 

The bad w'cathcr which bad dogged us for forty days had held up all rmnsport 
operations and the plan of attack had undcrgtme btevitable modiflcitaons* Thus 
only a few cyliniicrs were aviulable^ and these were to serve only for the d e c i sive 
attack. The weather was serene. Bur our eyes were not mmerd to the marveUous 
panocama.; until the first shadows fdl| they were sciudnizing the arduous wall of 
rock above m, which was to open or block our way to the suminiL 

As the hours passed our aimcty increased r wc had brought not one single 
cylinder of oxj'gcn with us, and if our comrades had not arrived we would Itave 
found ourselves gravely embatassed. But out decision had been made: with or 
without osiygen we would somehow have tmdc the attempt. 

Fortunately for us, towards four in tlic aftcrnnaii we perceived three small 
figures laboriously wrorking cheir way up the precipitous slope, and they revealed 
thcm&elves ai Abrams Bonstti and the Hunaa MahdL But would our oomiades 
succeed In reaching us before nightfall? We feared nor. They had still a long 
way to go, and the sun w as lalieady sinking behind ihe crest of Ka. Soon mfrer 
that Abram left his companions to descend again to CampVIlb while Bonatti 
and Mahdi continued riieLr way to^mrds us* 

It was almost night now, and Bonatti and bfahdi had not yet nc^clied the 
difficult traverse of the had spoi3. This traverse in the dark would have been 
extremely perilous* Semn after thir we heard shouts^ We could not understand 
the words, bccauisc the wind blew them away. But what we thought we heard 
was that Bonartj wanted to come on and join us while the Huiimi disagreed and 
wanted to go down again* We shouted to fionatti to leave ihe respiiators and go 
down again. From hb silenHs wc inferred that he bad followed our advice. It 
wciuJd have been cras:y to bivouac without cent or sleeping bag, and equally risky 
CO try 10 push on in the dark over the bad patches. 
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We went back irtio our tiny Ecni to pas$ the night. The cold waa Intense and 
thirst toimtntcd our patched duoats. On the other bond wc were not at alJ 
bungty* ^ we limited ourselves to absorbing a litUe soup and a number of cups 
of camomile tea. It was the only drink which gave m my relief. 

We stretched out o« our sitte in the only pmiiJon pennitted by the limited 
space, hoping to s!eq> a little; bur in vain- Then wc began chattering, ndking 
naiuraliy enough on the one theme only* We asked ourselves what the ascent 
over the rocks would be like, and if Waller and Mahdi had brought us enough 
oxygen, and if the weather would be peupidnus. The night seemed endless. 

Scarcely had dawn made the skyline dear than we bounced out of our refuge: 
our first thought was of liic \rathcr. It seemed that we had deceived fmtsdvcs; 
above us the sky was clear of clouds, but below us there was a solid curtain of 
mist^ While we tried to spot the place where our comrades had left the oxygen 
respitaiorSf to our surprise we saw a figure descending the slope. We could nor 
i ttaV*; cHii who It was. and by shouting we only succeeded m stopping Mm a 
moment in his course. We lost ourselTes in hypothefes of the moat disparate kinds. 
The truth was incredible; Bouatd and the Hunza had passed the night in the snow. 
At five in the morning we were equipped and ready: nothing remained but to 
put cm OUT crampofiiSfc rope up and set out. In an attempt to bypass the dangerous 
spots we dcddcd to ascend a lictle and then descend in the snow. We soon found 
the place where Bonam had spent the night; we loaded ourselves with the 
respirators, with three oxygen cylinders each. There followed a moment of 
hesitation, for the weather was not promising. But Gompagfloni cut than ail 
deby by deciding to make the atrempt. It wa^ a quaricf past six when wc began 
to ascend toward the rock that barred the way to the east waJL The oxygen 
permitted us to breathe more easily, but the weight of the respicators (40 Ibs.^) 
and the rrmsks caused us a good deal of mcx>avcniencc^ 

Sweeping the mow from every hold, we 3rf>on got to the foot of the firud wait 
In front of us streEched the great ioe-chonuel attacked direct by Wicssner fifteen 
years before^ Then the channel had beert clear of snew and firm, but now not 
only was the bottom, bui the whole dtarmel was covered with such a mass of 
^ow that an attempt was dearly impossibk:. Wc wete equally unsuccessful in 
onr atEempi fureher to the left. The rocks which, seen from bclow^ seemed so 
dimable, were not in the least climbable when face to face. These vain attempts 
occtq>ied two hours. Finally we decided 10 attack the wall immedmtely to the 
left of the channel. Compagnoni managed to get up a few feet, but, nipped by 
his crampons, which had no grip on the rtadts. He suddenly lost his balance 
and ended up in soft snow. Fortunately his fall had no evil consequences. 

It was now Laeeddli'j (um. He began by taking off hJi crampons and his 
gJora. Difficulties which technically arc nm verj' great at heights like these 


became cnocmOLis^ Od ttie todcs Liceddll got on fklcly well without crampons^ 
the difEculdci begin igiin once he on the snow. A UtUe Uier^ Compagnooi 
took the lead on the rape, and i will of ice barred out Taking tiirm In 
Jeading, we managed to ascend the passage by sciambiing up the ttcachcTous 
spots. In ihc meanitme the Brst oxy'gen oontaincf wa^ exhausted. 

Any hopes that the worst difficulties had by now been overcome soon piovcd 
illusory^ A tetribiy steep snow slope awjtiujd m. Fmallyp after surriving a 
number of perilous slips^ wc rnAOiged to gee ouf feet again oo to firm tocL 
After first casting about, then scaling a rock chimney, we came to the tim of 
an abyss oyee-banging the Godwin Austen Glacier. One hhc step and in an 
Instant we would have been at the Baje Camp I At that moment Compagnanip 
temoving die mask jn order to speaks repofted that the second oxygen container 
was practically empty. We continued our upward path, veering towards the 
left, A rocky crest allowed us to diverge towards the centre of the cast wallj 
then we went over a stretch of hard snoyr. Ncjj wc amved, so 6 j as wc could 
undecscand it* at the centre of the large rounded dorsal "fin’'' ’which termirtates 
in the summit itself. That did not mean that wc liad oottk to the end, for indeed 
the slope became even steeper. 

Through mi unexpected cift in die doudj wc caught a momeniary glimpse of 
the tents at Gamp VIU* and hi the microscopic dots around It we divined that our 
companions were oerxainly following the phases of our ssocm; with amdety. 

But suddetily a shottnesa of breath, a sudden glow of heat, a trembling of the 
icgs^ maefe us au^tc that the third and hst oxygen container had also come to an 
end. By taking off our masks and breathing d^ly wc succeeded in overcoming 
the sensation of illnt$H^* while the suppos^ proximity of the sumntti and the 
weather (which showed signs of clearing) sdmubced our cnergiea?. 

Our first impulse waa to free ourselves from the dead weight of the respirators, 
but we refrained, pardy beouuc removing them would call for a conrplicated and 
dangerous imnauvre on that snowy slope^ partly because time was pressing, but 
also because we thought our goal ’was closet than it actually was. Wc could leave 
the respirators on the top, as solid testiroony of our victory I 

When we had passed the prominence that rose before us* we believed that we 
had reached the end of our labours, but a bitter disillusionment awaited us: 
behind it was another terribly long alopt The hammering of our hearts imposed 
fret^ueni halts and slowed us up; an inabtent bussing in our cars dLEturbed us. 
By good fortune* and comrarj' to what wc had lupposct! and lieaid of the tricks 
which those mountain heights can pby, oui psychical condition remained 
practically pcrfcctH 

The temperature ’was extreimly low, perhaps 40^ (C.) below^ aero; a cold wind 
had swept away the clouds and die gliders were now shining in \hc sun. 
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In this light ire noticed sdi of ft sudden th*i the ftlope was pt> longer fO pfCd" 
pilous; if wiis getting almost level; tinalJy it ceased altogether. It almcKit seemed 
untrue; nevetthclew, we were on the summit. We assured oiirselves of this by 
looking to the north* where there appears another elcvstion^ doubtless the false 
summit visible from the Base Camp. To clijninflie every doubt, glancing: level 
at the hodaon, nothing projected alx>ve us. 

Firsts we were moved to an emodormi embrace- Then, stretched out on the 
sno’w, we tore off the respiratots; to an ice-Me we filed a dbbon with the Italian 
colours, one with the colours of PftJtistiaii, and a small talTarojii of the Italian 
Alpine Cluh^ ihcse fonning ft token to leave behind on Ki. Ie was six in the 
evening: the sky, quite dear of elauds, allowed us to adtairc the marvellous 
panorama; Tr*ooo ft. in depth sepamied us from the Base Cimp, which tve could 
see if we kniked down into eIic abyss of the Godwin Auaicn Gladcr> while trom 
the casTcm brow we could see the tents of Camp VtU, our only salvation. 

But there was no dme for canreinpladon, nor for the memories which crowded 
into die mind: we had to rake the film, and the photogiaphs. To do this w'c wxro 
forced to fiike oS out gloves, w^hich caused us teal torment m ihe icy wind and 
gave Compagnoni a touch of frost-bite in the left band. 

We gave no thought lo tadng or drinking and, alter a half-hour^s began 
the return journey. (Xu gloves had become two bits of ice, and we hftd to cut 
them fight down rn the wrist m order to get them on. Without any thought of 
retracing the way we had come* we followed the Unc of greatest flope^ 

Sunset faced u^ with the great probkm of tlic dark, and all the more so since 
tlie descent was slow ; fatigue increased with every step, and wx had to rest every 
now and again to pnassage our fingers one after the other. Soon leewards the 
summit was wrapped in darkness; only the lighr of the stars, reflected in the 
snowi gave our a vague luminoiity. Wk now had recourse to an electric corcti- 

V?licn we reached the level of the tm’ixise under the ice-wall, Compagnoed 
slid on one of the te^checous places, buE managed to stop quiekly in Ehe deep 
snow« Further on we recognhsed the begtoning of the veniginoui channel 
running down to CftmpVEO, We decided to go straight down it. Arudety* 
weariness, thirst* the joy of victory, had dqjfivcd us of all contact with reality: 
suddenly we realised that we had reached ilie pkee wbero in the morning we had 
found the oxygen rcspiiaion and left ihe sacLs. A very brief stop and a gulp of 
brandy from a any flask found in one of the sacks gave us fresh life. We resumed 
ouf march on the plateau. 

Tlic torch Wfta by now exhausted and the danger of OTvasscs—wdudi we 
knew to be imnj" m thfr :rone—forced os to advance with every preciuEton+ 
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Cautioti did not lo prevcm our clipping wildljr down And finishing up on 

lower rim of one, escaping the abyss br a mitAclc* Ijiccdidli^ in falling, let go of 
his ice-ftitc which shot leaping wildly down the prcdpicc [oto the abyss^ 
tinkling as it went. 

We stmtghtway raximed our descent^ practicdly wishout reciUing the rouie, 
crusting greatly to our instincts- We must now be in the neighbovirhaod of 
r!amp Vlll, and thu diought spurted us to a final cffbrr. 

pMmost without considering how we had come, we $iw that we were on the 
ttpper rim of the ict^wall which towers above Camp Vin. As tf our fkigue was 
oot enough, we had to get do wo in the dart where the wM was highest 

Compagrtoni, who leadings did not noriisc that at a certain paint the ice 
incurvedp enring a verticil drop, under which a crevasse by open; suddenly he 
found himself siK)oting into the void. While Laceddli, who beid the saSety 
position on the rope above him^ was trying in vain to hold him with his frozen 
bandSf he was predpitated some fifty feet^ hut fortunately finished up in soft ^now'. 
Laccddli, by a mirade of the same kinth came to a atop on the edge of the 
precipice, thus avoiding falLing upon his cocmade and destroj'ing him wirh his 
crampons^ 

^^en Compagnoni had assured hirrucir that there liad been no evil con$e^ 
^lienees from the fall, he got up and managed to suggest to bis friend a better 
way of descending the dangerous passage. This did not avail to prevent l^ccdeUi, 
too, from accoirtplisbing a short flight, after being caught by a pitch of ice- 
By now there were few difficult passages left us, and none to cause great 
abrm. We hurried acrersa the “ shoulder’^ slope, shouting at Lntemb in ihc hope 
that our fctentls would hear; there was no reply hut the whisding of the wind. 
Finally we caught sight of the camp; fight gleamed from one of the tents. 

In less rime than it takes to leli wt were in our comtadcs' arms—Abetin, 
Bonatti, Gallotti, the two Hiinzas Mahdi and tsakhan^ They rook the sacks from 
our backs^ made us tea and bombarded us witli quesrions^ In our words we lived 
ihroogh the marvellous adventure agdn» to such an extenc that we could not get 
to sleep. Our foy was greatp and so was ibc pain in our fingers, which earlier were 
numb and now began to hurr arrociously. 


Piaif LisebdeUi^ Mnd jM C^rt/ms m f&r ^mmif 
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THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES. Arditf Dtm, 

I hivc Alrauly mdicatcd the Lines of to which the cipeditioo w*s to 
dcpote itself. 1 should ej^Liin here that our saen riflf prognunme was no iiolsied 
one; it has to be considered withui the framework of earlier sckodfic studies. 
The 1909 eipediricm, organised and led by the Duke of Abruzzi, involved a 
settes of scicntiEc studies m the wesTetn ICarakoran] in thf iicld of geogiaphyi 
geognosdes, metcorolc^y, botany, zoology and physiology; FUippi's expedition 
of took place mostly in the eastern Karakoram and scored a really 

exceptional success in the field of geographical explotndon, also in geology, 
geophpics, anthropology and so cml 

Another Italian expedition, the ortginaL aim of which was tmsily concerned 
with mountaioccring, but which for various reasons developed only a sdenrific 
activity, was busy in the western Karakoram in 19x9 under the leadership of the 
Dultt of Spolcro. It is to this expedition—in which 1 mysdf had the honour of 
participating^—that wc owe wide rcsearch«a of a mainly geographical and 
geological character, and to a mote limited extent geophysical, zoological and 
botanied. The territoty in which these studies took place coincides in part with 
that visited by our expedition, while in collateral mtief various kinds of studies 
have been made by other expeditions, especially by EngUih and Dutch, 

In the field of geogaphical cipiotadon it was principally on two areas that 
we conccntiated tmr icseaidics: that of Stak. in the middle rndus basin, and 
cemin lateral branches of the Baltoro Glacier. The previous year's reconnaisEance 
of the Stak tegion bad given me the idea that the known gcogtaphica] data on 
that territory, which lio on the south-west slope of the Haramosh group, were 
extremely poor and that even die large-scale maps gav-e a quite erroneous 
representation of them. This concerns the bydiogtaphic basin of the dver Stak, 
which flows in on the tiglxt of the Indus, ami was made famous by the exetpaonaJ 
advance of a glacier which moved over seven miles in the course of three months 
the previous year. During May and June 19^4 it was explored, mapped on a scale 
of 1:50,000 and snidicd 6mtn the gladologica) point of view by Manusl, Zancitin 
and Lombardi, who went all over it. The documentation they collected, together 
with the data of the previous year, can give us not only a complete and circum¬ 
stantial picture of the region, but information also on this very citcactdinaiy 
gladd phenomenon, which was verified from the spring to the summer. 

From the Stak region and the valleys of the Shigor and the Braldo, which are 
bathed by the waters from the melting Baltoro Glader. there opens a second 
valley called the Turmik Valley, which 1 visited in 1955. The interest it aroused 
in me on that occasion was such os to suggest to me 1 more complete study, 
which was carried out by the expedition's topographical and gctdogical group, 
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Accoitiing to out gencnl plan, oo the ioth JuEy thctc was to be a nvceoitg at 
Urdtikas, oti the Baltoro Glacier, of all my sdcnnfic colleagues with the eiccption 
of the paleontologiat. But that same pljut—at ail events iu its most probable 
so ltiti o n —hid assumed that the attack of Ka would have ended by then. 

Just at that ttme, hoft’ever, 1 tiiU deeply involved in the devclopmcot of 
the purely climbin g pact of the expedition's work and was not yet able to give 
myself fr^y to sdendfic work. 1 had sent new and d etailed mstrurtions to my 
collaboratorsj but my correspondcticc with the scientists, which was stow because 
it was carried by local msECngecs, had been held up at Skardu, so that the £nal 
a rrangemen ts did iiot tcach thdr destinations io dme to be of use. TliuJ Doctor 
Zanettin arrived at the K a Base Camp on the ayth July, considerably in advance 
of the contemplated date, while Ptofessot Mamssi and Captam Lombatdi only 
arrived at Utdufcaa on the i(ith August, notably bic in terms of dne final pro- 

gnUTITM. 

These set-backs did not compfomise the dcvclopmeiit of the work- On the 
7th August that is to SMJ one week after the conquest of K i, when I busy 
ofgantgrng the return of the mountaincettiig party to Italy, ! left the Ki Base 
Camp with Doctor Zanettin and carried out a week's reconnaissince of a geolo¬ 
gical mture in the Upper Baltato^ fcotn there 1 ittumed to Urdukia^ where the 
Bose Camp hod meanwhile been tninsfetted. 

Then with Zanettin 1 CTpbied the Younghusband Glacier, one of the Bai- 
xoxoh biggest tributaries, ascending a tS^coo ft* high « res head and penc- 
rrating the nanhem slope of the grea* chain* iti the basin of a glader which I had 
already explored in 19^9^ the Sorpo Laggo Gladcr. The new which I 
named Moni La (U docs in fact give acccos to the Moni Glacier Basin^ an afHucut 
of the Sarpo Laggi:>)i can without any serious difficulty proiricc a way acrosi the 
Karakoram chain even for a caravan of bearers. 

On the 18th August 1 iqiaoted from Df>ctor Zanetrin, to whom I had 
entrusted the task of exploring the Vigne Gbder* another affl uent of the Biltoro, 
and at Llungka on the right of the great gladcr met the topogtapluc-geophysicaJ 
party, which proceeded on the ncati day to catty out the large-scale survey 
5000) of Ka, and also of ceriaip Baltoro affiucfirs on a scale of 1 i7Jt*5oo^ In 
fact the general prograinme went on to complete the phoiognipbjc survey of the 
Baitoro, which was only carried out in part by the 1949 expedition. 

Reluming 10 Urdukai on the imb August, I set off alone for Askole, where 
on the 17th 1 wis {oined by Doctor Zancitin* 

While the latrcr was preparing to go on and ctoss the Skoro i-a (i6,6jo ft-} 
in order to reach the Shigar Valley, perfect his gcologico-petrogtophic fabouw 
and ihcn return to Rawalpindi by Skardu rooic, i wm organiiing a light 
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CAmvan to cross the Hisptr Pass (36*500 ft.) and ftom there continue to Gilgit 
aiul Rawalpindi. 

I left Askolc on tlic icrth August and w^ent again up one of the burgess gladers 
of the WTstem Karakoram^ the Biafo GUdet—-40 miles long—reaching its head, 
with the famous Snow Lake* on the ) td Scptembeif and pttdiing camp that same 
da;r on liie Hispar Pass. 1 then descended the Hispar Glader, aboui if foag^ 
and left it on the 7th Septemhet^ stopping a day at the first village it art alutudc 
of about io*ooq ft. On the jth SqMcmbcc I resumed my descent cowards the 
valley* visiting the two tmall states of Nagar and llmm on the way, and arrived 
tt Gilgit on the 17th September. I stayed sic Gitgic for two days in order to carry 
out some geolDgical reconnaissances cluceaboots, and on the loih Sq>tembcr 
transferred myself by air to Rawalpindi, where 1 was suddenly Joined by Doctor 
Zanettin who liad arrived from Skardu. 1 rested foe wo days nl Raw-alpindi. 
bdng received vHch gteat demonsuadon^ of esteem and admiration by the 
political and mditary authorides of Pakisian, and on the i4rh September 1 left by 
car, still with Doctor Zanettin. for Pcfihawar, ffoni w^licre the next day ! crossed 
the Kiiybcr Pass and proceeded to Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. ThJjf 
excursion hiid tlie double aim of carr^ung out a sedcs of gtologicd control 
obsemnons along the road and of cmmimng the possibiUri' of a future extension 
of our geological researches to the timdu-Kush Range when our work in the 
Karakoram wras ended. Wlicn* with the aid of our Legation* a sdencific mission 
to AfgKaoisran had been arranged for the next year, 1 went back to Rawalpindi 
on the joth Seprember^ leaving the next day for Lahore* ami the day irfier that, 
the iiid October, for Dtdhi. The aim of this visit was 10 lertfe the details with the 
India Survey for a gravimetric link between Karachi and Delhi, which in fact 
took place latcr^ thanks to the work of Professor Marussj and Gipiain Lombotili. 
On the jth October I re-entered Karachi for the last umt. I had been preceded 
by lioctcir Zanetun, and with him I left three days later for Italy^ arrivirig in Rome 
on rhe Sth October. 

Meanwhile Professor Mom^st and Captain LombvrdL having completed their 
topographical survey work and ftnisltcd their gravi metric and magnetometric 
mcdjuccmenis in Baltistin, wt:fc* as I said* continuing with a view to establishing 
the gravimetric link bcru'cen Karachi and Delhi, l^rcr on, the tasks wene divided 
up, so os to complete, in cdllaborarion with the workers of the Military Geo¬ 
graphical Insiirute^ the gravimetric link bctw'ccn Karachi, Beyrouth and Rome. 

At this p<nnE we can briefly summarise the sdenrilk work done by the 
expedition. 

r Investigation and coUccUon of data and descriptive reports on alt 
cerritones visited; completion of phoromerric surveys ol‘ the Stak territofy, with 
piifticulat regard to the basins of the Kutiab and Goroplia glaciers on a t ‘ jo^ooo 
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^calc. Tabic aiirvcy on a scale of e ; of the Stakes Base Valley and that of 

the Askor* utkI a phoiomctiic purvey of the Tuitnik Valley at i? ioo^ocOh Pboto- 
gcazTunctiic surveys of the Ki massif on a scale of t : jqoo^ and of the Baltoro'^s 
prindpii tributaries, which was tior done in 1529, on a scale of i;7i,ooo- Mea- 
f umtioit of the flow of the gladcts by the photogtauurietric: rtiethod. SettLng up 
astroEiamlcal stations at Skardu^ at two places in the Stak Volky* at Sasll (flan- 
mosh) aod 8t Gilgiti on which to base the geodetic and Eitpogtaphlcal sun'cya. 
Professor Manisri and the Pakistan topogaphical assIstanE Badsha^an, as wdl as 
Captain Lombardi^ partidpated in thJp woriu 

Investigation^ geological surveys (mostly on a scale of tsjo^ooo) 
and petrographic studies of the mid valley of the Indies between Skardu and tlic 
Stak Volley* of the Stak Basin and the Turmik VaUcy* Re^earchei and detailed 
geological surveys (117^000) of the Baltoro Basin and more rapid ones in the 
RJafo, Hispar, Bialdo and Shigar Valkyr {1:275*000). We SdcndBcd vast areas 
composed of endogenous rocks of various types, with granite pievajlingi and we 
studied them in tcloiion to the mcUmoiphic rocks. A number of fossils were 
investigated io the tipper Baltoro^ where scdin>cfitaiy and semi-metarnorphic 
rocks are also abundant^ 

It was Doctor Zaoettia and I who devoted ourselves to these studies. The 
muerials collected fill twelve coscs^ 

G^Qphymai: Researched m this fkld w'eic devoted above all to gtavmaeiry and 
magnetomctTy. From the point of view of the former we carried tbrOLigh the 
giaviractric linkages hctw'cen the base stmioos of dbe follow^ing places in Pakistan; 
Koraclil- Quetta -Lahorc-Kawalpindi -Muitec-Skardu-Gilgit- We fu rthcrmorc 
coitied through gtavimctric survey work on the Skordu-GUgit line, along the 
Indus Valley and of the following lines* Stak—Turmik-Bialdci—Urdu kus (Baliofo)^ 
K1; and Skardu-Parkuta and Gilgit-Daman towards the ChiiraL Funher link¬ 
ages were arried out of Skardu—RawaJpindi, Karachi—Eteltu, and Karachi— 
Beyrouth-Rotne. 

As for terrestrial nugnerism* we carried out the linkages of the base station at 
Rawalpindi with ihat which we had set up for tegistrarion purposes at Skardu, 
and tve carrurd out the magnetic surveys along the same gcavtmttric hmsp. 

These tesearche and nitasuremenrs tverc carried otii by Professor Mams si, in 
coilahocatton wuth Caprain Lombardi and the Military Gcogtaphicol Institute. In 
due accord with agrecmctiis made before our departurep I had received a packet 
of plates for studying cosmic rays from the Institute of Physics at MiLm Uni- 
vmity^ which were brought by Professor Giovanni Polvani, The plates were 
carried up to Camp VI* but owing to a misunderstAnding they were forgotten up 
there and I did not find it opportune to send anyone bflck for them* having regard 
to the risks that would have been involved. 


Irt coDdusioo I should mention the daily fnctcotologicaJ obscrTaiiom earned 
out not only by me hm also by the geophysics man and ooUccted by the station 
set up ai Skaidu, which had been equipped with recoiriing iasttuments. 

-?flcA?£y W The cctiitory visited by the caepedition ti on the whole poor 

io aniTTiflls and plant as befits its notably desen-like chatactet. Moreover, a number 
of expeditions have ceccoily visited Baltbtan with the aim of mating zoological 
and botanical roUeetionj* mote than one the ptevious year, ’fhecefoie it was not 
apptopriarc lo swell oar already complci: ofganiatation by adding pcfsormeJ 
spccialhced in these mattery and the more so inasmuch as pretty full collectiorts 
had been nnadr by an expert in the same region dudng the 19^9 expedition* 
! none the less invited my coUsgues to collect fauna and flora at heights above 
1^^000 ft; whctc it Is more difficult for the naturalisi^oUcctor to stay any length 
of time. I mj-self devoted time to ^esc collectionfi^ which are fairly complete and 
deserve expert study* 

EfiMhgX ojjd ptiIa€<HtbfroUff* 1 have yet to mention the studies cnemsted to 
Professor Gcaziosi In the fields of ethnology and palacocthnologrp 

"fhe programme provided for the study of the populations of the following 
zones: Giii^, Hunza and Asior, and for palaeMthnobgical studies in die 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi zoneSn However, for fcstsotis which renudnrd unknown 
to us^ the Pakistan Government refused Professor Gtaziosi a permit for cmrying 
out the ethnographic work^ so that lie was orily able to devote himself to the 
pdaco-cthnologi^ enquiries^ exploring large sccdom of the alluvial terraces of 
the Indus, the Sin, the Sosin and the Jclum, where 1 hod the luck to discover 
nimtcFous prehistoric sites attributable to the !-owcr Palftcohthic with amygdaloid 
industry^ and cliipped ^lj^t industries of a kcer age; and of these I was able to 
produce a rich collection. I further discove]!ed in the Rawalpindi area the remains 
of villages with oeolithic cultures^ gathering here too a fine heap of materials 
represented by ceramics and stone industries. 

Ehiring my stay in the Pun|ab 1 was able ro work on strata containing mammi* 
ferous fossils^ and made quite a ooUecdon of these- The collections brought 
home by Professor Graziosi fill about twenry cascA. 

This isp in brief, the work done by the 19; 4 Jmliin Karakoram Expedition in 
rhe scientific fidd. It h now nccessaxyr, is I indicated fir^t of all, to increase the 
value of these field stuilics by laboratory researcb and desk study; to this my most 
immediate cdUboratois and 1 must dedicate ourselvesp but so also will other 
Students to whom particular jobs will be farmed out. Without that our kbours 
would be sterilTp inj only when iheir rcBuIts have been turned into the five 
contempUted volumes ihall we be able to say that the expedition has completely 
fulfilled its task. This h the usk that temains to me and which I have con^cnoc 

I shall be able to carry out within three yean. 

* 
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MIDGET AIRCRAFT ON MOUNTAIN GIANTS 


A c/ aft 

Bj O^hwar Gurimr 


As far as my own memory (eaefces* a true horsemao^s ^ddkr was never 
coniplete without its cmvis slii-htg; stuffed fiiU with the oat radon and dosed by 
twisting it tight in the middle^ it was fimdy tied to the saddle-bow% The atrom- 
panying foddemet* fot carrying a hay radon obtainable en rout^ also dcmaastiared 
tbw, even during the short marches actoss our Alpine passes* cue had to be taken 
that the nose-bags of saddled or led hor^ must not remain empty in i strange 
ststble or in the grassl^ wildecoess. It of course^ a considerable step from 
sudi anitnal-ioving care to the very frontiers of cannibalism from which a lost 
polar otpodidon shrank in utter emergoicy by ^^radoning to the kst aledge-dog^^ 

But even the most recent c^ipcditions, when we comidcr the unceminty of 
their course* dcmotismttc the rule: hope for the best but be prepared for wo rsc* 
in this cauuous basic attitude urc see the duty for each enterprise to caladaie the 
physical strength* ptovisions and equipment of its members so as to correspond 
with the greatness or temotencss of the eatpedkion^s aim. 

Tlw exploration and mapping of the mounuin chains of Asia^ out of which 
rise the last cight-thousanders* thit seven-tbousanders, to be estimated by hund-^ 
reds^ and the sdtl uncemtn number of the many six and hve-thousanders, presents 
man^ for decades to come and in endless vaiiimm* with a pLiygmund for hh old 
passion! the pursuit of the Unknown. 

7 % f& fie Af&ftrtfain 

In the great plain of Norrhem India the fan-like river systens dose in Ji$ they 
near the Arabian Sca or the GuK of Bengal * but in the ditccdon of the moimcains 
they spread and their bnmdtcs reach out behind the Hlmakyas^ through deep 
depressions* up to the water-shed of the Kaeakotam and 1 mnshimalay^ There¬ 
fore* whoever seeks to concjuec one of the giant mountains has to bring hii 
supply column out of the plain to the mountain wall before he can penctiatCi 
acrosi difficult passes and through the gloom of stone-filled gorgesi into the 
mountains themi^ve^. Every crpcdiritJti of any siae di»xjvcrs that its supplies, 
weighing some tons* (ue best left in thdr packing cases so long as they are ttiil 
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able to go forward bf rsul, toad or plane, because the developnieni from bulk 
traiuport into tbe mote mobile method of portets' loads inevitably involves the 
employment of catavans that absorb both time and money. It is therefore custo- 
mary today to advance the Dbiributioo Point far up die river tins, as lar as 
mochanicaj tneans of transport will go and comparatively near the mountain. 
Airports li V** Kathmandu or Skardu have therefore become Distribution Points of 
this kind, although from these points the caravans have siUI to push on for some 
weeks bcifote they reach the giant mountains. 

Caravan porters, men and women, ate day-labourers. They have increased 
their capital since childhood: the strength of their backs and necks (so that they 
can cany heavy loads with the forehead strap or in the large baskets they canry on 
their Isacks), their bare soles (homy from use on the roughest tettain). and very 
often a sunny nature which, content with harlcy flour and rice, stiU finds teasoo 
to s mile The caravan creeps like a caterpillar across the water-sheds between the 
rivers and eventually finds in a glacier basin the site where the expedition intends 
to set up hs Bast Camp. 

But the structure of the mountains themselves is by no means a continuouslf 
rising slope, on which the supplies tan be pushed tip towards the summir by 
unvarying forma of wanaport. If otw looks from an advanced view-point at the 
surrounding summits one notices ar once that from area to area their heights align 
themselves in an extraordinary similar way. However, this summit floor should 
not he considered as the remains of an old s urface . It is rather the result of similar 
elevations and similar conditions of denudation to which the afiected massifs were 
exposed. The most imponant influence on the suitunit heights was the trawa 
* fiom the suirounding valleys the running wateis attacked the mountain 
mass unifonoly; but where high-lying plane surfaces interrupted the gradient by 
steps tins protection against erosion left its mark fuither up in slightly raised 
mountain tops. The summit floor then fotmed a step, a transition from the old 
surface mentioned above to a higher level of the mouniain range. But individual 
mountain massifs can also experience protection from level collan like these so 
that their depth of denudation b determined not by the low, general croiionaty 
basis of the region bur by their own pmtectively protruding shoulders. From 
•‘shawls”, slung round the mountain tops, developed those big shelves that 
l ^n high up towards the summits, as shown—to die esainptes in the Karakoram 

_<t{wi]ly ^ Ki, Rakxposlti and Manga Parbat; but they can also be identified 

unmistakably in Garbv^ on the south saddle of Everest. Between the waict- 
glader basins that are reacliahle by the caravans, where the ihtse Camps 
are cfccrrd, and these shelves that arc raised into the thin air of great heights and 
literally invite one to establish an Upper Bose, the Great Steps risei across their 
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difiScnlt and dangerous wnain the iupplks iiave to be carried up from a 
height say of iS,ooo ft. to ft. 

It should be possible to consolitUte an A^atutd Bast lite this in such a way u 
to establish at gteat height * starting point ftom which a chain of Hi^b Camps 
tsn be added as required and pushed up dost lo the summit; it should also form 
a lint of defene* which* with the luddm occurence of bad weather or unforeseen 
incidental can assure shdccriiig wamith, food, and rest for a sufBoent intcrysl. 

A survey of this long and sectionalJy divided supply route thus shows in nearly 
all cases such a unifoim pattern that wc can arrange rmr thoughts almost schemati¬ 
cally: from DistribittiM Point the goods are conveyed by caravan to Ban Camp i 
the necessary supplies ate then carried to Bait on the backs of porters 

cTnplo}Td as teams (about whom we shall have more lu say later) and from there, 
using the actual climbers and the high mountain porte® assigned to them (e< g. 
Sheipa or Hunaa), the High Camps are pitched and the starting positions for the 
tummii assaults are taken up in the highest support points. 

It seems that the vaguest ideas exist about the oyeicoming of lire Cirat S/tp 
between the Base Camp, in a compaiatTVcly easily accessible glacier basin, and the 
Advanced Base, which is reached only over difficult terrain and in a ratclied 
stmosphete, Here it should be made dear that the bore-footed nadve, whose 
needs are so few and who works contentedly and reliably in the caravan between 
Distribution Point and Base Camp is unsuitable for employment at the Great 
Step, He is not sufficiently accustomed to height (accJlmatisation) and he beks 
suitable footwear and the indispensable mountaineering equipment, as well as 
adequate practice in its use. The changi of patttrs Camp, with the bringing 

up of numerous special portecs equipped for the Great Step and trained for the 
task, putt the expedition to additional trouble, risk and expense. Foe while the 
caravan poticr was still able to live “off the land", work at the Great Step is 
carried out under conditions which make a supply of food for the special porters 
unavoidable. Hitherto this difficulty has given great trouble to every large 
expedition and has nearly always criiically endangered the expedition itself. Again 
and again the high mountain porten, as well as the climbets. intended as an elite 
fot the High Camps, have had to be employed at the Great Step; in that way the 
irreplacable strength of the expeditions has been ejqsosed to premature wear and 
tear. Instead of saving anti gaiberlng their strength for the maiimum eflort in the 
jtone of the High Camps and at the summit, as uws intended, tiwtr ptepatedoess 
ixus endangered often it> the very point ot failure when eventually put to tot. 
Actual ly, i f the his ton' of the ascents of elght-tfaousanders that have been accofo- 
pushed so far be examined, the serious crises accumulate significantly us the resulr 
of the poor equipment of High Coinps just beneath the summit xonc; this deady 
defined phase of the process of cxhausjfion can in the fiixt instance iiearly always 
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be ttoccd back to the lise of dimben and high moimcaio potxicn m the tnn^on 
groups at the Gteat Si:cp, despite ail good tesoLudons to the contrary.. 

Thh unsolved problem of how to overcome the difficulties f>t supply across 
the Great Step will tbereforct on each new expedition to the giant rmuntaim of 
Asia, endanger all the usual good intentions of a desir division between tnuiFport 
and suznintt parties, until the mitter is enlivened by new ideas and furthered by 
fresh and unexhausted mclhcHls, But everything new meets at tlie bcgiimiiig with 
a[ least a frown, which often changes very quiddy into the obstinate idea; Oji jr 
pasjf pai! Even the suggcstipfi of overcoming the difficulties of the Great Step 
by air*-*which one of out ccduucal age might well propose in a naive and spon¬ 
taneous way—would ptobably meet, apart ftom a condescending smile, at most 
with a repetition of that famous comment with which Frank Smythe rf years ago 
resisted the pTesumptLon of an eager innovator who made light of the advice of 
Smyihe^s models. General Bruce and Colonel Strutt! ®*It if over the graves of 
former mistakes, and not on the wings of new ideal, that the greatest Himalayan 
peaks wiU be conquered/^ 


DrfaifT-fijghf 

We are indeed warned—-all of us. We should not get entangled in Gustav 
Hosier’s confident miixim; hf rmi m pff/f/p should not through mar wish-dream 
forget that a mountaineering tradidon cndtlcs the wameis to sit back and raise an 
admonitory finger against dallying with revolutionary ideas. I’hcK! roeandeting 
thoughts toilow thdr rnrtuom course; for Greek mythology* as far back as Ovid, 
welb «p in a full stmm. of hexameters, to pour into our rtady cars this song of 
pnisc, the ancient wish-dream of man to conquer space and gravity: 

Daedalus sits pondering bow* to escape from the captivity of Minos, ICiiig of 
Crete, how to leave behind the monstrtims buli-lieadcd ^fLootaurof the kbyiinrh. 
The plumage of the birds gives him the idea. Under his skilful artiit’a hand^, 
down and pinions arrange themselves into artificial wingf; he binds them in the 
middle with thread and fixes the quills with soft wax, until his work shows 
luffident roundness to Iiold the air and with its double wing to support the body 
suspended below. He places the wings about the shoulders of his sort Icartts, 
slips into Ids own hamrss and togcthcf they glide through space, the father first, 
followed, as he had taught him, by his son! 

Wffj aJijpuj /rrn^j^Ia diw ftipA?/ Ixarmiim piiftJ 

JtWAVf Jffiff/jCJHlf 4if‘4iiOT 

Vidit ti ohstipmt oilhera mrfim p^iitni 

CrrJidif ifSf .. . ^ 


(And some, wbiJe the line jerks in the enpnued fish, or the shepherd leans 
upon his crook, or the peasant St the handle of his plough, watdi and axe 
amazed, thinking that those who thus can deaTc the air must be gods,) 

Bur they ore not imtnottab and take gesds are speedily punished: beyond the 
Spondes, the plumage camel the youth, intoaicaicd with flight, near to the sun- 
chaxioi; the wax melts and the wind of his falling tears the down and the fcathets 
apart. In nun the lioy beats the air with Iris arms. Icarus falls from his dicam- 
flighr deep into the waieri of tlte Aegean 

There is of course a good deal of flying in the myths and legends of dasaical 
antiquity, and often more successful than in the macabre tragedy of Icarus, How 
gloriously docs Zeus iwoqj through the air as an eagle with the captured Gany¬ 
mede; how swiftly niihcs the prying Eros, the loveable original of the sweet 
baroque putd, or the devcf Hcimes who immerses man in dreams whenever he 
rakes ii into his head to slip on bis winged sandals. If flying was thus a prerogative 
of the immortiils, was it not Jeft to ua to dreamt—to brood and wonder as we 
peer ftom the wind-break at the glkiing clouds or take delight in the Bcsoineeful 
play of the choughs ^ 

We liave long realised that the turbulence created by a moimtain slope 
i K^rt jTK ^ evident when a Iwrd, flj’iog in across it, is suddenly forced up, undergoes 
an acccteraied lift that throws Idm high up above the ridge into the roaring sky, 
otdy to renew his game just as suddenly when, with tightly dosed wings, he 
shoots straight down to earth like t stone thrown into an eddy, then with a 
joyful caper swings again into the blast and is blown away. 

Do wc need a mote conspicuous pointer for our awakened desires ? What can 
all wartungs be to us, 'when some great steep ridge, on a chaotic gladet fault or a 
bouldcr-sijew’n mountain flank, so mamfesily erics out for the employment of a 
new and bold means of icansport, as does the Great Step between Base Camp and 
Advanced Base on a giant Asiatic mountain? On Ka it is revealed on a cydopean 
scale: out of the bed of the Godwin Austin Glscict the Abruzsi Spur sweeps 
steeply upward.^ and splits into ribs in one tremendous flight of over fiooo ft. to 
the curve of the shoulder. Frequently ascended and secured by fixed topes from 
bottom to top, the Ahrezxl Spur has become the usual route from the glacier to 
the shoulder of the mountain; even its length was olmdy well koo-wn, and the 
difficulties and dangers of each irulividiui] section, and it was known where to 
pitch the six transit camp on the ridge. 

In i 9 J ji 'n Camp I, the Atnericans had ooc'ton ioads ready, which were to be 
earned up to the shoulder by the transport groups, so that Camp VII was in a 
position to spare two hundredweights (food and equipment for eight men for two 
weeks) for Ounp VUl. Under prcdnminantly unfavourable weather conditions the 
Americans carried these loads up to the shoulder ia five weeks. 
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With the Traltflnii in 1954 the supjtlf dmxip it Camp 1 amounted to a ton and a 
half, and Camp VII was to be put in n po^ticffl to give CampVni, firsts sk 
huadtcdwdghts of this (supplies for five men for one w'cek) and ihen^ for a 
second advance^ half a ton (supplies for five men for twrj weeks)^ Hindered hj 
forty days of had weather, the Italtans carried riicir loads up co the shoulder fei 
55 days. 

A stumpy light plane, spedally built for the ta^k, would be able to lift a load 
of half a too ftom the flat gladcr up to the shouMer in a single Aight; it onuld 
carry out thb Sight during chosen calm weather and mike the top ro the shoulder 
several times tf requiiwi. 

Is this sdll a wish’^lTeam?—or already the demand of a new age, a new age 
bent on moulding the style of its undcitakinga upon the vidid signs of the tunes, 
and certainly not according to conoepuons which were established jo, 70, or 100 
years ago. For this is the unmistakahle characteristic of the day^ one dn<s not 
wdsh to ding to the things of yesterday longer than icMon tequitcs. Ceminly a 
traidition may wcU keep ccrtaui methodfi aiircnt, may counterbakooe cenain 
tendencies. Of, ciui of affixtitm, piety or respect, dfcct a check on sober reason* so 
tong as no cogent itason calls for the application of cold logic. 

Arc we therefore to forego the development of dying as 1 branch of capedi- 
tionary technique spedalising in overcoming time and distsmoe, because the 
rcvcicncc of out generation for a tradition created by our fathers is stronger than 
many suspeaed r 

tJatifafim 

The airmen did not wait for the arrival of atonuc energy to begin In earner 
the conquest of the air, Dumfour and Udet demonstrated on Mont Blanc what 
the wretched ctates of those days were capable of; since then^ in this age of Light 
metal allays, taablc or even surprisingly effkicot tituli icansport pjans have been 
developed in mas^ production. Dossens of pilota have flown in such types in 
recent years in the Ginadian and Dam$h Arede under conditjous which often 
demanded a supreme effort by both man and inachitic. As their rtpresentative, 
Maurice King should nor be forgotten- FoAowtog his successes with the Snow 

Pljif tj i I'W o/Ki (44n m} /raw ifppti-mfii fjrw r?/ tit GisdriM 

Atutrm GJmkr, thi hitm*m tit g/atitr ^ Ahraq^ Spat 

/At Cttmf Sttp, mrvft wA mua^iaad had ia /taW, ihfa^h mm inmjtt As wacA 

upptr Salt VII aad thu ht tiOttiJittUfnr an w fit fampj, ** //« imt m trmJ^ 

latha / '/Iv/ affvfdt with ^ dt^rwi* Th idra t/ a mrdi^t plam am iht gtamt anm ftvw tit 

^ai itq* pariindiW tfmtpari tajJk : if frffri mri vtJyi* K hd tt dk *dfa tf tnmJpdti 

flight at part a/ a patjihk drrtiapmmt af iMprdittmfj 
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Camioc Expedition in Yukon he was raken oa by Colonel P.DiBaiid for the 
Baffin Island Expedicion of 1910 and flew bii *^Nyi:seiJtan*" from Montceai (O ihe 
Gyde Fioid; as an adaptable and relifthle master of take-off and lauding with skis 
Boats his personality U still strong in the minds of his ootnpanions of the 
expedirioftf who in the folJowing year had to deplore his tragic death as a sacdfice 
to his ptofessioo- 

The **Norseman” type was built for use with big radius of aodon^ especially 
for the Arctic, The Piper Super Cub* with which in the Spring of the 
”gladcr airman” Hemtano G^gcr landed for the first time at 8)0o ft* on the 
Knndcrfim without a prepared strips was only fully usable after retractable skis had 
subsequently been fitted to the tmder-caraage. In the hands of its eiircniely 
talented pilot this aeiopUne thenceforward dispbyed an activity that uws as 
industrious as it was boiefickl; year in, year out^ the Piper has l>een in active 
servi<x as transpoii pUnc* ambulancej or taxi. With it Hermann Getger examined 
the flying conffitions on so many alvis ki the wesimi Alps that eventually 
hundreds of ^'air Itelds" iit the high mountains were at his disposaL Condnuous 
practice in [udging such varied landing and take-off possibilities harl the result 
that such flights were made with unprecedented safety and with the accuracy of 
an atrlmc pilot. 

With an admirable c^aciu' for obSitfvLng nature, Geiger succeeded ki 
recording the actual uckmijM of tht oSmgAV s* tliat the method and prepar¬ 
ation of landing upwards could actually be utilized for the training of further 
pilots. The beguming of this broad devdopment will no doubt cpntdbiite to the 
fan thar within a few* years the use of the aeroplane for passenger and goods 
traffic in the Alps will be as commonplace as the cmployiiicnt of motor vehicles 
on the network of Alpine roads is to^day^ 


Fimr at am t^cpaiuTT *f mh^t 4 //, ; /waihw f hirmdf^ 

tmitirm) mpprwbimg ami iarim^ Af **fi>ctd^ptt wit’ o dM fipavf {1^4} 

rtfir ts /Jt fisrftipm^)^ OffMauti,- nmsrMt am 7/. 

PUU (4} - Afur *r ihm mki Ai mdiffy btr tfMt- 

/onufJ ijnpmtrnf ; ^pfwad primmui ^ turimitmw, mprrmt ike 

iwnajfJ fwmtm #/ ikt ieeJh M prtitfm iift /sr kalfliik pt&rrJmrw ike peed- 

fpet 

f pp ir fi/ ^ iMmiietlf jpt ImdiJtg: Tbr mtstmeirt /ti// moiniMaf a hit ^ tkt Hfl, 
midi ia tiamk aeemraieit if ike mrf$'4 tdgp miib e^mpiittkt mmHipJ impittej — mt>em im 

iargtii 

Pktw tf -,{j}-Attheei^9flhr mppewk, i/rmghtimitg mp imi* krmJoifg Jmiiimm M Mtifip the 
inpetM and jinukimg the feet/pniK^ fir fke fised-^tM (amdrt^. Tkr */ rif kfi pHimarr a^mii 

ike ir ef ikr pmitikif dfitwhiMai P'hkk kmd te j ihifp mstftPH dun'if^ mrmrati /mceimr 

mi eh ipai-kmdk^t mi lUma fy phtf th m/nme^iww rrhmit if m tsmrr/M m imk m penith^tF r^^arA- 
ahie —tfff edrplmt catdd itaneij e^aml 

PUji 14 7 (i) - la ikt dppmtfh^ th im^ihm' JtJi/ hf //» ipnd amd imppmiif iifi it p^il at th 
rttpdrrd hJdbt mtm m fixtd-if€i hadtag. * 
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To delight the Tzscsath Mrojrkcr and moimrainfgf with some pocukriiics of 
bird Bighi and cbdr rnmsUtion into ihc world of aexotmutic»t let aow turn our 
atteotioD to the four acxooipan^ng elcctTonie-fiish photog^phs iUtistmdttg the 
secretive doings of the conniion s^ilUow. It i^hould be n<>ticcd that the pbies 
lo (i) “ 19 (i) - T7/t I (j)p m the book bom back to front, ainoum to ^ sequence 
which follows with great tnipresstvcncss the seciouA business of feeding. First of 
all, in order to protect the cgg$ aod brer the ^oucig^ the swallow has made its 
Qcst in 3 biding-pbee difBcult to Bml; cat and tat should hardly be able to reach 
the nc3T» and for flying burgbirs there is Uttk tcnqjtatioa to chaUenge fate in the 
twilight of a stablcp close under the roof tjmbcrs. Even for the koowing swallow 
hcTficlf CO reach her nest presents each time a difBcult task of flying, for the 
mastery of which the bird scccnf to have developed, by frequent rcpeddoii, an 
apptopciafc foetd-jpet Jaxtdin^ 

To fadiitate the aeronauticat interpretanon of bird flight by means of pimse 
sketches, bmcketed key figures have been added to each plate ELumber: the 
sketches i-s-| cotrespond esactly with the phases on plates 20-19-17/1^, so that 
the events dudiig m fixed^spot landing by the swallow can be followed without 
a btcftk. 

P^oj/ i fp/au : im fJk appr&sfk /Sr jti/l kw tJk jpttd aW W pan at ih 

ftijMTtJ krW rkf fi,\9d-rpat Th (f} fir nirrjf 

iitrirg 

PAare t fp^aii if) i At lAr Hfdtfth apptvofA^ Huitg. flf/o ttakJrg p$titftnt t9 ilr imptmr 
amttttrtt&rr^ tJk/fit JmWitrdfor & f fAt pnmarkt fiJr Jifi It 

7if ikrtiif (^} itutwf ; iJr iurr kmaUmd paps) : tk ar^lt tjf atmJk It immtd- 

Pbatf ^ fdcMff/i-pitttt tpfli) : Tk mnrwmfrt ifift ptvrmrnj a Ifii &J xt ax /# k 29 tmt^ 
tkmm rnfaraiitf at iht mii'ftdp rith^ ituttfdiUijt Jjv/#rkx—anni ir frfjptt Tkt iktub fiJ 

^Wx ; ik pkm bmmdt ajfimjt fk rwtkai jpmt md miP troth immtdktilj t tk rii^i art 

fjpptif Mtp. 

But ncit every approach results in a techtumlly faultless hmling, so the bitd 
has been given an insdnet that eoahles jt^ when disturbed, to eorrect ttaelf as 
revealed by the elecironic-flash photo {pbte 16) and mtetpreted by the con^ond- 
ing aeronautical sketdi (4). 

Pktr 4 fpkft t4) : A/ttr cr ^itmkd appwh (ptatf /Ai mvJfar tmAi 

iV kr ffmjt/ftnmJ impatn : tk x/ftni friMranrf {flapt) ptwitfi a twrhtdHtft^ vhmif 

jsmMitmrmjfj tk imreatid rmraim a/ tk wklt tmht 29 pnanr h/tfir 

drru^ tkfixii-rpi^f hndiHi. Tk iktih ( 4 ^ tbewt t fk p/aUmk hat ims txttr father ht£f$ajwd f 

tk tipt ^ tk rk^ har kai stf imtA m rrrikA poiiiim t* imrtaif ik ffttfiaim a/ tk pfam. 

Thus the ^^OpetatJon Swallow” an be regarded wiihouc doubt as finished- 
On paper, the tohust light plane has faithfully Ixmtatcd the flight of a bird, but 





* 
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nor £iicd better than the aitilkul wings 
of Icarus; tc is stUJ impossthle for the machine 
toicmtaie the rnccd-spot landing of the swallow, 
L e. to approach Rccunteljr ai)]r given point 
with completely nulUSed velocity of appeoacb 
snd^so to speak, to moor there, defy tug gravit)’. 
So a fixed-spot landing in the high mountains 
is only possible where the temin allows a 
lasding-mn for the skis, i. e. a subsequent 
minifying of veiodty. Hermann Geiger has 
shonctied this landing-run consideiahly by an 
upward-directed landing. It was now the turn of 
the helicopter to prove its utility in the AJps. 
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Igor I* Sikorsky has voiced the startling pronounoonent that our phmci w 
|0 o « m<ll to TKt’fl anything taster than what dies at about miJes pier hour. 
Sikonky's words, arc of gtot significance in the field of acropbne construction t 
be was responsible for the wide development of die helicopter in peace and war. 
During the avalanche emergency in the Alps the heliccptcis became tjuicldy 
familiar. In Pebtuary 19 j t a HUlcr helicopter on emergency secvioc with Zennoir 
^ tourists and about tons of luggage. On transport to the snow- 
blocked Gonhacd Hosphr, loh tons of oU, machine parts, ittsttcrials, tools, food 
and personal w'etc taken up from Ambd-Piotta by a Bell 479 bght helicopter; 
each of the 46 soitKS flouti carried an average load of 470 lbs* up 4260 ft. in 
17 fninuies. Fohn gusts at -t C liindeicd the flights, yet the ttampon operation 
was carried out at less cost than would have liccn the ose even on a soow-ftec 
nsad, la March 19JJ the fiillet helicopter landed on the ice calotte of the Jung- 
fiaupcK (t i,soo ft.) and a iwcvscater Djln jci bclicopttt (pioto-tyjje) even touched 
down on the peak of the Monch (t 5^410 ft-)* Rnally, in June ■ 9) f a French pilots 
dying a Bell helicopter, succeeded in landing on the top of Mont Blanc (i J,77t ft-)- 

TTicsc helicopter achievements have proved thai: technical sdcnce is far on the 
way to overemning the disadvantage of the method of the chough’s flight (widi 
run out) and is getting gralifyingly near to the fned-spot landing of the common 
swallow. Unfonunately, we must not forget that in the Alps landings with run 
out, as well as fiaed-spot landings with nullified velocity, are not possible at a 
height of more than »1,771 ft. (Mont Blanc); moreover, at this level is the zone 
where cloud caps sit on the summits—the same height where, across the seas, at 
the foot of the giant mountains of Asia, the porter-caravans struggle towards the 
glacier fTimiiw in which the Base (janips of our expedidom are establuhed. 

It should not he forgotten also that a further, incsotahlc limit of pccfottnance 
restricts the use of piston-engined planes, due to the diminishing pressure of the 
air with growing altitude- Man, in spite of getting used to heights (aceJimati- 
sation and ttaining) reaches the limits of his capadtv in the region of about 21,000 
to a|,ooo ft., according to the constitution of the mdlvidual dimher, and depends 
upon supplementing his air intake with encygen. In a similar way, the piston 
engine's performance decreases because the laiefied air makes a sufficient com¬ 
pression of the gas mucture impossible. In judging the suitability of a machine in 
respect of altitude, one speaks 0/ the "ceiling” which it can reach without failing 
in its task. For the few light pkirua the ciicicaJ limit is already readied at ifi,}eo 
to 19.500 ft., and the higher a load ku to iw flown above this level, the <|uickcr 
the rlimbing ctpacity dtop^. For a Transport flight across the Great Step of a 
giant mountain, say from 18,000 ft, to 15,000 ft., the piston engine is quite out of 
the questicin; it aUo Licks, even under nv>S! favourable conditions, the safety 
margin which the pilot needs to toud^ down like a chough, with skis sUnted 
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upward ill ihe iim, and, in ninning out with open throttle, to pull up hi* madiira 
in a &Ti>utabl« position for starting the retorn %hl, A weightless bdioopiEr 
touch down at this height would be out of the question anj-u-aj-, 

Dmiopnieiits 

{Mature has thus put up a trooiicf in the air for the performance of a pistoo- 
engined plane. The world of aeiotaurical ideas of our elder genc»tit>n cannot 
repeat the tried retniMij' of improved peifonnancc ad in&utum: with continuous!? 
increasing idtitudc, the air itself is affected and finally, passing out of the tropo¬ 
sphere into the stratosphere, there just does not anyttung which could be 
compressed in an internal combusuon engitw of conventional stroke. In t^ 
news section of our daily papers we do, of course, often sec some rather 
coherently reported items about surprising technical mnovatioos, without, how¬ 
ever, realising that unceasing work is quietly going on to overcome these trouble¬ 
some limitations. 

Technical science to-day is in a phase of consolidation: during the Second 
World War and ten years of cold war and consequent armament race, revoto- 
donary ideas Im'c sprung up like cyclones. These truly renuikable ideas must 
now be frecrl fiotn their tragic entanglement with armament engineering and 
rtature must Iw rtmmed tn the people of the earth as its servant, Undouhtcdly, the 
mastery of aiomic energy will tnaJte ccTolunonary pcogtess in the field of pou^r 
gcneiaticiQ possible. But already the tmnsition from piston engined motor to jet 
engine reveab ai present such surprtsiitg possibilities that a reammgeniCTt of our 
thoughts into present and future phases of dfircloptneni b unavoidable for 
grappling with the andent wbb-dreara of man. 

If we try tn bring together in the itrei phase of developirKtit what is being 
done to overcome especially the dependence upon long run-ways for nd^ffiind 
landing, we come ai once upon the most imponant ptoblcm of the vcnical start. 
By this the aircraft could be brought into flying position and staned, so to speak, 
“nbovc gtound**; convetsely, landing brakes would be ticcessaxj' to transform the 
aigbt “above ground” into a vertical landing. This would amount to the 
perfortnance of the helicopter without being restricted by its disadvantages: the 
fixed-spot landing of the common swallow would at once be completely solved 
for every tetiain and height, beausc the piston-engine could he replaced by rfae 
jet engine. 

For ten years Rolls-Royce have vrotked on the development of the vertimi 
takcHsff. The "dying bctUtead'% a* shown by news-reels and illustrated papa*, 

la at present still a prototype of tons weight, powered by two gas-turbines* In 

* 
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about fifteen yeais Rolls-Royce hope to complete t^s development for use iit the 
field of dvil-ftitcraft cotvsituction; for years to «>mc the constiuction of warplanes 

still has prioiity. 

The second phase of development might well one day re veal the start lirtg 
universal utiUty of the "flying saucer", a gyro-pUne with Jet engine, working on 
most rational lines, which will become popular when its time comes* Perhaps the 

from the helicopter to the flying saucer has already been taken; at any rate, 
the jct-hdicoptcr has become a rcaiitj', and it is possible that the flyiiy; saucers, 
observed in recent years and inmrprcied as interplanetary space-ships, ate very 
teal but secret types of a well-amouftagcd airforce, serving the earthly God Mars. 
A jct-helicoptcf like this would be by no means a saucer, but the rotation of the 
gyro-plane would appear to the eye as a solid body—just as we sec the propdJef- 
like seedling of a maple, blown away by the wind, drifting dong like a small 
flickering saucer, because our slow eyes are deceived. Thus, the gyrt^lanc too 
will consist of a rotating central body to which ate fiaed, like warts, wing stumps 
and jet-engmes to act as adjustable steering and Uftiog mechan»m* Instead of 
heavy engines or gas-turbines, with this revoluiionary rt-pe of aiietaft cvetytl^g 
will be light, very simple and cheap; the plpe-lik* combustion chamber receives 
its air-charge through the rotary compressor; the quicker the thing rotates the 
better its pcrfoimancc; the cheapest oil will replace pure aircraft fuel because the 
jet-pipe is so siinple by comparison with a gas-turbine that sooring-up is of no 
consequence. And as a tesulr of the continuous liigh-speed rotation, the adjustable 
ai^Ic of incidence of the wing stumps, together with the directabtlity of the jets, 
will conjure up a latency of climb ing capacity of a iitttr suspected intensity, so that 
the gyro-pUoc ptomises to become like a teincd*in horse—a symbol of pre¬ 
paredness. 

Bui when shall wc be able to let tfw- flying saucen spin up in front of the Great 
Step ? Just fof a momcni* Any national industry can put the gyro-plane on 
the market tomorrow as a toy, and on the day after it can he liandcd over to 
mankind from a conveyor belt as a jeep of the air. Why, then, has this not 
happened long ago? We do not know, and remain under the delusion tlut we are 
spied upon from another planet. At the same time, vc are afraid soon to hear 
again the wail of the air-raid sirens. 

Thus the dcvclopmcct phases of the very near future are already bursting with 
problems. We cannot deal with them within this sketchy survey. Even were we 
to assunw that to-day all tedinical conditions could be solved to countet by a 
piolongaiion of the atr transport route to the Base Camp, the over-valuation of 
the potter column, we do not want to conclude this study without ntaking a 
suggesrion as to bow to overoome the Great Step. While the use of a sirall and 
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lobust Transport pUi 3 C» wl(h undernawfiage Of akii as fcqtiind, appear* obvious 
To*day for transport Sights *tith low ociiing, it is jusi as easy to Imagw an 
itOTTOVttncnt in the pcrfonnanctf of spcdal nuidiincs wiih sufficient ceiling by 
using fwAt/f, and to use these ai the Great Step, At least the chough-hke 

form of flighi could be used in this way at altitudes which arc pfohibitive to 

fTciift t^w g sjTtall tEuiAport planes, 

Iti take-off conditions with a sutlfidently long runway on the fim, a piston- 
engined single-seater with powciful ladiaJ motor could achieve a towing-speed of 
about 90 to tto m.p,h, and rcicase a transport glider with a disposable load of 
half a too at a suffickot height to enable it to catty out a landing above the Great 
Step Such a transport glider would have to be constructed lightly and be 
provided with big wings and efficient landing flaps. Two small rockets below the 
wtigs^ with a duraijon of about one minute, would enable the glider to rise at the 
Stan of the return flight. It hardly needs to be emphasbed that this method could 
only be used by a luasicr of chough-Hke flight. 

But it Is also conedvabk to equip a small jet plane with a double fuse Ugc so 
that it can take a centtal gondola with jct’Cngine, cock-pit and cargo space, wifo 
big wings and effioent landing brakes, the start taking place from the fim strip 



Ti» Uartz wHb tit aid tf itf tttitli rftir itt* Stziotpd itt itad, 
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with a bid-like bndmg *bove the Gt«t Step. Hcie, further ^kcrt, sup^rtiy 
dK take-off, must be ptovitkd; in that way the return flight, either with the 
fcimining fuel or by gliding, would be without nsk. 



Ttm latti-*iwJ irMmri pkam will, ^ htip *f ttt ja-v^. to m ^ 

dW kai &iwW« rififrn ^ fitted iti /W. 7i» /»»ttektit Hiitih knuHi thi uivr 

wHl «m*A H I* liaff ^ iiif . 


All these thoughts and suggcstiotis have only one purpose; by a development 
of transport tcchnitiue to check the accumulmioo of nussea of people on the 
caravan routes to the mountains and the mdostrializuiQn of the ptofcssioii of 
porter and higlt-mountain porter. The more familiar the construedve braius of 
Stcraft enginocn become with our iianspott prob^, the sootict it will be 
possible for the technical considerations to mature which, sooner or bter, can give 
us the modem equipneot for pushing forward the e^loration and surveying of 
the giant mountains. 
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CHO OYU 


^ Htrhrrt Titin 


lo December i^J J 1 w«s sitting with four Sherp^ besule » camp fire in the 
westctninost part of Nepal, Wc were all rather melancholy because a unique 
joumey of great beauty lay behind ua: in four months we had crossed the whole 
of West Nepal from Katbimuidu to the Indian frooticr and ma^ the first asrat 
of three inounuios of ower 6000 and two of oyer jooo m. This wonderfiJ time 
had now come to an end and we were all sad, 

‘*'Comc ag^”. said Riiaitfi Dawa Lama, the Sirdar of my Urtic party; “ I know 

a vety liigh motmtain which we can do TOgt^thet*” 

Posang, together with Tenzing Norgay and Aug Thatke, ts one of the really 
great Shet^jas and I listened catcfuhy to what he had to tcU me about the ''Tety 

high ntoimtflin”* ^ n i 

1( was Cho that he mcani, 16,710 ft-, and out of the nostalgic salt a pUo 

ejACfgcd. Scarcely icn mondi$ laier Pasang^ Sepp jodiler the Tjrolcsc climber» 
and i stood on the summit of Cho Oytn A distant longing had become fact. 
To make the following repott of the first asccat of Cho Oyu more corapre- 
1 must mention—without wishing to push myself into the foreground— 
my own attitude tou'atdt the Himalayas and my past cicpetience of the mountains. 

1 had the good foimnc, while still a student of aj years, to cut right across 
the Himakyas to Tibet add teach the Gurla Mandhata, disguised 

as an In dian and aceompguned only by a Shetpa and an Indian ^drat. 

Shortly after the end of the war 1 lived foe months like a native in lamaisdc 
monasteries of the SincKtlbctan fionlier regioru. For many weeks in i<»t I 
shared the solitary life of the hermits and holy men of the Himalayas. In 1913 
I crossed Wcst-NcpaL ’Die Hiinaiayas and their people had become for me not 
a ^ttfUid hoiiK but simply bom. 

Expeditions planned 00 a gram! scale seemed to me a disturbing intrusion 
into a land of iTatuiony and the wiU of thegods. Although not a crack mountaineer, 
I wanted to try and see if ok of (he high summits could be readied with more 

limited resources. . 

My preparations were inspired by such ideas. 1 wanted to ndec with me o y 
two Europeans; th r'r techniedabilities interested roc less than tlicir human qualities. 
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I was tucky enough to finil in the engineer, Sepp Jochkr, and Dt. Hclrmit Heu- 
bcrger» both from the Tyrol, two companions who fell to completely with the 
intended style of the expedition, and who were on tenra of such sincere friendship 
with the Sherpas and myself that our relationship one with another almost sur¬ 
passed our foy at reaching the summii. 

During our expedition we had bad luck and good luck- If a fierce hum cane 
at the beginning of Oaober had not destroyed our tents ai a height of ij.ooo ft, 
Pasang and I would probably have teached the summit the next day and the 
entire group could have turned to a new goal—what 1 bad in mind was another 
eight-thousondcr—for our energies were not yet exhausted. 

Fate wdlled things diflcftntly. 1 came back from Gamp TV with ffosthittcn 
hands- But two weeks later, on the day we reached the summit, we were lucky. 
The annihilating strength of the autumn hurricant had subsided to a mere gale, 
which hindered us hut did not drive us back. 

On our return from the simunit there was great rejoicing in the Shctpi 
villages, witli much alcohol and emotion. Pasang called us “Father and Mother 
of the Sherpas”. Priests blessed us and ptuyed lengthily over Gho Otu, the Barda 
Siitdar and the Austrian party. 

It might all be regarded os a pleasant but unimponant episode; yet I believe 
OUT attitude was the foundation of our success. When we said farewell to our 
.Sherpas and porters at the airport of Kathmandu, these hardened men, to whom 
death h die constant companion of their pmAtssion, had tears in their eyes and 
they embraced us again and again. 

Of course, I do not want to give the impression that an emotjonal basis makes- 
the technical equipment a luaticr of Kcondiry importance. 

So far as our limited means allowed, our equipment was Br&i rate and in 
accordance with the most up-tcMlate experience of the Htmola^ws, but we did 
not allow' ourselves any luxuries. We lud to save money, space and weight. The 
six Sherpas who were to take part in the attack on the summih were dressed exactly 
like our^ves—there was no diifetence in the equipment of Sahibs and Sherpas. 

I believe that the equipment of many expeditions eon he constdccabJy reduced 
if one lives after the manner of the country. During our rnuTch from Kathmandu 
to Namche Biaxar, which laaied almost three w'ceks, of our provisions we used 
only <me tin nf Nescafe, two tins of jam and one tin of butter. But this was putt 
luxury and we could have managed ju$t as well without these items; in fact we 
lived v*efv well od the land. Two days before we reached Namchc, l^elmur read 
us a copy' of the repori in which the doctor accompanying the Swiss Everest 
expedition of t^fx ret forth tiis general mcdicai advice. We noticed with much 
surprirc that we hod nearly always done exactly the opposite of what was recom¬ 
mended. Our smple food had been native bread (C^putth} we had been hcarry 
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<ljrmkers of Cho)^ (a kind of beer); we had not avoided contact with natives firom 
fear of ioiections and malanaf and had completely foigottcn the nco(^safy 

ptevendve incatures, io spite of our ample medical supplies. But we we« all io 
a very good state of health. 

This may have been simply a matter of luck, but 1 do not really think so. Outs 
was an '*adaptation’' taiher than an intnision, and we “achieved batmony" 
father than conquered. 

Should my hiuids permit me to make anDther expedition into the KJmalayaSi 
rligfi Helmut and Sqjp^ Pasang, Ajiba, Ang Myima, G>'alis<n and our other 
Shetpa fidends will be with me, and we shall again forget the experience and rules 
of the big expeditions and wander among the mountains and dimb them in our 
own way. It may not be granted us ro reach one of the “very high summits” 
again, but 1 know for that we and the Shetpas will again have tears in 

our ej'cs when we say farewell. 

About our goal, Qio Oyu, we knew very little. Pasang, who had seen the 
mountain, saidt “It is an easy summit, easy to do." I valued his judgement and 
was convinced that we would encounter no unsucmouDCable difaculties. On the 
other hand, the British Qio Oyu expedition of ijii under Eric Sbipton had been 
stopped by a difficult ice barrier and Ship ton reckoned that it would take two 
weeks to gel through. I wrote to Shipton, whose preference for verj- small 
expeditions and personal involvement I very much adnuie, and asked him whether 
he thought that an expedition of only three or four Europeans with a correspond* 
ing number of Sherpas would have much chance on Qio Oyu. Shipton replied 
that he considered such a group to be quite adequate. He also wrote that he 
thought the period after the monsoon was a very fsvoutable one £br this mouncain. 

In the late Autumn of the preidous year I had myself found—even in Dcocm- 
bet—ideal conditions in western Nepal; a sky that was nearly always cloudless, 
winds that were bearable and tcmpctatuies that could still be endured. Por 
instance, we reached the foot of the yet unclimbed icveo-Thousafider Saipal only 
in niid-l>ecembcr. Jf the flank which the mountain ptesented to as had not been 
so difficult and out provisions not so scarec, I believe that ci cn a this btc season 
of the year wr would have had a chance of success. I am tbcreftire a supporter 
of late mountain expeditions to the Himalayas and planned the attempt on Cho 
Oyu for October. 

I must atl mtr ibat mv ideas regarding Cho Oyu were too optimistic. TTic 
autumn galea in Hast Nepal are appaientiy much mote devasmiing than in the 
West for pcriiaps it was just by cijance that In tjiji I experienced particularlt' 
favourable conditions). Our great enemy was the gale which, in a mtwiJy cloud¬ 
less sky, raged across the sumiuit and drove before it plumes of snow hundreds 
of yards in length. Nevertheless, this ft^ice tiurricanc was at the same time our 






best fHcnd—btovinj' avar tlie deep snow of the monsoon and psepaiioj^ tor us 
an slmost ioe-ktrd Lajrei in wliich our crampons left hardly a trace. During out 
first advance to Camp IV (r. ft.) wc waded up to our knees in deep soft 

snow. Two WEcb later, on October I5jib, when wc rcaclscd the summit, the 
mountain oficred ideal conditions—hard snow, compressed by the wind. In which 
our crampona found caodicnt support. The eapedition under Raymond Lambert, 
attempting the mountain In the days that followed, probably had the same good 
snow conditions, but the gale liad by then become so fierce that they had to turn 
back at about ±f,ooo fr. It is tbciefoie my opinion that if one intends to tnake 
a dash for one of the high Himalayan summits, the Autumn perhap o^ers, if it 
is kind, a few perfect days without danger of avalanche, free from heavy snow 
and winds that are still bearable. Gimp red with Shipton, who cried Cbo Oyu 
in spring, we found many advantages and some disadvanrages. T personally would 
prefer the period after the momoon. 

What follows is a short report of our cnterpcisc. 

On September inti, 1914, we set off &om Kathmandu, We liad landed in 
Bombay with leas than a ton of baggage and in Dellii bought another hundred¬ 
weight of very varied tinned food; from .\uatria we had brought only some 
packets of soup powder, tinned milk and bJcscafi. At Kathmandu wc completed 
out peovliions with fiour, sugar, tea, rice and otiions. With 4^ coolies and x 1 
Shcipas we started off. Our supply of silver coins (paper money is not accepted 
in the interior of Nepal) alone accounted foe dx In^s. 

We fblbwed the route that is usual for Everest and on September 19th 
reached Nanvehe Baaar, where the four Indian ofTidcrs of the Nqwdeae militarv 
post warmly received us and os ^ as they were able helped us with our further 
pteparatinns. We changed our porters, left abfiut half our supplies at Namche, 
in order to malM ourselves more mobile (aUo so as not to have to pay porters* 
wages unnecessarily should QtoO)-u prove impossible and force us to turn back) 
and followed Shipton’t route to the Nangpa La, Jikhler, Gyaltsen—« native guide 
who knew the pass—and 1 fiad gofw ahtad to find a suitable site for Base Camp. 
Fmm the summit of the Nangpa I.a, marked by prayer flags, wc turned eastwards 
into a side valley—and for the firs: time Cho Oyu rose licfore us in all iw greai- 
n:^ and beauty. 

PUtt if - /xr JI tmati tih pa//o «// f^ SmU* m tiff ft. S 

fint t(**f ***» *f Mtltrtt fidt ^Cb* JU 

Plait Jj; Oh a* *tfi riiff ^Ctn 0 »h. atat Camp U {20^49 ft,}, paathr m tbit lifer rau 
up fa tbt fft'hirTJir wbfib Jradt t/Hr thf tfttp iw aptti *t/f flank t/ tit twmnarn^ 

tJmUt pbaft Ipf 24 t I w* futii flfam Camp // {fi,f im tin wtttm fiJff Ch* Q>*. 
fmar m pt*m tf tiani, tbt »nij tasjatri m'tMilmniadir in tit tmmtiititt nTigkbmtriiMd aji Cba 
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We began to stadv the mountain and in possibilitica. We iimhed to follow 
Shipton's route, sinee wc ccioaulcicd it the bean Our dntt intentioa had been to 
split up fora while, adviuice aama a gbcier to the north ofQio OjrU and explore 
the northern flank before starting a »:riou$ attack. But we subsequently prefered 
Dot to break up a parts' that was snudJ anyway, so together we concentrated on 
the wesioit flank of the tnouniain. It siias impossible to discover from Base Camp 
(c. 1^,000 ft.) a pcacticabic route of ascent: ice ridges W'hjch appeared to nin 
together we lacer found were sepatated by valleys hundreds of yards wide. To 
settle a route from such a great distance was hound to lentain wishful thinking 
and to be changed by facts. We had to decide ciur way, camp to camp. 

We pitched Camp I on a tnoraiae at a height of ifijooo ft.; Shipton must have 
camped there too, for we found a few rusty food tins. Thence we advanced across 
a steep slope of scice to Camp 11 , at iO,^ jo ft* on the west ridge, which branched 
off like a V below the Camp. Camp 111 was established at the uppermost end of 
the west ridge* just below the ice battier which tbtma the transition to the steep 
but open west flank of Cbo Oyu. Wc reached this spot at ar,6}off. after bad 
weather and the making of a track on the ridge had delayed us for two days. 

Helmut supervised supplies ftoiti Base Camp. Sepp, triio scUl had dilSculty 
with the greai height, had descended from Camp II to Camp 1 , and I reached 
Camp lU alone with the Sherpas. 

Here once again [ had to admire Pasaag and Ajiba. We had many lioues of 
strenuous effort behind us when we found the camping site a three o^doclc. T 
should have liked sonic tea and a test; bur the barrier tonvcted before us and 
Pasang would not rest until he knew whether or not our route W'ouid end here* 

I was still panting from the toil of r long ascent when he fetched ropes, ice 
and rock pttuns. w'hich he hung aboni hii^lf and Ajiha and looked at me 
inquiringly, f could have postponed the reconnaissance until the next day, or 1 
could have let these two go by themwivea; tliat would have been only fait and 
leasonable and W'isc, but I roped up without a word and knew that this was the 
only proper rhing to do. 

It was good to be together again on one rope with Pasang and Ajiba, those 
two old ftiends. Before us the ice rose almost vertically for 500 ft. (jould we 
master this pitchr Above all, whai would we dnd higher up? Pasang went first, 
each movetnent assured and experienced. Slowly the rope slipped through my 
hands. Below me stood the silent .^jiha. Pasang followed one of the dcefKut 


I>amk/lt fltu Camfiii ft.) tmtiMwtri!ifftJChst)pi,fliu*imdirlitis*-barTtit. 

Vhw id fht Ntpalttr. Ttktim frsntitr omrsiaMu mrth *f iJk Lr, ti/i tt*- 

fTi* Xiipz0^ (it.,0^0fi.) thrm^ng ih^thtdi. 
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in the hope thm it olTcied a way th/ough. He disappeaned into die 
darkness of the hole, the rope moral only by indies. Bcloyr us the tenu were 
put up; Camp tU Lay like a t)Oj far betnw and ouf trail led like a thin thread acn>$^ 
the virgin Would it end here? Whould it evtf readi the summit ? 

A call from Pasang Inttrnipted mv thoughts; way/* 

He crossed the Sleep ice slope to the left and tl^en fought hb n-ay upwards, 
** Likc at Jagdula'^ he gasped down to me* There we hud mastered a sLmilar 
$lope about a year ago. 

Again Pasang disappeared^ then he called to u& to follows The steep iot sloped 
back and we stood on a ftar patch* Ajiba too had readied us. Here dre hteach no 
longer looked impassable, but we o^uld not be ocrtsiin yet. In another ten minutes 
of ooncemrated effort, w’c knew that the way was open [jcforc us. 

1 cxiuld hardly take it in: wt bad niastcied dtc great problem in rmrcely an 
hour. Perhaps^ most luckily, we had attacked at die only possible spot; perhaps 
this breach had changed since Shipcon's actempL Bur we hud never dared to hope 
to get through so easily and with so liiilc trouble. 

We fixed some ropes to make the difficult part of the pitch pas^&able for the 
neii day. Whilst Pasang and Ajiba put the finishing toudics lo the job, I retumed 
TO Cftnrp. 'Fhe Sherpas ran up to meet me and c^dtjcdly it^ked: ^Ts there a way?*' 
I noddcrl happily, t was dead tired; they pulled the crampons from my hoots 
and thrust a howl of hot tea inio my iiands, 1 phoiograpbed our track as it rose 
victoriousty skyw^atds^ where Pasang and Ajiba, simH sis ants, w-ere still at work. 
I did not then know that this wss to be the bst $hot 1 would take for many weeks, 
that two days later I would stagger past this Camp with fro^jcn hands, drived on 
only by the desire for warmth and life. 

The night was pleasemt and aim. In spite of the height I slept excellently^ 
Gratiiude and astonishment filled me. If we maimaioed a pace the next day 
we couM reach t j,ooo or ci-en 13,100 ft. Our suppUca, tents and Sherpas were 
enough. And the day after that Pasang and [ could miike the first attempt on the 
summit. 

It WHS 8 cloudless moniinj; once tooKi the wind and tcmpccature were beu- 
able. The steep pitch, which was stitl in the shadow, vm not pleasant, but we 
canve out Again into the sun and fought our wijr upwnnis. The snow was emsted 
by the wind and btinlc: we tank in deeply and made height slowly,, but we trade 
height ncvctthelew. It was a conimuous fight for breath, but I was not alone in 
my difficulties j the Slierpas felt the same way. but then they were carrying havjer 
loads. 

At 4 o’^clock we pitched the tents at not «piite aj.ooott. Two Shcipas went 
hack to Camp HI. Pasang, Ajiba and Aog Nyin» stayed with tne. The evening 
was not as comfortable at the last; an icy ^old wind was blowtttg, driving 
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cIdu^ of tunw before it, Em I tpld my^f that this is probably wha^ 
evenings At i|«ooo kt. ire like atiy~way and tint tlicre was no fipison to worry^ 

Sipping tile hot soup in om tents we made plans tot [lie ncjrt cky. 
and 1 w'anted to try the summit—almost unladen. Ajiba and Ang Nytma were 
to folJow our inchs and bring a tent with sleeping bags, II they were unable ^ 
sec us they were to put it up at about ft* and to tcttmi to Camp IV* 

‘'Tomorrow sure summit”, said Pasang, beuning^ "an easy mounuin.” 

h certainly wus not a had plan, and w^licn we tm^tered the summit kter^ we 
reached it from the same height in one day and we wrere then alr^dy exhausted. 

Even withcruT a sleeping pill^ I fdJ asleep. Wbar 1 awoke to was like a bad 
dream. An invisible force was pcesaing the tent<toch against my £ioc* depriving 
me of space m which to breathe, and luround me was a hell of lactlmg, whittling 
upmae It w'as a few seconds before I realised that this w^as no dream but mlity. 
The gale had broken the rent polee, torn out the moorings from the ice, and was 
now dragging at the tent Like a loose sail* It was pitch dark, so 1 knew it wits 
still night, r felt for Fasang^ and he too was Av.*ake. There was no reason to be 
really worried^ wc and our rucksacks were bcaw enough to keep the rent on 
the grr:>uiid. 1 moved further over towards the outside, made some bteathing 
space for myself above my mouth and sank back into scmi-coasdmsness- Theft 
was really no rca^n to worry: in the llinuilayas a stormy night is often followed 
by a dear, calm day. 

But when the daylight fikered through the tent-cloth the gale only increased 
in strength. Tt becutne more and mt^re difhrult to keep the lent down. 

**Wair? Down?-'^ Pasang eaquirecL 

We had first to see how the two ^herpas in the other tent had been farJiig 
and wliat tl^ weithcr was like. 

It quite an dfon to creep out of the wiud-flaitcoed tenn Paaang went fica t 
and I folUwed, legs first* Without noridug it^ I stripptHl the mimm from iriy hands. 

Outride^ it was hcIJ. The sun had been up for perhaps two hours and was 
shining from a cloudless sky. A gale of such force and cruelty a$ I have never knoum 
before UTis sweeping the Sleep snow sk^* It was impossible to stand upright; 
ihc unprotected ports of the face oched oa if beaten. 

“Never such gale”, sbouied Pasang; '"we all die.” 

The other lent, t] 00 , had coUapstd ond under its fiuttering surikoc 1 could 
recognise the crouching figures of .^[iba and *Aiig Nyimi. Now they too crept 
into the open. Should we stay? Should we go? We had no idea how ro ^ve 
ourselves. I believed Posong was right: that we were all going to die. 

Suddenly tlir gale lifted up the Sherpas* tent like a saih to tear it finally away* 
1 threw myiielf upon if to srtve it. My hands„ which until rheci I had kept 'm my 
pockets, sank into the snow. ^ 
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What followed wus vciy rwiftj it ccmld not have ukcn longct tbm two or 
three minutc^^ Arid it was as if 1 did not experience it in my own bodj, bur 
that 1 was wtticbirLg a hordbL^ geotesque scene froio outside. 

My hands went numb and wliite. I fumbled for tny mittens in my own tent^ 
but it thrashed about like a wild, imruJy anitml- I nibbed my hands and beat 
them Against each i>thcr. but the gale bit into them with pitikss cruelty* 1 cried 
out from pain and impotcnoc. Only now did the Sherpas $cc what Itad happened 
to me, Pisang and Ang Nyima undid their tTOnseo! and betts-cen their thighs my 
bands found a little -warmth. It must have been a strange sight: myself kneeling 
between the two as if crucified^ and all of us tortured by the gale and the cold. 
Meanwhile Ajiba bad fetched my mittens out of the tenr; 1 put chem oa^ but knew 
that my hands w'cre frozen, A pinicicy fear seized us: to gee aw^ay from this 
ififctno, where the gale could kill us within an hour, llumedly we oammed a 
few things into our mcksacks. Values bad changed: a $^f was worth mom t han 
a RoUeifioc. The cents remained w^hece they were. Perhaps the gale would 
destroy them completely^ or perhaps we could recover them ktee on ■ but «fc that 
moment it was only our lives that mittered. 

A ShcTpa strapped on my crampons, tbea we toped up and the way 
back Ijegan^ The gale tore at us consraniJy^ throw oa dow^, hurled slabs of 
snow and pieces of ice at us^ wliile all the time the sun shone down fr«™ die 
cloudless %ky^ 

Wc got lower and the force of the storm subsided- wc secured each other with 
the rope over the steep pitch, and then we wctc back again at Camp ITL Mete 
wett the Sherpais who were m bring supplies, and also Sepp. As he later told me, 
he had recovered and had wanted to join up again with the summit party. During 
the gale he tried vainly for many bc?ur^ lo master ibe ico-harrier. .■\giiin and again 
the gale threw" him down* 1 showed him my hands and we w'ent on down to 
Omip 11 without waiting* Sepp and the other Sherpas, too, abandtmed Camp If!, 
It was tike a flight from onnihiktion* 

Further down the gak whs not so bad; the way over the ridge was easy, and 
imropcd, alone and unhappy, I staggered towards the Camp. My hands had 
become shapeless, and they were i.mb<(^fably painful. 

Helmut, who had cfitnc up to Comp U, gave me an injection lo promote the 
circulation—the rir$T of many* With bare torso I sat between twcj rocks ; Pasxng 
held me from behind with both arms* like a mother, wliilc Helmut, a Doctor 
whose spcdolity is Geography, not AletUdne, tried to push the needle into regtons 
known as mteamuscular. [koide^ rhe tomifc of my pain anil the rormie of failure, 
1 had a new and great experience, making the dap that followed unforgetrabte; 
die wordless comradeship and friendship chat l>ound us together and cutver 
allowed us to feel loacly. ^ 



Camp II also to he fllondoacci But I was too uxak md d red 10 Sepp 
and two Sherpas stayed wirh me ihfough the night. Tl^ Pasang came to say 
good-bye: he wiirttcd to shatc hands* but when he saw my haiKls he bent down 
and kissed me on the chccL 1 felt like a corpse to which one bids farewclL 
NcvcThad I dared to bcltcre that scarcely two weeks iatef we would fcisr again; 
again with tears in out eyes, but diis time lotrs of joyp because \vt stood on the 
summit. But at that moment in Camp 11 I knew no hope^ only the ever recurring 
thought that my hands were dead and the summit was lost. 

And then* there was the eternal question; Why? Why could not the weather 
has*c lasted a day longer f Where and wlttn did I make my great miftakc ? But no; 
on n purely mstetial level the assault had been wdJ pnq^jared and no mistake had 
been made, Wlictc^ their^ lay my inner mistake? Omld a man be so cruelly 
punished without reason? Theic rhoughw w-ent round and round like a mill* 
endlessly. Was it perhaps my pdde during the cvoiing at Camp U1 ? ! had come 
TO the Himalayas with the intention that this should be my farewell co these 
TDouncains and their high suLmmits. And then* when we had discovered the way 
through the brcadi in the ice and Pasang had said* bcamingr '^aa easy mountain^ 
in two days we*ll be on the came the temptaiioa^ wc climb Cho Oyu 

in two day$*\ he said* *'thm you come back next year and we do Dbftukgiti/' 
T had drunk in the nnsuri^isablc beauty of the v\zw over Tibet mi forgotten my 
resoluiifin. I said, "FU tome hack and next year we'll do Dluulagtri/* 

Stupid, setuclcss thoughts* pursuing one auoihcr in circles* but not driviiig 
away liie pain or the endkss night in the tetir. Wi\h touching patience* Sepp 
Irxjked aftec rTtCi for 1 could not undo s button or cat a bite without hclpr 
"Ncxk moming we were all ttiigethcf agab in Camp I* and we held a enund! of 
war. My hiuids would need medical attention* but the nearest doctor was at 
Kathmandu, three weeks^ march away. Probably I would suder more on the way 
then if I rested here and waited. So we decided to stay, P^sang was to go with 
two or three Sherpas to Mamche Baaar to fetch our remaining stipphcs, additional 
flour* tjiixifa and half a yak. We would expect him back in ten days. 

In the meantime, I w-as to nurse my hands. Sepp and Helmut wanted to climb 
one of the beautiful Tjjc-ihDtmndet^ that surrounded ui (width in faa they did)* 
and when Pahang ounc back with fresh supplk$ wc would quktiy pkn a second 
assault. Wc were 00 hmpef so depressed is we bad been shortly after the cata¬ 
strophe; hope had returned. 

WTulst we weTc waiting, to our compktc surprise the expedition untkr 
Raymond Lambert* which had sought to dimb Gaurisanka^* arriv^ on the sccncn 
That mountain, Lambert told us* was impossible and he pfl^posed a joint effort 
on Qui OytJu But we felt that for this autumn, cliank* to the express pcrnihsion 


of the Nepatc$e CovemmefU, Cho fjpi wsis “(juj” mviuwufl, and in addition it 
was out d^re to show tJut a verr »malJ gtoup bad an c<{iuJ cbance of iuccess on 
oa^ht-thousandct. This desice would have been frustrated by such CDllaborutioti, 
we dcdiocti. In the end we reached the following agreement: Lambert gave as 
precedence on the mniintt; we were to tir our Uick again at the next hivoiuablc 
opportunity. Meanwhile, they would push ihdr camps up to about aj,ooo ft., 
and wait tlicre for the result of our attempt. Lambert, having bad experience of 
the autumn gales on EverestT did not want to lose much time, " liach day is 
i(t)poitant for you and for us”, he said, 

I.ambcTt's appearance had brought about a strange situation, a kind nf race for 
an dght-thousander, which until then was almost completely unknown. 

I do not wish to give the impression that this episode left any ill feeling 
between us; on the conttaty, 1 should tike to send greetings to Raymond Lambett 
on behalf of my two Tyrolean friends as well as tnysdf, and to say how much t 
admire hi m foi the real pleasure be showed at our success. 

This occurred on the day after the summit. Very tired, with frost-binen nose, 
hands and toes, 1 walked alone down the ridge to Camp II. A soiilsry figure came 
up to meet me, and as we drew dose 1 recognised Ijmbert. 

“'The summit?** he asked in broken iZnglish. 

“Yes”, J said, ‘*[be summit.” 

It was no mere gtsiure but sincere joy that Lanibett showed when he shook 
my hands and embraced me: “CongmtulatioriS, congatulaiions!** 

Ttie gale that was teanng at us as we spoke was for me the mountain's last 
greeting, hut for Lambert it was a deadly threat for the dara to come. 

“Bon voyage'*, I said in wretdied French. And [ did indeed wish bim a good 
journey. 

We parted and some time later 1 turned round. High above was the summit, 
from which a wide plume of snow was Hutcering, and far below it was the tiny 
bgure of Lambcn. How 1 admired tlic fact that he amid be so truly glad at our 
success and yet be prepared to pit the human will once more against the will of 
the gods, (^ut sitiicere wishes go with him on hJs future juumeya, which will 
surely lead him again and again to the Htinalayai, 

Anyhow, Lambert's arrival had hastened our plans. We could not quietly wan 
for Pasang'a tcium, the additional supplies and the petrel we badly needed for out 
cooker. We had to return i» the mountain just as wt were. 

We were not so hopeful and aggressive a greup as we had been the tint time. 
We had been through too much; we knew that the summit could only be reached 
in the most favoucable weather conditions, and wc had expedenced the deadly 
hirce of the gale at £j,owfc. , 



We wuitM tn this gate u £ir as possible. So «( Gtmp III we Uiii not 
elect tenta but insieid we built oufselvcs A cave of ice. Repons of the warm 
comfort of an aretic igloo have alwaw filled me with distrust, but here wc learned 
to appreciate the building methods of the Eskimos. On the first day, three Sahibs 
and five Slieipas were acoommodsued in the nanow vatdi of ice, and with the help 
nf the stove we soon produced a really beatable rempeiaiurc. It was wonderful to 
hear the gale howling outside and not to have to fou being buried again beneath 
the tents, The storm kept us inside for three nights. Once, Sepp, Ajiba ami 
Gyaltsco tried to advance to Camp IV, hat they came hack lialf-froiien after some 
houre. For one whole day wc lay still in our deeping bags and did not even 
venture outside out den, so bod was the weather; but we wished very much tltat 
we bad by then been able to go “underground” at Gamp IV too, Helmut gave 
me an injection every evening and the business of gening undressed was far less 
unpleasant in our cave than in a windy tent. 

Nevertheless, wc hoped for Pasang to return in time to eefomlsh our dwind¬ 
ling pro visions and almost exhausted petm] supplies. But we felt that we could 
u-ali for him no longer. We had to get through to Camp IV, 

Slowly, we made the acoessary preparations in the confines of our shelter, 
looking forward vrithout plcastire to the difficult march through storm and ire. 
Suddenly, one of the Sherpas reported three men coming up over the ridge. 
I,ambert tiad in the irteantime established one of Ids camps ncai-by, and it was 
very probably Ijunbert himself or his Sheq^as that had been seen. Nevertheless, 
we clung to the unreasonable hope that tt might be Pasong. iVnd in fact, half an 
hour later, he crept in. He brought nor only fresh supplies and petrol but new 
enihusiaMn too. 

His bad l>een a unique pcrfomunce. At Namche Buiif and later, in, the village 
of Marlung, he Itad heard that Lambert^s expedition had arrived. Almost without 
a rest, marching on into the night, be had covered the difficult way over the 
Nangpa La in an unbelievably short time and, apparently not in the least tired, 
was now detcmiincd to set off with us at once for Camp IV. '“.If Lambert readies 
the summit before us I'd cut my throat**, he repeaiid again and agstin with a 
realbtic siveep of the hand. 

Pajtang*s achievement was surely imique in the history of mountaineering—-in 
three days he covered, lire difficult route (and very long, cii’cn in mileage) from 
hfarlung at ry.ooo ft, to the summit of the Ou* Otni ai 2^,7Jo ft. 1 do not think 
that there is today another man capable of the same achievement. 

Half an hour after Pasang's arrival in Camp III we were on our way. On the 
steep pitch, I noticed how helpless I had become; 1 could lurdly wield my fcc'SXe. 
.^gaID the laborious way over the gtader, again on iey wind and cloudless iky, 
reminding us of our night of terror. Buyhe snow, which rwo weeks enrlter was 


deep uid brittle, W'ja nov hud and windsxrept—ft bdp. About ijo ft, 
ibovc the ill-fiitcd catop we put up the new Camp TV. It was impossible «o dig 
ft cave in the hard snow and we afichcmd two cents. 

Six men stayed thclt ovcmifihi; Sepp, J-feknut and 1 ; P!asAn:g, Ajiba and 
Gyalcsen. We wanted to try the summit the next day; that is to say, not wc, but 
Sepp and Pasing. “ Who is going Pasang had asked, and 1 had replied: '* Sepp 
Sfthib,” Sepp wsts now very fit. Hclmui was perhaps a hit too slow, and I, with 
my bands, was mote a burden than a help. So Sepp was the obvious choice. 

We lay in our sleeping-bags waiting for night-fall, 1 with Helmut and Gyaltsen 
in one tent, the summit team and .\[iba in the other. Wc were about ajiOOO & up, 
but out ftlttmetcm sherwed less: so tlw chosen pair might have to climb mote than 
4000 ft, the next day-—which b a very great deal, if the weachet and the suow 
•re not good, Bui nobody thought seriously of pitching a hdh camp. 

Wlii^ the gale tote at the tents, I brooded alone: a year ago, in Western Mcpal, 
Pasang had mentioned Qio Oyu as a possible objective. Yes, I had then said, 1 
will come and wt wBl 1*11 nib one more high peak together. As is by miracle, I had 
obtained the pemussion of Nepal and the necessary money, and now I was lying 
there, only one day's clifub from the summit. “I'll lie here tomorrow too*', I 
thought, “inactive and awaiting what fate has in store for the other two.” I hated 
my “If I wrap my hands up wacrtily and if the sunuiiit is not too 

diflhcult—perhaps I can go too?" I went on. But a few hours* gale and my 
hands would be finally, irrevocably desd. Could 1 take this risk ? 'Hicsc thought.s 
ran through ray miad endlessly. Then I suddenly knew; if I were not prepared the 
next day, at an c\'cn higher stake than hitherto, to try my luck, then 1 had no 
business even where I was. We were going to do without the rope (at least as &r 
as the route could be seal from where we were) so I could turn back at any time 
without delaying the other two, 

1 crawled into the other tciw and said: “1 am going with you tomorrow. 
“Fine”, said Sepp, *'I wa.s hoping for that.” Pasang nodded: "Atscha, good." 
1 was inuucnscly graTclut to both of them. We wanted to start liefoic daarn, while 
the waning moon still ^vc some Itgfar. 

A sleepless night, Three men are too many for one tent. It was still dark 
when I lieard sounds from (he other tent. After a long time, AJilM’f voice ufas 
beard; “ Breakfast**, he said, and he put a cup into my hands. Cocoa, then a bowl 
of porridge. Outside, it grew slowly light. S felt that I ought to get up, but lay 
as if paialy'sed by doubts, I roused Gyalisea, and with great difficulties he put the 


Pfa/t rr- WHiiMpfittn/Zifr /irrifiidaii^ aad whb tinhu ttiattm, Httmut 

D«rt9T tf ^ */t mtdtitm, trr^ti f/frhrt TitifJ i>«iids, riitt wirr/T»^ m m fn 

m titrm /1 ’ f/j.a* e /f./. , 
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fro^CR boots on my itci. I out of the tent into the im-cold tdoming* The 

sky and die mouniams of Tibet wete blood-fed. Sepp and Pa^g packed thdr 
rucksacks without a word. Pasang ^tened my crampom. Atter die warmth of 
the sleeping bag I could mave my hands and 1 tried to grasp the ice-axe with my 
right hand ■ soon the hand would grow stiff and hold the ase like a damp. 

From camp our way led steeply up^'ards over the slopes of niv 6 . I tricMi hard 
to take ihe first steps siowlf and m bttathc coasdously. Pasang wmr first; Sepp 
tm behind me. SometifTics wc were verj- dose together, socRcriirbes we could 
liardly sec each other. But everyone moved really by himself, stfcngthened how- 
erver by the pierce of the other two. In the shadowed £ank it was bittcfly cold; 
the surrounding peaks glowed in the sunLiglit^ but them wa£ a tong way yet to go 
before the first rays fcU on U5^ cold and impccsonaJ. 

So far I had imnaged quite well, but then we reached the rock band^ which 
surrounds the summit like % symboL A few feet of steep rock end ice—a srmdl 
nrnttcf—to be clintbed ilirough in a minute^ but ! tried in vain to take hold of 
the rock ^ith my bands or to puB myseif up wkb die icc-axe—usefess pieces of 
fleshy aching tinbearahly when bumped against the cocic. Sdll stiuggling, I heard 
Paaang^s voice above me; ^‘Ropc» Sahib In a few i^onds i was at his side, and 
without further word be put the tope back into his rucksack. 

Sepp complained of numbness in his Jogs- I hardly felt the cold, but the next 
day I noticed slight frost-bites on my toes md nose. 

Further and further up, the slope gfuw sleeper^ but the crampom held iirell. 
Hach step took many breaths, but without cxertionp and t was surprised how 
easily 1 was still walking. 

The surrounding peaks mtxk slowly and the blue skj’ of Tibet—old friend of 
many advcntiueSi confidant of man}* unforgettable bouts—grew slider and bigger. 
My thoughts became free; memories floated through time and space. We had 
reached the shoulder where we had wanted to pitch GunpV, We took a few dps 
of hot coffee, Pasang ripped some fomented rice into our mouths. We left the 
rope behind and continued without pause. The gate tire bad feared bad subsided | 
it was now' only a wind, and for the last stretch it even took us fpom lichind and 
pushed us forward.. 

Again, each one of u.«s wa.s moving alone and by himself, Wc now cofcml the 
Sfxdled fatal zone, the region arnimd &coo m* ( 16 ^x 30 fo). I knew that many a 
luouotuncer at this point had had visions that helped him and had heard friencily 
voices. 1 stopped because I wanted to Iieaii whether ttnyonc spoke to me. I 
cjpccicd to bar the voice of my dead father, but sUcRCC pmvAiiccL Yet I was not 

plait tii iLwii, fir fnat Shtrfia^ w thi tWrf jw-fTPirj^ Clw 

Om lit ihwTfjt amd iht Satfi Ctd. ^ 
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disappointed^ The woild sittinnd mt stiowwl a kinSy bcmcvokncc, such as 1 hid 
oevet before experienced ; snow^ skv» the mysdf wete in indivisible and 

divine whole* ll was a m\^tica] c:x}:iericncc, a nexmes^ to the divine aiul the 
cssenriah nevef felt before- An indescribable^ impersonal happiness filled iTK+ 
which was not affected by the fiict that I was convinced that we were alt going to 
die, Sctipid and unr^^itiibleT but that h ivhat I thought. It was my view tliat I 
would not get bade to camp agaiitp nor even the tent which Apba and Melmuc 
were to follow us with. We should have EO bivouac and fitCKe lo death. But this 
thought was somehow inchtded in the happiness of my moodp and it did not 
nuke me hufr)^ Everj' second I was consdous that I was experiencing son^hmg 
uniquely bdutifuL 1 had broken through a tcetaphysical bamer and had rrached 
a new world. 

The slope bccaruc fkttert the vision wider, and suddenly, die slope no longer 
rose before me ami there was only a limitless view, Pasang came tovwds me j his 
ioc-axf was stuck in the snow and from It Auttemd the flags of ^iepal, Austria aod 
India, which we had given to him in the morning. I am usually no friend of ftags^ 
bat the symbok of my fatheriand and of the two countries to which I owe so 
much and love so dearly, brought tca-rs to my eyes, Pasang embraced me. Under 
his ^un-gias^es 1 could see tcai3. For over twenty years he has been a Sirdar’^ 
and has striven for & "very high’^ mountain* That day his wish was fulfilled* 
Sepp came up. How glad I was that the three of us were there. We embraced 
again, and again there were tears and none of us was ashamed, 

V7c Eook the customary snmmU photos^ Sepp using niiy raiticiSj os I was 
unable to hjuidleit^ T tried to mise the ice-axe with the ftagSt but my hai^ wa^i too 
weak to hold it, 

We 2 te chocolate and sweets; Pasaxig and I buried snme of tltem os soedfige for 
the gods. With the Ice-axe 1 tried to dig a little hole fur than in the hard snow, 
but my hands were duimy and t had to kneel in order to do so. ! remained ki 
this Attitude for a few' seconds and thought it the only proper Attitude for me at 
that momefii. 

At three in the afternoon of October i ^th, bad reached the sununii , 

half an hour buer we w'cre on our way down. Again, each one went by himjcJf* 
The sun sank low'er and low'tr, but we should latch Camp JV all right. 

At the tock band blrlmui was waiting for ua with a tent. He knrw^ fmm 
Fasong already riiat we had been on the surnmit and hb whole foise wi 3 $ beaming. 

Then canic die last steep slopes down to the comp. The mood wws the some 
as in the motrimg when we started off in the red dawn over Tibet. I staiggeredt 
failing sometimes, but was able to dieck each falL 1 knew that cadt &tep was a 
fortwclt to the itimakyis^ which I hail known for twenty yean. Ic was nci» 
however, a lost glance, but a conscionsr^ss of the parting of w^ys* And ic was 
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good to bid fifewcll a climai. I stopped agiaia and again smd the Jncmocy of 
1 mvir b incAaeabk.. 

The shadows had riaen when 1 reached the emtp. Ajiba cowered before a 
burning stove, He came towards me and embraced me: **Sahibhe said, 
pressing me to himself. But it would not be mf good old Ajiba if he were to 
leave it at that., lie took a bowl from the stove and gave it me. I drank in long, 
thirsty gulps; it was hot schnapps. Sepp and Helmut arrived, 'tlte night enclos^ 
US- Again 1 was lying sleepless tn the narrotv tent« my tomired hands aebingf but 
I was filled by the |oy of success and the wamiih of our fnendship. 

The march b^ck to Base Camp and then to Namebe Baj^ went according to 
schedule^ There we rested for a fcw ckys» imde an cs^cunion to Thyangbochep 
and on Movcmbcr ttnd we were again at ICathinandu. The govcxMncnt of Nepal 
liod sent us Ihc most touching tekgram of welcome to Namche Bazar—it ended 
with the words: We shall not be happy* undl your frosthiiten hands and feet an 
well again "—and we wxce once more made aware of tlie genertius accommo- 
datingness that atooc each |otimcy in Nepal an imforgertaMe expedence. 


/mftf/ i 

7'^ sttciitr mcFr* r^t* m tbr 

ikf tmA aw# wr firr mi Tid^t Cmmp ih tfmd norm LowiNrir ^ 

huild /inr> jmm Cmjmpi U^ /// 1 1' im ti* j* mt ic 6m rtmdj a/j^r rir 

Arnffrimtt^s Om 0e/e6fr ijf6, jMmr. mmf IjtMhmrf prrp^sfxd tf /Jf. kt^ 

aw//* i^mtmnfi Imrried im w J/sr /r»mf T^mmr spit ilm X-Mmgjm Lm fv iJte Anifrimm*! Bmif 

Camp^ mm tii6 y* CmimpdV //.} and m fk jjpyJ wid Awftnmm rim 

iummil. it m-Mj Jm/f fit tigit irUlLmilT fitt omJ mL^f nW^ tin mtil nmmrd ffr m truh 

Xri^ ppr/trwMmr. 

()m Ojr/*Arr mt tU drirfmiiimd. AMitrim 4nsd tit smmdimi i^mhrf mh/. ih w^t 
frtt^ tin ijfd dm tiMpffu4»T folf tm C nf fi&ti F-} in m atW, an ilm I 4 d 

in C fjF F./* mnd /k mxt dmjf saj- kidt. On Ofldrt tdii Mm* A'^ga* mihi 

l^mkri mtdi m imi Jiipirmd mfitmpi fiiem Cattpil^ f fi-}^ ktS ml fi. (antr£mj^ H 

t/kr titimtUr^ //-J* rSfr 6md u pk* irmrmtj htd rvwr i fmt Ch k 

ntai inm iati. 

flmi iht nMpHiiirf tirmtnt iff dJM* *m wnhid fxpfdititn w'nt lue^tfpmmtkdtw tktndf nr 

ihmr dm Amttrutn, mid ki Strdir Att4 nmJf pmal irpH^ ik ktl t/ 

m/i dmji md mml impm/nir Tkm di ^arn'mim laid imwmrnhk **XnI**^ 
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AN EXPEDITION 
TO THE BARUN VALLEY 

Bj Cfofgf Lffwt 


In 19 s tht end df the Cho Oyu Esqicdition, a small party CETmImng of Eric 
ShJpton^ Charles Evans, Ed Hillary and uiytelE pciihed across a pass w exploit 
the base of Makalu* It was during June, while the monsoon was approachltigf 
and we ox^ssed some cjcdting mmmiain country, linally reaching a pass at the 
head of the Bamn Glacier before deliigcs of monsuon snow made us retreat down 
the Banin Valley to find our way out to the Arun RiYcr. 

The Banm Valley was extremely beautiful; it was locked in by lowcfing rock 
ctiSs with cascading i^Tiicrfalls. Hie floor of the valtiisy was filled with flowers and 
grassy flats. The gladcr at the head, although exceedingly rough and stony* led 
to & great choice of intcrcsdng summits with unmapped comets between Makalu 
and EYcteat. A high pass wtis the only way out of the valky as the juncrion with 
the Anin River, only 4000 ft. above sea level, guarded efieetively by thick bamboo 
jungle and precipitous gorges, made this exit too tortuous. Late in June* as we 
wralked towards the Indkn border through the steaming valleys up the lower Aruxt, 
Hillary and I resolved to rctura to explore the country in the vicinity of the Bamn 
Valley, In t 9 j|, fmm high on Everest, we looked across to Makatu and saw a 
possible route by reaching the North Gal of the mountain from the Bamn Glacier 
and fotlowiog the north ridge to the Summit. 

With these enticing objectives put forwatd* the New Zealand Atpinc Club 
organised an expedition to visit dm area. Permission to visit the Banm Valley and 
peaks ’' was the wrording tliat we used on the undcistEndiiig thaiMakalu would be the 
main peak reconnoitred^but permission toaitemptMakaluw-asgiventoaCaUfointan 
party, who asked cirplidtly for that mountain, and petiriission was giameri to 
our Expedition to explore the Barun Valley and peaks not tnetuding Makaliu 

VtTien this position was clarified, the expedition j^vc itsdf two objccrives, 
the climbing of peaks with a view to looking ftoni afitr at the routed on Makalu, 
and making as cotnplerc a survey of the anca ts possible- And so ii was that the 
party l^ad three able surveyors, with three photothcodohccs loaned by the Royal 
Geographical Society* 

Nonnan Hardic and jhn McFwIanc were bo* surveyors and civil engineers 
from NeW' Zealand^ assisted by Charles Evans from England* who was also a 
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competcm lumyor, comprised ibe aun'cy tam. I>r. Miclmd Ball bom England 
VfV tmritfd to ;om the aepedidon ^ a doctor^ and the remairtder were from New 
ZeaUnd ^nd coexisted of Sir Edmuiid hijliAjy\ GeofT Hartow, Cotio Todd^ Brian 
WilkinSp Bill Beavea and myself. 

The upedition gathered on ihc Nepal border ac Jogbani on the ^Sth March, 
and from there tmrclkd by lorry for 30 nules of dusty plain to Dharan^ Ijome 
too coolies were engaged here and we left on i st April for the siisccnnliiy joitmcy 
up the Anm Valley to the rivers which give access to the mountain arra near 
Makfllu^ 

After a wcek*s march we reached Khanbari^ where we spent some days 
reamngmg coolies^ as the men from the lower valleys did not udsh to cany 
beyond this points And, as it is the last baaaar of any we took on a good 
number of Ickads of rice, flour^ tak and coold% but, pcedcd to complete our food 
supplies. 

Here also we divided the party into three gmups to follow out the plan of 
exploring Khnee valleys and making a rendea-vous m the Bamn Valley at the foot 
of Makalu, The Oioyang^ the Iswa acid the Bamo are the three mountain rivers 
that flow south-east from the mountains at theit heads and jain the Arun within 
a few miles of one another, 

Evans and Harrow planned to esplorc ihc Choymig and crf>ss frestn its head 
waters into the head waters of the Hongu Valley^ and from there up the Hongu 
and over two passes xised tfi i^$t to the Barun Glacier* They were to take a 
theodolite and try and complete a survey* Bcaven^ Hardie, Todd and wete 

to force a wiy up the I$wa VaOcy and from there, mapping as we climbed, try 
and nrnke a pass direct into the Bamn Valley. Hiibry, McFarlanCt Wilkins and 
Ball had the double task of making tbdf way up the Banin Glacier with the main 
expedition baggage^ and completing a survey as well. Oztain peaks wrerv agreed 
as theodolit^r fotcit to link ibc triple survey tt^gcchei. These ioumeys would kbo 
serve the of acelimatisation for bter high diinbing.p and It was amingcd 

that we should try and meet at sm agreed Base Camp in the Barun Valley by the 
50 th ApriL 

Evans^ exploration began first. He left the main patty soon after crossing the 
Arun rope bridgCj, ’which is on the main trade route towards the Popd La and 
Tibet- From there he traversed the ridge between the Choyang and Iswa valleys, 
looking for a suitable chance to drop off to the Choyang floor. The Choyang was 
very^ steep-sided and filled with very thick bamboo and rhododendron gTow'th in 
which no tracks could be found, and for several days they traversed the ridge 
dividing the two valleys before finding a way ilown^ They climbed a peak of 
i^^&oa ft. rin the ^viEcrshcd bctw'cen the CJwyang and the Iswa, but early doud 
upset their hopes of a survey station. Qn the ajth Aprils after failing to find a 


pass from th£ hcAd of the Chopug to the Hongu Valley^ they out of the 

Qioyaug and imde an easy pass into the Iswa Valley* 

While the other parties were explamig the Qioytng and the lews, Hilkry^s 
party had tlic tedious job of double-packing the huudieii odd loads up the ridg<^ 
between the Isw'a and the Banin and down into the upper gorges of the Biirun 
River. This devious route is the easiest wmy into the Qanui VaJJcy, as below die 
point Tvhere (he route meets the valley floors the river leaps down in cataracts 
between tremendous diffiq to the Amn junction. The local people have never 
been successful in finding a way hy the lower Bamn. As with the kwa pany. 
Hilkrr^s parry had to deal with deep snow lying in the rhododendron jungle on 
the pass above the Baiun River. Most of the porters carried up to die pass in bate 
feet, but after die first day gave up. The loasis were then double-parked by some 
nearby villagers dad in boot& and some shttcen Sherpas who had joined the 
expedition in Dhaian. McFarLmc pushed ahead of the main party w'ith the 
theodolite to make survey stations, and choose a site for Base Camp at about 
16,000 ft. on rivet terraces close to the termini] of the Bamn Glider. Base Camp 
Was placed about half a mile from the Base C^mp of the Odifomian party* who 
were attempting Makalu^ The Gdifomians had already been established some twKi 
or three weeks^ Having entered the valley by the same route. From Base Qmp, 
Matalu damlnaicd the view; it is a glodous mountain* which readies up dcanly 
from the valley floor in sweeping rock curves to the snow plumes swcqjing from 
its summit 

The [oumey up rhe Iswa Valky began on 16th April* when Beaven* Hnrdie, 
Todd and myself left the Barun party beluw the pass which leads to the Barun 
and plunged dow n through trackless forest to the Iswa River* With 11s were ten 
Sherpas cirrying 60 lb, each, while ourselves, as yet unfit* were carry ing 40 Ih. 
We followed down a steep creek and were soon invoived in descending snow 
gulleys and ocrasional waterfalls. Progress was slow and we dropped paek^ and 

out to reconnoitre* After seven hours of climhing, sUding and breaking our 
way ^jugh bamboo and rhododendron we climbed a gmt tree and looked far 
bdow to the river which was leaping down Cfver huge bouldcts* Progress down¬ 
wards became increasingly difficult; we had almost dedded to abandon the 
attempt when Todd imdc a cist to the left and struck an old trail, ft was too late 
to move on and we camped where we were in a thicket of bramhles. Next day 
at 6 ]i,m. we pushed off and followed the tmtk which Hatdie had worked on by 
torchlight, cutting blaze marks into the tree runks witfi a kukri. We reached the 
river and turned upstream. The rrail continued and even though sketchv p»d virty 
rough we made good progress. For two days at mndi less than one mile each 
day we struggled up towards the gladcrp Two mountains beckoned at the head* 
two beautiful summice* one the Chamlang Masstrc* apparently tinclimbable, with 
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m ■wall 9uppoiticig ^ four mile loag summit ridge j thje other. Peak Six, a 
sbapdy fluted spice of 22,000 ft.. 

On the fourth day of toil we emerged into a grassy flat with the Iswa River 
miming quietly across the plain. Down valley the buah leapt down in distant 
ridges. It was a thrill to cTudgc fiom the fungle straggle into this delightfld field 
with mountain walls lo hide it away from the non-cxploiet. 

The flifts ■were a fefttuie of the valley. Never, except perhaps in the Barun, 
had I seen such rode widls. Tlicy weane streaming in many places with threads of 
wacerfalls^ One night we camped on a beautiful flat at the foot of the dlfls. All 
round the camp there were boies in the ground aod Hardie thought they wett 
mole holes, except they varied so nmeh in siae- We grew curious and dug down 
to fmd jagged cocks deeply embeddctL We realised ihim that rocks fell from the 
cliffe above and screamed down tike fiery meteorites and buried themselves deep 
in our diosea camp site. We moved our campi 

Two days later we camped on die l?wa Gbcier at approximately 
The cnassTve four mite wall of Chamlang ft-) ^tis the chief feamce. Ilie 

whole lengdi was draped with ioe^fiills and cljfls. There was uu way up the 
mountain from the Iswa Valley, Of the other peaks^ Peak Six was the most 
attractive but no easy way could be seen* There were many other peaks and all 
Etcep and difficult and our first thoughts were directed to finthng a certain way 
out of this rcpcUcnl valley* 

Most surprisingly, a low and apparently easy gap of perhaps t3|Ooo ft. showed 
between the ice-falls of Chamlang and the ice-iludngs of Peak Sixi On list April, 
Todd and [ climbed up and found that It was indeed an easy pass to Barun Valley. 
With this escape route setting our minds at ease we then taepbetd all tributaries 
of the glacier, reaching a pass col which overlooked the Oioj^mg and mother 
whidi overlooked the Hongu. Evans later crossed the firsts but we did nor think 
the Hongu side of the Hoogu Isufu Col was very easy and did not dcsoendi Two 
peaki were attempted unsuccessfulty. Ih^rh were very difficult and we found that 
we suffered much fnm the altitude at this early date to push them to a socoess- 
flil conclusion. 

Having now ihoroughly cipbred the Iswa, wx followed the escape route over 
the pass between Chamlang and Peak Six, which we bod dhcovcTi^ in the first 
fcw days. It was an easy pas? of some 19,000 ft., which rook us bctwecft the fluted 
clifls of Peak Six on the right and the massive icc-&Jls of Chomiang on the Icft^ 
The descent into the Borun was straightforward, and rwo days bter we reached 
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Bose Om p Wc found nobody in occupation umil laiet that evening Ball aiiived 
with one Sbetpa^ having climbed a peak of xo^ano on the $outh-<ast ridge of 
Miikahi, This WK raatted on out imps as a low peak of Peak Tbtee. 

Ball ceponed that Hillary, McFafianc and WlHns were climbing and sui- 
vcying at the hmd of the Banin Valley and were due back it Base Camp in two 
days. On xBth April we rested at Ba$e Camp. At 7 a+nt the following morning 
HiBaiy and a Sheipa arrived with the new? that an accident had occurred at the 
head of the Baran involving Wilkins and McFarlane, McFsttkne was badly 
injured and seriously fro^bittem 

On the J-Tth Aprils McFarlanCj Wilkin? and Hilbry and one Sherpa had 
climbed a peak of airjoo ft. After this Hilkry md the Sh^a descended to Camp 
while Wilkins and McFarlaoe o^niinocd on to teach a col of ai*ooo ft. which 
civcclooked the Kanshung Glacier^ From the col they dc$cendbd a branch of the 
fiamn Glaoer toward? Camp^ and when only 5^ yards ^^irv the tcnninal face 
of the ice, Wilkins plunged through a light snow co'vediig into a dcq> crevasse. 
hlcFarlanc, who ivas following:^ was carrying most of the coxls in his hand^ so that 
they were scpintcd! by ?cnmc 3.) ft. of rope* The surface was tcy, and in the jerk 
of the fall McFarlanc was pulled on his taec- rope flicked out as Wilkin? 
dropped down the crevasse* McFirLmc could not get a purchase on the gkssy 
ice and was pulled sdong the surface and down into the chasm. They bf^th feU 
£0 Ft. to a mow*-flilcd bottom about iS in, Because of the rope Wilkins was 

SAvtd an irnoontroUed iall and reached the bottom practically unhurt* McFaiianc 
was pulled h^diong into the crevasse, damaging his back and head by hittiDg the 
sides, to land in an upright poritioii^ r ft„ to the left of Wilkins, McFarlanc 
suflered cottcussion and because of his injuries could not move* Wilkins tried to 
move his companion, and filing thb, dcddcd to try and get help. He made tuF 
way along the floor of the crevasse for sonve % a ft*, to where is narrowed above 
to z ft* in width. In z houn he clawed hi? way up to the surface, where be unroped 
and clambered out* Wilfcinfi reached camp at half past five and gave warning. 
HilUxy with five Sberpa? left immediately^ carrying sleeping bags and ropes, and 
hurried to (be scene of the aoddem. 

Darkness was conriing on and a cold wind was sweeping across the glacier. 
Hillaty tied cm to a rope and the live Sherpas lowered him down the crevasse. 
When 50 ft down, the Sberpas became afraid of approaching the edge too closely 
and would not lower iiim any further. Although jo ft^ down and within 10 ft* 
of McFarlane^ Hillary could not sec him, even tliough he flashed a torch, because 
the crevasse slanted away too steeply. After a great deal of fihouiing, Hiflary" 
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pulled up to the top eguia, but the tope had cut iutci lip of the crev&ssc ead 
he bed the greite$t difficulty in lilting out. In doing this he thxew hu turn ovei 
the lip« and the Sherpat, putting Kvere stniin on the tope, leveled him out. 
breaking two or three ribs in ilic pfoce$t, A tope was bweicd to McFarlane who 
pain fully managed to tie liimaclf to it. Twice be w pulled to the turfaoc and 
twice lowered to the bottom as he could not be got over the tip of the crevasse. 
A shouted disaissioQ was carried ont bctvceo McFarbuie and Hillary about the 
poaaibility of spending the night in the ctevasse with w arm protection. AcoirI- 
tflgiy. two sleeping bags and an eiderdown jacket were lowered to McFarlanc. 
and although he shouted replies to say that he was safely inside the sleeping bags, 
in ht 9 concussed condition he merely laid them across his lap. In this way he 
passed tbc night. {-Jillary and the Sberpas descended to Camp, spent an uneasy 
night, and were back befbtc dawn neat morning along with Wilkins. Wilkins 
very pluckily descended the route by whidx be had climbed out of the crevasse 
and attached ropes to bfcFarlane, and, after a great deal of the ice of the oveihang 
at the top of the oevaase had been carefully removed. McFarbne was pulled to 
the top and lifrcd out. 

McFarlane had spent rfi houis in the crevasse. His hands and feet w'cre badly 
frostbitten, and although coosdous, be was in a very bad way. From the frames 
of three Sheipa rucksacks, a stretcher was improvised and they lifted him an 
hours walk, off the ice, into Camp. Later the same day, Hillary and a Sherpa scr 
off down valley for a.ssi5iance. Hiey did not make the whole of the distance tu 
Base Camp that day, but spent the night on the Bamn Gliider in a tent that they 
had carried with them, and areived at Base Camp at 7 a.ni. on the morning of 
the 49th April. 

It was very lucky that Afichael Ball, the doctor, was with us, as he was due 
to go back down the fiinui to escort the last of the loads to Base Gunp. Two 
hours after Hillary's arrival. Ball and myself, as 1 knew the positiori of the accident 
from having visited diat area in 195 a, set off with light packs containing medical 
equipment, and, using Hillary's tent on the glader, reached the site of the accident 
very early the following monung. hfcFirlane was given an exhaustive exaini' 
nation hy the doctor, who decided to move him in slow stages to Base Camp, to 
rest him there for some weeks so that he eouJd gain strength for the eshausting 
jotimcy to the Indian border. 

Although he saw that McFarbnc's l^eU and feet were badly frostbitten and 
quite possibly he would Jose portions of them, hCduei BaU felt that waiting, 
even some weeks, could do very little harm to the limbs, and would allow 
McFadanc to get over the concussion and shock of the fall. Two sleeping bags, 
an cidcidown Jacket, cameras and survey equipment were still at the bottom of 
the crevasse. With Wilkins and Todd, ^ho utiived later that day, and scvetal 
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Shcipas, I weiu (d the scene of the accUJent, desceatled the crerasse and retrieved 
alt the cquipmeftl. Measured by the length o( the tope, the drop was fully 6o ft.» 
and considering the tce-projectioivt and slanting s i d es of the vtvvasscj it was 
tnciediblc that they were not both lulled in the &1L 

The following day, we aimed McFaiiutc e>n an improvised stretefaer some 
miles down the Barun Gladet. Thfee days later, after the most exhausting carry, 
mostly 0%'Cf miles of moraine-covered ice, we reached Base Camp, Both patient 
and carriers were quite exhausted. Mcrackne coiJd stand about four hnuts of 
movement in any one day, as it seemed that he had displaced some of the vertebnc 
in his back. Hillary was resting in camp, having had his rihs strapped, OtaiJes 
Evans and Geoff Harrow had arrived from the Cboyang exploration, and lO ail 
were now assembled at the base of Maltalu* 

The Californian Expedition were camped some half a mile away up the valley 
from us i>nd were dien attempting the south ridge of Makalu. From Bate Camp 
we could sec that they had established a camp at 11,000 ft. and were attempting 
the very formidable tocit ridge above it. The doctor of the Californian party made 
seven! visits to McFarhmc, and he, and in fact tlie whole of the Californian 
Expedition, gave every assbtance and were even prepared to call off their expe¬ 
dition in order to assist us to get McEadane to the Indian border. This very 
sporting offer we dcelincd, as we felt that when McFailane was stronger we could 
hire Rico ftom the village of Sedna to carry bint out in easy stages. 

Having recast our plans a small party consisting of Evans, Harrow, Todd, 
Beaven and myself began an attempt to tcadi the North Col of Maltalu. then 
perhaps from there atlcmpt to climb htakalu D, with the idea of observing the 
final slopes of MakaJu from this vantage point. A few miles up the Birun Glacier 
a tributary glacier flows in From the westetn slopes of MakaJu. Wc ascended this 
tributary gkder, which we oiiled the “Mafealu Gtader” and placed a camp at 
about 20,000 ft. From this camp, which wc called Gimp HI, Hardic, Todd and I 
reached a ctiJ of at,yoo ft. imtncdiaiely to the north of Makalu II. Froiu the col 
we looked down into the glacier whidi drains Cbomo Lonxo and Makalu IT and 
joins the Kangshung Glacier, and wt looked across to the west lace of hfakzlu 
and could see &iriy easy glacier temccs leading most of the way to the North Col 
of blakalu. On the same day, Evans, Harrow and Beaven established Camp IV 
at about 22,000 ft. on the giadcr terraces. 

The following day, Hardic and I Himbcd a peak, of some 22,000 ft, to the 
south of the col, by a very steep ict^ridge, whi^ gave ns a go<id view of the 
north ridge of Makalu □. The view conflrmed our first opinion tiiat the ridge 
was not the easiest way to the top of the mountain. Evans and Harrow vfcie at 
tint time attempting what we all thought was the most likely line, up the terraces 
cowards the Nortl) Col. We could see |hctn kicking seeps up a long steep anow 
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guUcf^ uid zftcc malclag n thousand feet above Otn^t IV brake out to the 
right to a flat sno^ shoulder. This was chosen as a tentative site for Camp V. 

On the 17th May, Uaidic and I, together with Hillary and Wilkins, who had 
conte up fix>m Base Camp after testing, set off for Camp IV to lelicve Bvans and 
patty, Hillary had had sixteen days rest in which to repair hU riba and he felt that 
he WBS now fit again. We had with os seven Shetpas, carrying ropes and pitons 
to fix over the slopes to the Col, and furt h er supplies of fot^. 

We reached Camp IV before mid-day, but Hillary had found the a sry nr 
his breathing some dutress. 

The following day* Wilkins and I ascended the route which Evans an d Harrow 
had reconnoitred and fixed aoo ft. of tope across the icy seetton in the bottom of 
a snow gidley. On our rchini wc found that Hillary was fbeUng very ill and was 
coughing and vomkring. He spent a very disturbed night, and the following 
raotning it was dedded that we would all accompany him back to C^p III. With 
four Sberpas carrying our packs, we began the tctuni. WOkim and myself 
assisting HilUiy at each ann. while Hardic was raped between us and the Sheipis, 
Hi a safe anchor. We had made some half of the dismnee towards the lower 
when Hiflary pitched forward on his fiicc and became delirious. We the 

packs and with these made an emergency stretcher, while Hardic and one Sheipa 
hurried to Camp 10 to get assistance. During this very exhausting carry, Hillary 
was delirious and kept talking of two fears: one that he was being frostbitten, and 
the other that the sun was so strong on the hack of his neck that he was getting 
sunstroke. His breathing and pulse had both increased to an <tfar TT»»ig ra te . It 
was quite clear to us tiat be was despctatdy sick and the sooner wc could get him 
down to lower altitudes the belter. Near Camp IH Charles Evans met us with a 
idief party and Hillaty was rushed down to the tents. After a test and a sponge 
he regained cotisoousncss and fell into a fitful sleep. 

Evans, who was also a doctor, decided to rest Hillary in the tents at Camp IE 
and sent a request to the Californian party for one of rhdr emergency oxygen sers 
which they had for medical purposes only, Evans was not sure whether Hillary 
hod pneomonia or not, and ordered this in case of emcrgcticy, JiUlarv had all the 
symptoms of being dangerously ill; he had become very dehydrated, and his 
tongue had become swoU^ and tutted, which made it very difficidt to take in any 
liquid. Water was given to him on every possible occasion and during the night 
he was able to sleep when oxygen was administered. 
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The following djiy he waa better, hm still Ycry ill. AH a\^ljd3k Sherpas were 
brought op CO Camp and on the ztst May he was carried down to Camp U. where 
he spent a much easier mghc i we noticed the quite cxtraoiduiary cfiect of the 
diUemnee in aldtutk on the ease of his breathingp The foUawing day he was 
carried over the very difEcuJt moraine to Omp 1 cm the Bmin GUder^ where he 
rested until the ±yth ^fay^ when be had vary greatly recovered. Tc seemed that hh 
broken ribs had damaged an area of lung whidi showed great weakness when he 
went to eZjOOo ft* This otused tapid deteriomdon^ and dchydradon so serious 
that it upset his body dhcm&ttj. To complicate matters further* when in this low 
state of health the old symptoms of the malaiia that he had conmered when in 
the Pacific Islands struck him, and was diagnosed as such by Evaiis when he was 
at Camp U. It was debated as to wbethcr we had enough supplies and climbing 
strength to carry on for the week or ten days before the monsoon arrived. Tents 
and doctors were needed in lower camps and a Ecluceant dedsion was mad^ to 
withdraw from trying to reach the NonJi Col of hfikalu. 

Almost a month was iavolved with the two accident: cases. Tlie days of good 
■wcathcT and the food wetc ru nning short We still wanted a few days to complete 
the survey and climb at least one of the dedated objectives of the erpedirion* 
Baruntse, 1J1J 70 ft*^ was one of the peaks that had attracted os and this became 
the main objective of a pany of foUTn 

ArcangcmcDts had been completed to carry McFaxlane 10 the Indian i>ordcr* 
accoinparikd by the doccor* hfidiocl Ballf with Wilkins and Hillary^ who was now 
able to walk slowly. With every day Hillary gained in strength. This party set 
out on i^ih hfay* McFarlane was carried with great care fikill by a team of 
men from Sedua village. The pony was gii'eo every assistance (tCftn the focal 
headmen and in less than three weeks McFarlanc was transported to Calcutta and 
flown to New Zealand* where part of his hands and feet were amputated. 

A few days before Flilkty^s part)' departed, tUrdic^ wishing to complete 2 
survey at the head of the Borun GUder, took a theodolite, suid at the lost ntomeni 
Ball and Wilkins jomed him for a few days climbin g before their deparmcc vAth 
the invalids. In a very few days, they were able to get m a great deal of climbings 
their first peak being Pcthongtsc, ai^oto ft.^ whidi turned out to be much cndcr 
than it looked. Exdiing views were had &om the top; the Kangshting face of 
Eyetext stood clear ftoin the South Col to wcU north* showing the full catenc of 
the gieat narthn^cast ridge of the mountain^ on which the two “steps ** which caused 
50 much discussion in the espedirioms of the and 19 were dearly outlined. 
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It would seem that both steps might be mmed on the KangsKiing lace* In 
addition to two peaks of aiijo* ft.* Ball, with one Sherpa, cliinbcd an urmamed 
peak of {i| which h the noti peak north of A^fakalu II. This a parti¬ 

cularly fine tock climb on which Sherpa Urkien radmtticid in the English that he 
leamt cactraordiimrily cijuiddy: ""Ufkicn go up* but how he come down?" 

Banjjitse climbed hy a party of t our—*I*odd^ Ibfcow* Beaven and my^df 
—which left the Base Camp in the Bamn ott the i6th The Bamn PLiceau 
was TcsLchcd by a steep tributary gkder smd the pass of Alyoui 10,000 ft. which wis 
used for tbe first time in 195 a camp was plflccd just below the sadc^e that Iliads 
to the Hongw Glacier. 

This camp oommaniU A glorious view of MAkalu And Lhotsc and die great 
peaks for many miles east and wcsi. During the eTi-ening, when we had the mfv 4 
wonderful sunset^ the Sherpas, who had carried the Rugby ball to all campSp 
kicked the ball about. On the a9th May* with four Shcrpis, we carried a high 
camp to iipooo ft. to a small col IjcIow' Banuitse. The followitig day rbc four of 
us left camp at 6 a, m. and although the wind w^as very strong and gmtyp the diy 
was dear. The snow was soft and we made slow going over the first thousand 
feet. After which the ridge levelled out and we thought that the way to suroitut 
would be fairly eaiey^ After traversiag one or two snow bump& we were crossing 
a level corniced section just below a great lift in the ridge* when Bcavenp who was 
forced nearer the edge by the steepness* thrust in his ice-aie ro move to the nc 30 : 
step that he had cut. Aj he did A fiaemre was caused by his icc-a3£c, A large 
section of ridge some two hundred feel long dropped away down the face. Beaven 
was left stan^g on the vttj brink white I, who was toped to huiip leapt down 
the opporite slope* erpeefiog to fed a jerk cm the rope* l ie turned to im with a 
rather sclf-consdous grin and murmured something about *^thAt w-as dose " And 
mode his way carefully bade along the steps* We sat down further back, both 
considerably shaken* Todd and Harrow came up to us* not having seen the 
coniicc break* and ofTcred to take over the lead. Todd began cutting sieps across 
an exceedingly steep face of snow. Tlic next two mpe lengths took him about one 
and a half hours. In lurning a comer the slope required places for the hips as well 
as the feet. The day was now well Advanced, and Beaven and 1 debated the wisdom 
of coaJinuijng. 1 w'as firmly of the opinion that tliey would not reach the summit 
that day, and argued that it was better to rcruti] the following day over the 
prepared ground and reach the summit with more time in hand. Ekaven was in 
favour of going on and thia we ditl for a short distanoe, and then* ^ the wcAthcr 
deteriorated and Todd shouted back that the way alieod was becoming increasingly 
diflBcuIt* Beaven and I turned and went back to camp. 

Snow fell during the aftefnoon* And we estimated tliat the others would turn 
back* giving themselves enough time <0 teach camp before dark. Darkness 
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descended, but Todd and Harrow had oot fcx feturnei We bccan^ very appre- 
henshne a& g storm of sqow and wind wus iocfcasing, and with Mingmi, I went 
out and climljcd a few hundred feet above the camp ^houdog into dtc wind and 
dashing a torch^ Gtnt was one telief when we feodved an Emswet to our cry* 
The returning pair had lost the way and in their tiredness were despairing of ever 
finding the cajnp. Bamntsc had been climbed i ihcsummit was feotiicd at 
after i mo&t eicitiiig clkub. Nothing w^as seen from the summit because of the 
swirling cloud, and they returned as fast as they possibly couSd, but found along 
the steep corniced ridge cimt the wind and ^now had filled tn the many tmndreds 
of steps that they had cut on the ascent. 

The fohowmg day, Tc^dd and Harrow clesoended to the camp on the Bamn 
Plateau. Bcaven ^d 1 sat through a day of radicr damp monsoon snow&iJ and 
on the tst June we repeated the dimb. Although we started earher and itached 
the sununit at half past two, onx desamt cook much longer and we too did not 
get back till long after dark* The chnib of the rtdgc is an ioe-climb of very high 
tcchtucal difficulty, and it is a great pity that this superb climb ^'as not crowned 
by sui equally superb vieiv from the sommit* 

Beyond the highest point that we had reached two days before, the dimbmg 
cooristed of cutting eighteen rope lengths along an cxtraordinMily steep corniced 
ridge. This Miction took u$ throe and a half hours and required the greatest 
conctntxation and finished with a very steep soow gully that we pic^conhofed. 
Once above this^ all the teciinicai difficulties were Dver and a tong slog in deep 
snow w-as made to a roumled snow cone which we found to be the summiL. Snow 
began filling and we fuid no viewr wharsoever* We descended to the meep snow 
gully and found the snow had dcicriomted ro a dangerously loose eondidon. *rhc 
descent of the first three hundred feet took us one and a balf houxi. As with Todd 
and Harrow, all the steps of the ascent had been filled in and had co be scraped out 
or recur* If It had not been for the improvements in the high ahm idi*- boots that 
had been made on the cipcricncc that we liad had on Evertst, the climb ooidd not 
have been done under the cold conditions* Although our feet were consran tly in 
<lccp and icy steps and could not be kept wirm by nuovcnieni, they kept warm 
enough to ttop fears of frostbite* 

l>arkncss caught us as we descended the last of the difitculi conuced ridge* 
We felt our tray down the test of the climb which, although qifiic difficult on the 
ascent, we found easy after the concentcation needed for the ddge behind ti3- 
Soo ft- above die rcni v&*e were met by Amiullu and Alingma, who hiid been left 
at high camp on their own* When we did not return at dork, they set out on 
their own initiative to entiK and took for us. 

A 5 tutm was blowing up and we were very thankful for their layalEy in earning 
out to meet u$^ despite the natural fear tltat Shetpas have of moving on the 



inraTft*yi«<» the dark. Vc vex gieatljr fclieved lo see them, os they were to see 
us. They ted us bade to the tents and minisietcd to our lew needs, consisced 
merely of taking oui boots off and hd|ung txs into our sleeping bags, where we 
slept fox many hours. 

The fdllowiag day we returned to our camp on the fiarun Pbteau, A heavy 
snowsroim had deposited eighteen inches of snow and by the look of the grey 
billows of monsoon doud that wete daily rolling up the valk}'S Iron; the plains 
wc knew' that mote was to follow. 

Two dayT after climHng Borunise, Cbnrics Evans airived at the camp on the 
Pbteau Glacier with some seventeen Sberpus- who were carrying the wliole of the 
expedidon baggage across tbe passes to 'Hayangbodie monastery. A bleak wind 
whipped snow parddes across the Plateau Gladcr as the party trailed slowly up 
to oux dmp. Mr»rt of the Sbcipas were clad in their home-made yak boots and 
their cuiis were thin, os they had been with us several months in the hot valkya. 
Several of the party were boys in thek teens and included two girls of the same 
age, and it was intciesdiig to sec bow minttei of fact they v.'crc in accepting the 
hiring cold ami the headaches that ilicy suifeied at tliis aliitudc. F-a t^ier that day 
Beavert, flimow, Todd and 1 had prospected tlte top of the route down the steep 
600 fr. of rock that is the only pmcticiiblc way off the Plateau Gladcr into the 
brcHkd Hongu Valley. Ordmanly, with a small party it would be a touchy climb. 
It could be descended with cote to avoid touching off kxne rocks. Now, with 
driving snow, iced tocks and seventeen ilhshod, not-ioMble Slictpas. it was 1 
very difjiiciilt problem. We assembled j jo fit, of havi' mamlla line and fixed this 
over aE but 50 &* *be whole desmot. Most of the ropes wx joined together in 
one long line and descended the tocks Jiulding on to the rope, dislndging every 
Loose or peiehed rock by tending them bounding and crashing dowai the abyss. 
We returned to the Plateau and assembled all the toads at the top of tiic slope. 
Wc then roped ourselves each to otic of the ablest lugh altitude Shtrpat and each 
worked a stage of about tao fu wheic we rekyed the loads down, tettuning 
iro It. up in etdet to cury dt>wn again. In this way wc shepherded most t>f (he 
loads and all the Shcipas down to the floi gjader in tlve flotigu Valley, the whole 
uperaiion taking two very busy days. On llic third we doublc-pt^ed lO the 
Kongu Lake, which is near the foot ol a pots whidi would tike us over to the 
Imja Valley, from where it was an easy wnlk down valky to Thyangboche and (he 
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Sbcipa ^’’itkges^ This pass did not mtd the fotif of us, Harrow was c)ct:ted to 
lead the band and gci the main baggage over the top. Evans stayed on the 
Plateau with three Sherpis to complete s™ae surveying- Ttidd and Bdvea drew 
the mosE energetic itistws—straws that sent them down the valley after yet one 
more peak, f^au Lekh, it,4j } E^-i which they dindsed on the Ith Junc^ maJdng 
the nineteenth twenty^thousand-foot peak fcjr the c^epedition. The cliinb was 
(airly straightforwatd, and they were exceedingly fit and &st* They reaebed the 
summit dong with the last dear view of the pre-monsoon time. In laio, snow 
and doud they descended as the mcrasoon took mier for die next few mooths. 
Nan Lckh waa a great finish to the dimbtng and the exploring- It was ihc twenty- 
third ascent of the expedition and coabkd a great ded of die sur^’cy to be tied 
together- And of course it also gave tempting views of still further bJanks on the 
map that arc yet to be surveyed- 

At the same time as we were crosstug the Plateau and the Hongu-Imja divides^ 
Hardic was petfomung the most exciting teat of a direct crossing of the Barua- 
Imja watershed by a route that had been inspected several dmes by ShJpton and 
others, and rejected bcciuse of its difficulty and danger. ^‘\ftcr climbing Pe- 
thangtsc and several other peaks w*ith Ball and Wilkins, Hkrdic left them to took 
for possible passes- In the scorch he visited three places and chcM one wall of 
ice slightly leas repeUent than the others, and after dimbing two more peaks, one 
called C 3 m> Polu (22^030 ft,), he began the descent of the wall- The first 300 ft. 
from the crest of the pass u*as down a steep ioe-slope, w-herc Ilatdk had cut steps 
the day previously* With aoo ft- of iwlow mpe joined to doubled nylon tenr txnds^ 
he was able to lower his three Sherpas and their lodids down the slope to a pUtfonu 
he had cut in the iee, l ie then climbed down the steep stairway ajid anchored the 
mpe to the kc^wali by two steel phone- All thi* took some time^ as did the 
search for tlic nnet line of descent- Hofdie had with him Eric Shipton^s photo¬ 
graphs of the w^all from lower down on the glacier, w'hJdx did not show three 
long straight diutes of icc> Mardic could see (hese from fthovc and one at Ica^i 
fieemed to have a straight unifomi mute all the way across crevasses to the bottom 
of the slope. The chutes could have been caused by soft snow sliding down, so 
several detours wert included to push at heaps of snow to sec if they \TOuId 
avalanche. No avulancfacs could be started, and judging thir safe enough^ they 
chose the most likely and began the descent about tioon. The three Siaetp^ were 
on too fi* of mpe and Hardie was at the end of another too ft. In thb way lie 
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could clip 4 link on to the front man when soeps had lo be cut, or act n* an 
anchor 'viiilc thc^ descendeiL 

Tbm were many obstacles and progTt:ss was slow, hastened t Unle when AJli 
doinpcd aboui fifteen pounds of tsampa. The wom obstacle was a yawning 
cie¥aast that ootdd not be turned or htidged- By this tLinc lie was almost certain 
there was a route to the lm)a fioor; hammering in a sted plDon, they lowered 
everything Co ihe bottom iipt elid down the rope and so continued with tlic 
knowledge they could nor now turn back. The ice-chutc became steeper* with 
ice that retjuited a great number of steps to be cut in the slope; but eventually 
the chute widened into a broad avalanche fan and the worst was over. At 7 p.m. 
they walked thankfully out ooto the Imja Gloder and cainpodn On Bth JunCp 
Hardlc met the main party coming over from tlie Hongu Valley and accompanied 
them to Thyangbocht 

In the Hongu I frill had two things in mindt first Co cross the Mingbo Saddk* 
a very direct if difficult route to Thyangbodie* and next to get to Shetpa Land to 
see the whole of the anjniai bacchanalian ceremony of Dujiiji> The Sberpas had 
told us such a loi about die ceremony of Ehunji that we all wished to attend* and 
AS the week of cclebnilion drew near^ the anricipatkin caused an excitement which 
aifected everybody. 

The crossing of the Mingbo Saddle to Thy'ongbochc was accomplished in two 
days. With me were Mingma and Onjl Gyalho* two very fine men from the 
vilUgc of Ktindi* at whkb 1 was going to attend the wedb ccccmofiies of Dumji. 
The crossing difBcuk^ and foe me a grand and eadiing fiiush to the mountain 
part of the expedition. Snow condidotis were tather extcaordintryp and dangetous 
because the monsoon dampness caused ^ggy snow to avalanche in unexpected 
ways. On the second day we left the snow and descended a long valley, fcom 
rocks to mosses, from gtass to shrubs, and finally down to trees and a yak herds¬ 
man's storehouse near the monastery. Khurzibu b very beautiful, and hke the 
Sherpas I felt it was tike a home^miing too« Khumbu hid the delights of die 
stomach, fiesh potatoes, milk, curds and groin* and the delights of tlic eye* fiowco; 
Odd friendly green growths 

A few daj^ later all panics were camped together near ITiyongbodie and for 
the next toi days we jmned in the Sherpa cclebmion of Dumji; a sort of teligtoui 
harvest fcsrivol^ which hod many exdting highfighis. A grear deo! of cettmonioi 
and cciimminal dondng was pctfoniKd. The festivities culminated in a ceremony 
or Th)^gbachr mcinostcty when medals conferred by Her Majesty the Queen 
were presented tfi the Sherpas who earned on Everest in t^f j. 

On a<3th June wc took a roudung and somewhat hitaduus fafewelt from the 
wonderful people of Kbumbu and seventeen days laicr reached Karniandu, 
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In 1954 tbfce cscpedJtiOTU sec cMJt to cxploie Mrduilu, the Bfth highest ntounmin 
to the world (i7>7po ft,) and its imniediatc surroundings. The first to the field 
were the GdifomLans and it is owing to the kindness of Fcancts Fai^juJmr that 
wc are able licre to print a ihoneocd version of the aceouni bv the cxfvdJdon's 
leader^ Dr^ William Siri of Berkeley^ Califomia. 

The British Everest Expedition of t^ii made a nccoonaSssanoe of the north 
and north-w*cst aid^ of the Makalu-Oiomo iMm^o massif from the Kama Valley 
and in 193 j the Houston Expediiion brought home some fine aerial phoiogmphs 
which wete to have fufukhed the basis fora map in scale j : jOjOco—unforuinatcly 
never published. In 1931 and if it Eric Shipton^ Edmund Hillafy* Charles Evans 
and CJcorgc Lowe thoroughly rccemnoitred the west and south-west sides of the 
mountain The first attempts to dimb it were made in 1954. 

Tlie “California tUmakpii Expedition” of the Sierra Qub consisted of ten 
memhers^ the eight climbers of which had had experience in the AJp$p North 
America and the Andes; WpSifi* Bruce JWeycr, Allen Steck, Eidutrd Hooston,^ 
Wiiliam DunmirCt Frir^ Uppmann^ William Long and WUliam Unsocld. There 
were also two scientists,, the physiologist Prof Ndlo Pace and the biologist 
Dr, Lawrence Swan, The outward lotite from roiUTCad at Joghani is ttx^ well 
known to need roperition. At Dharan the partj^ met Sirdar Ang Thaikc and his 
tliinccn Sherpas, The expedition's baggage, amounting tp 7ii tons* was carried 
up to the snow line by 130 local porters snxd rio Solokhumbu portet^ to 
Camp^ The River Aruc was crossed at Num anil (he route thence ciimhed up to 
the ridge between Kasuwa KhoU and Barun Kliola^ ‘Hiis ridge was sii a 

height of 12,100 ft* and the route dropped over 5000 ft, to the Barun Goige. This 
gorge IS very deep and narrow at rids spot and normally cannot be penctrsted, 
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but at tlria nnie thcfc still & lot of avakDchc snow present and so thcf were 
able to get through- Nevenhekss, some sections proved, extremely dimcult and 
at one pbjce it was necessary lo erect fixed ropes. Udders and other irtilkia] aids^ 
This foute^ therefore^ is nor to be recomoicntled* A iongef but ftiuch more reliable 
roure^ well known to local shepherds, leads via Sedua and Kasnwa Khola, but the 
Bamn Khola Ridge must be crosicd much higher up. Above lo.ooo ft. the Baruo 
Khola bus a broad and fiat valley bottom with good cow tracks, and the sheptwrds 
li\ne there do ring the monsoon. 

Base Camp was set up on April jth in the middle Banin at a height of i j^ooft-, 
about two miles from the foot of the south face of Makalu. A full five days were 
occupied in unpacking, preparing the high camps and tmmng the Sherpas in nxk 
clim^g and rope technique^ in which they were very detident. 

From tlic examination of old photographs of Makalu the north-north-west 
aritc would appear to provide tht best route. However there were bo vicwn 
avaiUblc giving sufficient details of the south-east ridge and the ca:5t face, so that 
ilw choice of a route was still an open question. On April iith two srioog 
recoonsUssaoce parties started out, each consisting of four climbers and four 
SberpaSp The firet party vrcnc a few miks up the Banin Glacier and dambtred up 
the scree slopes and ice-fields in the great basin lying between the north and north- 
wet dtiges of Makalu. There was little doubt that the saddle l>ctween Makalu ! 
and Makalu II could be reached withoui much difficulty but the greu stqi in the 
ridge above the saddle was certainly undimbable. The cotue must therefore 
traverse out across the north and thence lead up towards the suminir over 
very steep slcjpcs. The second party crossed two ribs over 10 the east face of 
hfaksdu and reported that there was no possibility of an ascent £mm that dde. 

Up to now ihe south-east arite had not been considered at aU, but it had now 
been exammed carefully sod the condiosion reached that here was a practicable 
route, ahhongh some portions were extremely forbidding. Ii provided the 
shortest route from Base Campi was easier tiian the north-ttOfth-west ridge from 
an organising point af view—ultra short wave and visual communication could 
be maimaincd with all camps—and it would be Ixntcr protected against the 
prevailing wind at great Ivdghts. The only serious ubstack seemed to be atxsve 
the saddle at about ^1,500 fi,, where it would be necessary to climb up the south 
face In order to rejorn the ridge some aooo ft. higher up* 

The accack dr the $outb-ea 3 t ridge began on April iSth with daily relays of 
two ciimbers and two Sherpas* The lower ice-fall was cimimvenred on the left 
and Camp I wa 5 crecred ai 16,4™ ft- The next week the upfwr ice-fall was 
ttavetsed and Camp H set up at 18,400 ft. At the same time Siri and Steck marked 
out a route up the stoep gfackr to the south-east Co) {t i ,500 ft*)* The party was 
now' forced to withdraw to Base Camp ^owing to the onset of vioknt storms. 



At about thb time the New ZoiIaik] EicpcdJtioa led by Sit Edmund Hilbuy 
made its appeatanoe m the Barun VoJtcjr, luid »hoitif afterwards James McFarknc 
fell down a and tuistaltijed severe fFasthite, TJve CflilTormam stood by' tti 

render assistance if required. 

A ricsb attempt on the ridge was not made imriJ hiay jth. Gtrnp HI was fttliv 
equipped with all neoessary stores^ a large snow cave serving as shelter and atort- 
roonL Atiempta were every day to reach die arite looo ft- higher up, hut 
they w*ete beaten back evety time hy a comErincition of bad wtathetT teduacal 
diOScultics and frequent snow slides. FinaJly an ice^covc was dug in the Sleep 
flank at xi,ooD ft.| where Cemp IV was established; on May 14th severe stomis 
forced all chc climbers down to Base Camp. Just about this dme Hilkty became 
lit while ascending the tioiih*noitb-west ridge and the Gdtfomian Expedition 
remaLned ar Base Gamp in case betp was needed. Tb^ mutml co-operarion of both 
cipcdiQons wa$ always on an cxtrtmdy friendly ha^iSn 

The last attempt on the louth-enst ridge began on May 15th. Once more both 
ropes endeavoured 10 advice Gnnp V on the ridge above the saddle, invambly 
in thick mist and continuous storms. In spite of everything^ fixed ropes, pitons 
and a rope ladder vircre installed on steep rocks and ice^lopes leading to the lidge. 
On June tst V'illiam Long and WiUiani Unsocklj with she Shetpas Gombti^ 
blingma Tscring and Kipa* made tlie last onslaught before the monsoon broke. 
After two days of very hard climbing in very bad weather they succeeded in 
reaching the arete ai ft., where they cacablisbcd a mmp. They even 

advanced a little fijitber along the ridge but were driven back by storm and watst- 
d«p snow. They reponed that the rouic continued on a s^now ledge along the 
south-EO^t ridge without further difficulty. Given tcflsonahk wcaihct they could 
have attained a vtry great hdghl within the course of a few days^ but it was not 
possible to continue 05 the weather got steadily worse. The five climbers made a 
difficult descent to Camp TH^ for deep snow now covered Makalo. Next day the 
moQsoon wiis in full bUat, all camps had to he evacuated and everybody rtmmed 
sate and ^und to Bose Camp. 

In good weather the ascent of l^fakalu over the soudi-east atlic would not 
appear to peesent extraordinary difficulties^ and the Californians ate of the cpimon 
that It is a practictble mute. Perhaps^ die north^north^west ridge i$ even better, 
but the difficulties to be encountered on the north fact arc nor ycr suffidcnily 
known* 

H. 

George Lout's Br^t-hand rq>orf on page 97 gives us a survey of the whole 
activiry of the New Zealand Baruji ExpccBtion of 1954* Only the htakaJu phase 
of it will be briefly repeated bcft: 


The accident to Jim McFariane, and the injuxicn which Sir Edmund Iliilarv 
suifend as i icsuit, made a change necessaiy. Bill Beavet, Charles Evam, Geoff 
liarrow, GeotgEXowe and Colin Todd began an attack on the Ma kalu North Saddle. 
In this way they might be able perlups to reach the Shooldcr Peak, Makalu U 
(a$,¥i) ft.) and iit>ni there cxamiite the upper part of Makalu I (^7,290 ft,)* A 
sidc-gladcr, wliich has been called the "Makalu Glacier'', flows down to the mam 
Baiun GUder from the western (laokand the north-north-W‘estcnt ridge of Makalu. 
They went op ihii and pitched thdr Camp III at about zo,ooo ft. From there 
Nomvui Haxdic, Lowe and Todd leachcd a saddle (e. x 1,500 ft,) due north of Ma- 
katu n and thus obtained a view into the gkder which flows oui of the Makalu II - 
Chomo LdtUBo region, therefore on the Tibetan side, to the Kangchung Glader. 
Also they could see into the wEsicm flank of the Makalu glacier terraces, which 
provided an apparently easy approach to the North Saddle (24,512 ft.). The same 
day, Evans, Harrow and Beaver pitched Camp IV (e. 12,000 ft,) on these terraces. 

On the following day Hanlic and Lowe climbed a peak of about 11,000 ft, 
south of the Saddle at 21,500 ft, over a very' steep ice ridge, and &oqj there were 
able to exmune the north^or more correedy, (henocih-west—ridge ofMakaJu 11 . 
This omfinned their first impression, that this ridge was not ctactly the best 
approach to the mountain** siuninir. Meanwhile, Evans and Harrow attacked the 
natural route, ojuncly, over the terraces towards the North Saddle. They went up 
a long steep channel of snow, broke out of the couloir to the right some toooft. 
above Gamp IV and found a suitable site for CampV on a shcrulder of snow. 

HilUty and Wilkins had come up from the Base Camp, in order to paTtierpate 
in the work from then on. After sixteen rest days to heal his bcfikcn ribs. Hillary 
thought himself moimtain-tir once more. Seven Shcipas brought provisions, 
pitons and rope, in order to make the steep pitch to the Nonh Saddle safe. But 
on the ascent 10 Canq> IV (r, 22,000 ft.) Hilkry had trouble witli bis breathing. 

The next day, Lowe and Wilkins went up die route explored by Evans and 
HatTow‘, and fixed 100 ft. of rope in the icy part of the couloir. On their return 
they found imJary- in a very bad way; he was coughing and vomiting. Alio lie 
got no tot that night and it was decided in the morning that they would all take 
him down to Camp HL It was no mere indispuaition, bur a serious illncM, whidi 
had foi^d a bad end * 

So ended the British attack of 1954 on the North Saddle and Makalu C. 


m. 

The French planned % reconnaisaancE of Makalu in the autumn of 1954 and 
an assault on the mountain m the spring of 195 j. These expedifions, wliich were 
planned by Lucicn Dcvjts, the organiser of the Annapurna Expedition, were 
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orgtniscd by F^dntion Fcangaiac lie la Mamagne (F.F-M) -md xhe French Alpine 
Oub. ITie leader was the guide Jcao Franco, for marw years head of Nartonal 
School of Moirntaineenng m dtamOEUx* Hie Dtber participants were five Erst 
class climbots: Jean Bouvier, Jean Couir, Piertc Letoui, Guido Aiagnone, and 
■Lkjotd Tcftay. Hie Abb^ Pierre Bordet and Dt. Jean Rivalicr went as geologist 
and M,0. icspectiTiely. Apart from reconnaissance and training it was the inicntiott 
TO vey Out impiowci ostygoi appi£ittti$.^ 

The expedition left Jogba^ on August ijrd with the Nepaksc student Dilli 
Bahadur Veirna as liaison officer, Gyaltsen Notbu (No. 14j; sole suryivor of the 
Api disaster) as Sirdar, 1 1 Sherpas and jo spedal Darjeeling porters. They had 
6 tons of baggage. u6 local porters were engaged at Dhaian, the end of the road. 
Tlie outward tnarch was rendered difficult and subject to delay owing to the 
monsoon and the swollen rtvers. 

Base Camp was established tjn S€pt)eiiibc.f I jth at About ifiCOO ft oo tight 
bank and dose to tht snour of the Emin Glacier, light at the fwt of iMakSu- 
Youjjg Vetma here froin pnctitnoahu During the acclimaiis^tlon petiud die 
fbllowifig pcak^ were dimbed' 

Paint 2&*j7o ft. oudkr of the norih-we$i ridge of ^fakalu, on the right bank 
of Hoffe Shoe Glacier* on Scpccmlxu a6th.i 

point 10,6^0 ft, outlier of the soulh-ca^t ridge of MakaJu^ on September a6th.. 
Point ft, between Barun and Plateau glaciers, on Ocrober and. 

Point 20^740 fL to tlic north of the aboyc^ oir Octtibcr 5 ftl. 

Point 22 , J ft-and Point a I, j 60 ft. to the south-east of Peak 19^ on October 4 th, 
A peak of i2,04£ ft. not marked on die R.G.S. timp^ inunciUatjely to the wc$t 
of Makalu II, on October 4th. 

Point 22,^90 fu, 1^4 mile tmith-'wcst of ^fakalu 11 , on Octobec 5th* 

Pcihangtsc ft.)* ^coud accent, on October toth, 

AH the above heights ate taken frocn the 1 ijo,ooo of the R.G.S. 

[t ft-as CDfifirmed as a result of these remnnalssanccs that the best approach to 
Makalu was over the lowest depreission (24,100 ft.) between Makalu I and fl. The 
parry w'cnt up the Horse Shoe Glacier and esiahlisbcd three camps ofi it: Camp I 
sit 17*400 fLj close to the junttiao with the Bann^ Glider^ Camp II at t^^ooo ft- 
and Ckmp HI at 21,000 ft Camp 111 was buiti up as Advanced Base Camp within 
ten days. Owing to ibe danger of avalanches it was a more difticuJt matter to 
find X smtablc site for Can^ IV (a^^ooo ft,). TIic Makatu Saddle (24^500 fL^) wxs 
teached on October i |ttL Here CampV wru put up* but it wa,s very exposed to 
the wind. Repeated attempts w*ere made ftom October i4tb to 26th to establish 
Camp VI higher up, but they were unsuccessftd owing to storm and cold. Franco 
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aiul Tezm^T Sinlar G^ducn Narbu aad Pa Noihu, starting frma Camp IV, 
climbed Makalu O ft.) on October itnd. On October joth Cuuzy and 

TcOKy made a last assmili on Makata 1 fbotn Camp V in a tercible storm, imd got 
tkS high as ^ The eracualion of the upper camps was begun og the same 

day and on November and everybody back at Base Camp.' 

In the meantime Abb^ Bordet mode a geological survey of the region between 
Barun and Solo Khumbu, concerning 'which nothing has yet been published. Our 
infonnation is dedved from a short reptict to the Oulstmos tuifflber 19)4 of 
Alpifdtmt, which is 'very catchU not to say anything about the possihilides of 
Makatu above Makalu Saddle. This omission is quite understandable at the 
ptesent tlitie. Taking all in all the French lecotioaissance vras an undoubted 
sueot^. 

It would be advisable t« give artotlier name to Point 7660 m (a;, 150 ft.), 
instead of Makalu Q. 


THE YALUNG SIDE OF KANGCHENJUNGA 

Since Nepal opened her frontiers in 194^, the Yalang Giadcr has become an 
eacuision area for the visitors to Darfeeling. Mostly one goes over the Singalila 
ridge, the frontier between Sikkim and Nepal, because the classic route over 
Pemayangtse-Daongd tuns across the “Inner Line”. One thus reaches I'setam, 
dose to the end of the Yalung Glacier, in nine days. Many eapedUions have 
already used this highway, from Jaoot^uillatmod in 190 j to Kempe and Lewis 
in 1911 and 1914, 

Kangcitenjunga is probably the most difficult and most dangeiouj of ail eight' 
thousandecs. ITjc reconnaissance of its south-western ilank was suggated in tjtj 
by Gtlmour Lewis, who accompanied Frty in 19J i. The leader of the entetpriac 
xn$ John Kcinpc, a teacher in Hyderabad, who already had eicpericnce of the 
Himalayas, Altltotigh the Yalung side has been regarded as most unfevourable, 
Lewis had a firm belief in its possibilhics. Three of the intended party had to 
abandon the plan, so that in 19^3 Kempe and Lewis Were left to thcniselra. 
They started from Dadceling on April ijrd with j6 porters, of whom aj were 
women, who proved very good. Miagma Gyaitsen was Sirdar. Mani Bhanjyang 
(6s&> ft.) is reached by bus in one hour, and from there to Tanglu (io,ojo ft.), 
the first of the three bungalows on the Singalila ridge, is 5 !4 hours on foot. In 
*911 a jeep ean be taken to a point halfway between Tanglu and SandakpX and 
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in >^$6 it will be possible to take it es Gu as Suulaltp’iL Ftom tficie h b six hours 
mote to Fahit (11.79* After tfaat, tents are retjuired. 

On the 7th iiy Kempe crossed the Dain La (Danp’ebir, ij,i9J ft., 00 the 
a inch msip) and speni the dght in Gonpatong (Gopetang, c. 1^^470 ft.). (Kempe 
appears not to have possessed the new ^-inch map.) After crossing the Cbnmbab 
La (Ch'ongpa La, 14,770 ft.) he amved ac Tsciain on Mfif and. He says nothing 
about the Semo La (17,290 ft.), hut he must have passed it cm his wap to cantp jn 
Zema p'u (c. 14,010 ft.). It was the same route as Fiey used (SW 197 a, p. 147). 
Kempe describes Tsetam 3 is a cave among pine trees, at the foot of the terminiiJ 
moraine of the Yalung Glacier. The three huts m the clearing (iz.foo ft.) had 
ft Urn down before 1951. Here the porters wcic paid off and sent bach, except 
for the five best, who now carried the Base Camp to “ Upper" Ramser (c. 14,440£k,), 
1 14 hours from Tseiam. Meanwhile Sirdar Mingmn rook himself off to Khunaa 
to buy a goat, 1000 eggs and some hctis, while Kempe cHmhcd a view* point 
(17,000 ft.) opposite Ramser, in order to take a closer look at Boktoh (19,462 ft,). 

Some days later he ascended with Lewis from an intermediate camp to a point 
at 18.000 ft. on the east side of Botiob. Them they gave up. The southern and 
wesreen ridges of Bokioh are in Hs opinion to be preferred,^! 

On May T4th they mvensed die Yalung Glacier and the next day occupied 
themselves with Koktang (on the Knix map, 6198 m. = 20,991 ft.; on the V 4 -inch 
nup, ao,i66 ft.), but did not succeed in reaching the top.* The return to Ramser 
was followed by a new start, with a view to reconnoitring the west face of Kahni, 
but it proved too difficult and dangerous. On May lyrd, while leading. Kempe 
plunged some ij ft. into a cievassc, but without serious hurt, whereupon they 
ret up Camp tll below an iceiitll at 10, too fL On May a 4 th they climbed tip 
through this jcdfalJ and pitched their highest camp (TV) at 11,700 ft. It was a 
wretched flight, icy and windy, and three of them were crowded together in a 
small tent. 

Tolung Peak (24,111 ft,) was on the ptogrimme for the next day, but they 
were separated from tt by a ptedpiee, and so they climbed instead direa to the 
top of the main ridge in two hours; along this ridge tuns the frontier between 
Sikkim and Nepal. Fcom it cliey Eiad a view down upon the Tailing GUder. The 
aneroid showed 14,000 ft. It would have been easily possible to follow the snow 
ridge southwards and establish once and for all whether P, 7588 (24,140 ft.} tealJy 
oisted. (See 5 IF', 1971, pp, 160-161.) However, as Kempe feared that a snow- 
bridge over a large crevasse might collapse, they set out at once on the return by 
the ascent route. Still, this dimb of Nfay 14th, tn brilliani weather, is the moat 
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impoitaDt and most inxetcsting that haa been done tifi dll now in the U|^t 
Yalung ba$in. 

They turned back to Ramrer^ crossed the Ratong La and arrived in thi» days 
at EbKtDgrL Foe the return journey they used the classic route via Pemayangtse. 

On April loth, 1954, Kempe appeaced again as leader of a new opedidon^ 
this time with the purpose of finding the ioute on the Yalung Flank rf Kang- 
chenjunga*' Hia companiom were G. Lewis, T.RBealiam, Dr. D.S, Matthews, 
S>K> Jackson and Jack Tucker, 

With a view ro the projected 19J j espeditba, Kianpe first debated hetwocn 
the three possible appeoa^Ks to the Yakmg Glacier in March: 

a) Pemayangtst-Dzongn-Ratong Eji Ct7,ojo ft). At this time of the year the 
pass is still deep in snow, but as fiir as Yoksam one can live off the t«rn< 

b) From Fema^gtsc tliroLigh the valley of the Rimbi C 2 iu and first by way 
of Danp*ebir (A ij.tjj ft,) on to the Singalila Ridge, 

c) From Darjeeling a$ as the P’alut bungalow on the classic route, then on 
the Nepalese side via Khcbsmg-Yamp'odin and over a saddle near the La 
to Tserain. 

This is the mute that Kempe recommends. It has the advantage of psssiug 
through villages wliere provisions tun be bought. Keir^ reckoned a total of 
twelve days from Darjeeling to Base Camp. This was erected at the end of April 
on the upper Yalung Glader berween the median tnonincs, a &ir distance below 
Paches Gnive (18,7^ ft* according to Jacot-GutUarmod). It had to be moved 
twice situated between 16,14^ and t 3 ,ooo ft, on account of avalanches^ they arc 
especially frequent in May, someutues every ten mjnu ff N j 

It was now a questjoQ of reaching the huge glader temce which mm slaittwisc 
through the south-west wall of Kangchenjunga and ends in the famous horseshoe 
that is seen so well from Darjeeling. Three itinetaries were coDsldcied, all of them 
dangerous: 

a) Over Pachc*a Grave and the snow slopes which lead to the upper part of 
the anow sbslfi This is the Jacot'Guillan&od route of ifjof. But the ccoon- 
naissance was nor pushed forward cfver Pache's Grave. 

b) A constricted side glader. very hrokca in tes lower pan, leads to the foot 
of the Taiung Saddle (ri,9j5 ft.), the deepest gap between Kabm and Kangchco- 
jtmga. Fmm this glacier one can climb to the left, northwardfi, over a steep slope 
to a snow rktge which teaches 0/ the lower (south) end the gteat snow lertace 
at about it, joo ft. Frequent attempts were made, one of tliem to the foot of the 
Tatung Saddle, but in the end this route was abandoned as too dangerous. 
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c) The ccnuikj icefkll was begun leveed times despite its fiaghtming appcaaoccT 
once by its eighi bsok dong the foot ta the predpiiousi todt wdl, ottcc by it* (eft 
side on an ocestsionally outcropping tock eib. This seemed the least dangcfons 
toutc, if one keeps as nmeh as possible to the cocks, whecc copes wcce flted. 
A nighi’s cunp was made at the top of these cocks at between eo,oi» and 21,00a ft. 
fiat the glstder aboTc peoved so broken that this route too was alond ooed foo ft. 
below the great snow shelf. 

Some day* Uter a new inspection was made oa the occasion of an attempt on 
Tidung Peak and this was given preference foe ipjf. But Kempe seems to be 
very opcimisfic about the uppet pact of the climb; as far as one can see from all 
the ptetutes, the facnous snow shelf leads to the great botaeshoe, and fcom thete 
one can only teach the west eidge, t kni. from the main sutnmit, by a very steep 
and dangecom couloir. The future will tell! 

Kempe says very tittle about his renewed attack on Taltmg P«k. He used 
the itinerary to the region of Camp t (20,000 ft), then ciossed to the left 
(eastwards) under the s£racs to the deeply cut icc<lcrt which leads to Col 11,^70 ft. 
But for lack of time Kempe did not push on to this saddle. It is doubtless the 
easiest mute to Tafung Peak. It would also be Ytty inieresting to connect the ipj 5 
route with the traverse of the whole frandet ridge as lac as Kabru. 

At the beginning of June the expedition turned back for Darjeeling. One tan 
follow with intense interest the results of the new attacks on Kangebenjunga, 


FROM GAURISANKAR TO THE NANGPA LA 

According to information which we received from Jean Juge, permission was 
not obtained from the Nepal Government for a Gautbankar Expedition until 
June iSth ipH- As is well known, Gauiisankaf (25,431 ft.) has for long been 
conjtidcrcd as c^ual to Everest and t* world famous for that reason; actually, 
however. It is rseady 40 miles west of that mountain and ntore than } foo ft. bwer. 
Raynuutd Lambert (Geneva) was leader of the expedition and the otlter menibeis 
were as follows; hfme. Claude Kogan (Nice), Denis Bertholet, pbotographer 
(Chamb7''5ur-Mjontrieux), Jean Juge (Geneva) and Dr. Franx Tjochmarter, ht.O. 
and mountain guide (Sr.Ntkiau&). There was abo on independont scictuific party 
consisting of Albert Zhniucrmann, botanist (Geneva), and his assistant Marc 
Stengelin (Geneva). Dawa Thondup (No. 49) was Sitxiar of the six .Sherpas, also 
Koch Thundu (No. i|4). Two-thirds of the too porters were adirtted to the 
climbing party and one third to the sdouific group. 

The expedition left Kathnmndu on September jtfa, utiliaing the well-known 
Everest route %ia Dhadgaon, Bonepa, Dolalgbit and Charikot as for as Dolakha. 
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At this paint the paity turned left m the noith^eaEt and gwicd the Rolwnilug 
VJilky -m Th«i and Siniigaotu paasiog through Raroding to teach Beding 
(**>94® **<i Stpttitibcf t6Eb, ’I'his small village has a lamasetv and is situated 
at the South foot ot the Gautisankai xangc. The Kathmandu ponets h*d to be 
pajd otf and dismissed Iiete and it was onfy with great difficulty’ tliat 'WC succeeded 
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In usenibling a raicilmum t>f jo local tmduding men aud vfromsn o£ all 

ages, ibcli kadff bcmg a knml Two inicitnedlitc omp» at i^iioo fu aod 

](SpjDa ftp wtft nccic^safy bcfatr the ddgc between the RolwaliAg Ktiala aod the 
Mmlung Basin crossed by the Hadenghi La (about 17^100 Base Camp 
Ml up at i6|Zoo fL» by a small laitc^ 1-1 miles south-east of Gauihiatikar 
(23,45 J ft-) aJid miles sourh-wes^ of MmUmgise (aj»f IS ft.). 

W'hjJe the main body followed, bfingiog forward the bagj^gc in shuttle 
scivicc, several rccoonaiemaces were madci Lambert and Lodimatter pmnounmJ 
die lower pan of the cast ridge of Gaiirisankir as pracijeable^ bur very narrow and 
beset with (erodous ite-pinnades above 6ioao m. ft^). Mmc Kogan and 

Lambert made a careful exartiicuttLan of the north-cast face and dw north arfee 
ftojn a view^point north-west of Menlungtse* which gave out little hope^ as the 
w'holc face ta broken up by riccp ptedpicci. Jugc and Lt>chnuttcr widi two 
Sherpas went off to find a way into the valley of the Bhote Kmi omtr the Menlung 
La or some other pass^ At this point rbe Unu mtervimed to say tbat^ owing to 
some reitgious festival or other, no inhaHtant of the Rolwalirtg VaDcy could work 
a* a potto for the neat ten days. The only way could counter this mtcrdiction 
was by sending two Sherpas over the Tm r.4pdu to 'IliiMiii (near Namche Bazar) 
tcj recruit too porters feom Solo Khumbo^ but this would take at least eight days. 
In the mean time the scard^ for the Mcniung La proved fruitless, for aa yet tlieie 
was no reliable mip of the district and Sfaipfon'^s description wan a little vnguc- 

As the very Steep and avalaiicbe-swcpt south side of Gauri^ankar was nut a 
pracucabk proposition, the north-west ridt^e W'hich dc^ectul^ to the Roagshaf 
Valfcy came Utio the picture bur its leconnaLssance would have taken too king, 
ai it w» already the end of September* The highest point of the range, the very 
steep aiid probably undimbahic Mctvhtuptfie ftO tjuite out of the 

c]uestion, so it was tkeided to cross the Mcnltmg La, into the Kiotc Ko-si Valley, 
ttaveoc the Kangpa La and erect a new Base Camp at the fotn of Qto Oyu, 
for which had been received ia Kathnuuidu. There was actiudly 40 
Austrian parry already there but we h^d spoken to them before we left Kathtnandu 
and they said that intended to cKplore the access to the mountain 
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On October ind Juge mcasuxcd out a bjtsc of 400 m- (1 j t o ft.) ftorn tbe eiuU 
of ’Which Bmholti imde n complete psinofaira Although thU is not 

ctjuivalcnc to a pboiograniincttic survey^ it suffioctJ to oomect the present cotn* 
nletely enoncous topography of the Moilung Basin. 

The adranot patty set off for the Mcniun g 1 -ji on October jrd. The nst day 
they Tccn: suipriscd by a sevete ttoftn, the same one which wrought havoc with 
the Tichy expeditioo on Quo Oyu, On October ^th Mmc. Kogan and J.aiTibcrt 
tcachecl a tocky col above Panghuk at about ift.jTO fc, but the descent on tlie 
side ■wouM have been too difllcujt fot portcis. At last on October 6th they 
found the best crossing further to the north, Shipion’s Menlung La (i 8 ,j 7 « ft.). 
On the wt3t side enormous crevasses spUt the glacier and on the ea.« side one had 

to cope with a steep rock face of i,joo ft. 

On the evening of the same day the porters from Thami arrived at the *' Lake 
Camp"' (Gaurisankar Base Comp). Before long, news was received from Umbert 
the rest of the party moved off, with Bo potters wearing only Tibetan boots 
and carrying jo kg. (66 lbs.) each. The crossing of the Menlung La was diercfore 
a serious operation and everyone was very pleased when all arrived safely at Chub 
on October 9th, where the well-known caiavaii n)um to the Nangpa Ll was joined. 


DHAULAGIRI 

“The While Mountain’** the highest wholly Nepalese smmnit (i6,8 ta ft.) was 
first photographed from close up in Autumn. 1949 : ihis was Amold Hrim's aic 
pictoic (illT 1950). In Spring 19>0 ihero followed the Frcndt expedition'* csplor- 
ation; it was defeated on the cast face of the mountain, but at least it was able to 
take a fim look at the north flank from the “Col des Fnm^stis" 1911). 
InrportMit pioneering was done by the AACZ capedition in 19j 5 (AflF 19J4), 
which worked its way up through the lutberto t^uiw unknown gorge of the upper 
Mayangdi Khola, climbed up through the northern girdle of precipices tm to the 
upper glacier terrace, pushed on over the “Pearto af,r|o ft, and also reconnoit^ 
red the Northeast Col (iB.ijS ft.) and the South Saddle. 

The large Argentine expedition of 19541 eaUed the “ President Peron’% stood 
on die shoulders of the Swiss. Li. F.G.Ib*fiej! was organiser and bader; he was 
one of the best known of Andean climbeK. The other climbers weret D.Berton- 
ccli. the Qulean R.Busquets, F. A.Godoy, P.Grajales, Dr. A.E.Magmru and the 
Tirolean-bom Gerhard Watal. The doctor was A. R. Beramendi ; the manager of 
the upper camps, H.Benavidea; radio-operator, M. A.Gil; camera-man, J.Iilarra. 
Iraegui. 14 Shexpas went with the 11 Sahibs; the famous Pasang Dawa T.ama was 
Sirdar, , 
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According to the report kinrlJy given us by A.ii.Magoini, the eitpe diiHo n left 
betudfully Mtiuicd Pokhan—which thej- had reached by air—on Ntinch t f th, 
(9J4, with i j iciQi {J) of baggage, which was taken to Beni by mulcj in four days. 
From there 400 porters were used and Muri was reached in five days’ march. There 
the coolies were paid off and new ones had to be teemited. The expedihon now 
followed esactly the previous year’s approach fotite through the upper Mayangdi 
KJinia, and on April 4th, arrived at the Base Camp (ii.itoo ft,), at the same spot 
as I9J j. Here almost ail the porters were dismissed, except hit <7, who with the 
Sheipas and Sahibs moved the itjidi in a ihunlc service up to Camp 1 (i ] ,too ft.), 
WhiU Camps II {16,400 ft.), TU (tB,ooo ft.) and IV (19,700 fi,) were pushed for¬ 
ward op the Swiss route, a group advanced to the Col dcs Fmn^ais (16,730 ft.). 
Then CampV was put up in the pcedpioc at i(,joQft.: a crevasse served foe 
access. For CampVI (23,600 ft,), at the upper end t>f the "Pear”, a ptatfomi for 
two tents hod to be blasted among luncstonc sJabs lying tile ronf-Ulcs. This cost 
Sergeant Godov, assisted hy Bertoncelj, three chys of difffeutt and dangerous 
mining with 18 etplosious. 

Nevertheless, It is not quite dear how it is that the assault on the summit only 
began on May 50th. On that day four Argentinians and five Slicrpas climbed up 
through a rock and snow chimney to about 1 J,ooo fi. and there with some difficulty 
erected Camp Vil at the foot of the steep pitch that blocks access tn the main ridge- 
After a bad night Bertoncelj and three Sheipas, who had ruficied slight frostbite, 
returned to Camp VI. Ibaficz also had frostbite, hut wisbed to remaio at CampVl[ 
while the summit patty made the final assault. This consisted of two ropes: WataJ 
with Pasang Dawa Lama, and Magmni with Ang Nyttna (the brother of Pasang). 
They overcame the wall and emerged on the w'cst ridge, but eacountered such 
difficulUes there that they had to more out on to the ledges of the almost snow’inss 
South face. On tills climb Watzl used the osygen apparems. Not until 3,00 p,m, 
were they again on the nwin ridge, at about 26,230 ft., where they had tn dig a 
cave in the soow^ for a bivouac—without sleeping bags or supplemeataiy clothing. 
It was a very had night, with continuous snow. Instead of being able the next 
tmtming go on to the suntmk (26,812 ft,), fot which they had reckoned nnly 
two to diree hours, they fought (heir way down to Camp VII (i).ooo ft.) jn deep 
new snow^ twice they had to lOpe dov^m i jo feet. On this ftmtastic dciccnt Ang 
Nylma fell and Magnani was able to hold him emiy with difficulty. Pasang Dawn 
Lattu, 'who once again pur up a splendid pcrfbrnvmce, and li^atri rescued him. 
Ang Nyima suffered a deep wound oo his forehead and a bruised chest. Ic was 
not easy to get him down (o CampVIL where tbaflles was waiting. 

On June 3rd %'atxl and Pasftng Daw'a Lama set to work to move Ang Nyima 
down to Camp VI (2 3.600 ft.), Magruni started out with Ibaflcti shortly afterwaids, 
but the latter had lent his crampons, whitji made due desoent difficult and occasion' 
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ally taiBer draniatic; but in the end they happily leAcbed CsmpVL Ib&Ses stayed 
dietc:, trhilc awaiting a poii; of enunpoaa that wen to be sent up from (jmpV 
(m,) 0O ft.}. Meanwhile, the others conibiQed forces to ttanspori Ang NyTma to 
Camp IV 09 > 7 ‘“ where the doctor awaiusd him. 

The (vext day two Shtipas went up to C^mpVI, hut IbaSez was no longer 
able to put on the crampoos that wen brought for him, Kis feet were so badly 
frostbitten that he could go no further. A rescue party was immediately organised t 
Dr. Beramendi, Busquets and two Sherpas. Under feaifiil difficulties they succee¬ 
ded In bnoging the sick leader of the expedition back to Camp IV, from where 
he was carried down to Camp I with the hdp of all availohlc Andeans and Sheipas. 
During this task the Sherpa Pemba Nothu had bis feet frostbitten. Watzl, Bertoo- 
oclj, Magnani and Ang Nyima also had frostbite of a lesser degree. 

The retum |oumcy in the humid beat of the monsoon was a ^fi^df oUy imb wppy 
one. Jbaiicz and Pemba Norbu Irad to be carried all the way. On June 51^ 
IbaCez died in Katmandu huspital, despite every attention. Such was the tngic 
conclusion of this great and courageous enterprise. 


THE API PROBLEM 

In the north-western comer of Nepal stands die Api-Nampa Group, of 
ij,40o ft, and ai,i& ft. respectively. Api ^ Tibetan written ap'^t) meartt "grand¬ 
mother'', and Nampa (^ghnif-p*a ttt Tibetan) means something like ‘'heavenly 
fether". The higher of the two. the chief Butnmie of this region, has a benign 
look from the north and to this obvioasly it owes its name, 

Api was discovered and fancifully described by the aototious Henry Savage 
Landor in i$99, Actually this Tattarin of the Himalayas only got ss far u 
16400 fu, as i^. T,G. Longstaff was able to show in 1905. After that things were 
quiet around the mountain undi die important esqdontory journey by Helm and 
Gaosser in 1936. Their fine book T^n drr Gs/ttr also includes a trlSjo^ooc 
survey map, a sketch map of the Nampa Valley and numerous photos, among 
them a panorama and five pictures of Api. Um'ortunatcly, Gansscr confused the 
positions of Api and Nampa; Api, in particular, was erroneously named Nampa, 
and Nampa was named Ousel Peak; this was tmly ckared up in 19} 3. 

From May tjrd till the end of July in that year W,R Murray and J.Tyson 
circled the Api-Nampa Group in a clockwise direction.^ Owing to the monsoon 
they made no major ascent; only a small ihcthousandcr (e. *0,000 ft.) in the 
Yokapahar llimal was reached But this exploratory journey of almost ten weeks 
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yicEiIed some tmpottaJic inionruuioo copcetitiitig thi^ hidierto vcty liriJe koow'n 
regioa. The difiicutiies involved in this round Liip nxie inddcninlJy^ laiscJ, since 
on che Induui side the "Inner Line” mif not be crossed W Europeans and 
Amciicani, which ntesns that the great pilgrim route on the right (well) shore 
nf the Kali River Is dosed to Sahibs, wiiiie on the Tibetan side ali contact with 
the Red Oiinese Upontier troops in Taklakor must be carefully avoided, so ihat 
the other side of the Zaskar Range can only be done b>' night. ^ (he Iron Curtain 
is a nuisance aUtt to Himalayaft «ploratinnl 

In the Spring of 1954 a new candidate slipped in. the wellknovn Piero 
Ghiglione, who, aged ^ti returned to the Himalayas. after tbcee expedirions to the 
An^s,i The NepalcH: govemment’s permit for the Api tegton came first, as 
Ghiglione was olicad)' in DcUii. 

As companions he had chosen thr« capable young climbers of the CA,L: 
Dr. Giorgio Rosenknntz, aged 3*, a veterinary surgeon from Turin and the 
c^dition's doctor; Giuseppe Barcnghi, an engineer from MUon. 54; Dt. Roberto 
Bigna^, ^cd a6, a pharmadst, also from hfilan, wbo was to maJee a colour-film. 
This light ejpedition was to take only iH months; indeed, evctyone paid his 
share, which was reckoned at £460. Captain Y.JL Puri went along as Liaison 
Officer and Interpreter. The three Sherpas were! GjrTtltsen ISTorbu (45) as 
Sirdar, Tashi ICitoii (No. 1 So) and the young Cheden Phoujo (aged 14 . new). rVlt 
three have w*ell proved their worth. 

Delhi on April ijtb, t$y4, and travelled through Tanakpur to 
Pithotagarh in GarhwaL From Itete they sianed on April ifth with jj porters 
and marched tf miles eastwards to Jhukghat(ii jo ft.), where die Kali River and 
the Nepalese frontier were crossed. Ghiglione wanted in liter to ascend the 
Chamlia Valley, w’hich leads direct to the SDUihem foot of Api. TTus approach 
Was a mistake. As one could well see from the Heim^Oansscr pienues, Api’s 
walls On the south side are colossidi But this vullcy iiad (be charm of novelty and 
was to for completely untrodden, It proved to be narrow and sinuous, sometimes 
bantu and sometimes luxuriantly overgrown, and went perpetually up and down 
along a wretched track. No lever than eweive days were taken up by this arduous 
route. When the expedition emeiged on May 9th from this sub>ttopical virgin 
forest, it stood before the formidable souliiein wall of Api and the next day j<t 
up its Base Camp on a flat patch al about 1 j,ooo ft. Ghiglione, who already lutd 
experience of the Himalayas, saw at first glance that this face of Api was tmpossihle, 
but bis Companions were soil enslaved by Alpine ideas and wete not quickly* 
persuaded. So ten days were lost in the fruitless reconnaissance of a wail tint was 
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OTCE 7 Enile$ Icmg And lo^ooo ft. highi. Two attempts weec pushed to ^addlca of 
ififjyo & and 15^,190 fr. It was i«xa (tom both of these that the tiorth ddc of 
Api must be much less steep. 

So they decided to go tbcic^ but it ^"a$ a loog jc^tuncy* The retuoi trip 
ihtougb the rKamlia ViUcy began on May t4th. Oo the nesi day the first blow 
fell! while ooaring a footbridge fiignami slipped^ fell into the river and was swqit 
avrajp without his friends being able to bc^ him in any way* They semght him 
in vain for two tkys. Then they went by the shortest route to the Kali Valley and 
by way of Rapla (7500 ft,) reached Tyson’s itinetaiy. In Dombling the cacavan 
split up^ RosenkrantZv Puri and Tariii crossed the rivcr-froritief^ to send newt to 
Europe from Garb^angi whik the bulk of the expedition toiled terribly hard 
through the great gorge on the Nepalc^ ride of the Kali. Tyson and Ghigiione 
aie agreed that dm is a real way of the cross 

On June Stb, at aboui 15,000 ft., the Base Quup was established m the Api 
Vallcyi With Banuighi and Gyaltseri, GhJglionc made a fiiac reconnaJssaucc of the 
Api Giadcr, which is lokiahly flat and fills the whole valley floor* Like 
Tyson, he too tegarded the ice-lall of the lateral glacier as impassable; but he soon 
disccrveied a more natural route further oortb, w'hete the dopes ate much less 
steep. On his remm ro Base Camp he found Rosenknmts:, who hid arrived from 
Garbling. He wras in a great huny; he wanted to be back in T urin by the end 
of the month and therefore wished to dispose of Api in the quickest way* 
Ghiglione in vain tried to ccrovinec him that one should not hurry a Himalayan 
atnek so much. After a further reconnaissance, Campl was set up on the wxstem 
main glacier. Oti June 12th and 15th this camp was pushed up to 17*700 ft. (tt) 
and on the next day 1 wide, steep £now-<t)uloir was climbed to the tipper glader, 
where a labyrinth of ^evasscs was cross^ and the route to Camp Ill (ao^rSo ft.} 
was marked out 1 e was on the snow-cap of the targe dark rock-buttress of the 
jce-falL 

Ghiglione plarmod a fourth camp at about ai,6oo ft., to break the long accent 
to the summit, but his young friend, who was sdil in a hurryp wanted to set off 
at midnight to conquer the peak in one go and get down again 10 Camp 11 the 
same evening. UnJnckiiy^ on June 1 )th the weather was doubtful, and thf start 
was delayed until sbu Barenghi and Rosenkrantz went first; Ghiglione foUowod 
a little bter with Gyalcsen. Ibe latter dimbed very quickly, soon catight up the 
other two and roped up with them* Towards midday the weather deteriorated 
and Ghiglione halted at a height of about xi ,600 ft,^ beside a rock island to 
the ts“atcrihcd between the Api and Nampa valleys* He saw that tht other three 
were still climbhig and prcfeired to go down 10 C!amp Til before the Sherpos 
took down the tents* On this desccni he repeatedly lost the icack in the misL 
Tashi and Oieclen himed back wretched and exhausted^ without having scert 
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anyofic. With evening the storm began to rise tnd GhJglionc spent a bad tughti 
very Oindous about hu friends. 

The searches on June i6th and 17th were not succ^sful and pcovbions tircie 
scanty* So Ghiglionc went down on the iTth to the lower ^mp. Aceotding to 
his account, Gy^ttsen appeared there the nest day« June tBth, in the dawn^ 
completely ejduausicd* stioW'blind and scarcely recognisable. 

What had happened meanwhile ? 

After Gbiglionc had turned back, the other three forged altcad^ but some 
joo below’' the cast sumimt (probably not the true cast summit is meanT^ but a 
wide plateau-like shoulder) Rosenkrantz stiifeted severe mouitbain sldmess and 
vertigo WHih m>9e-blecding. He stayed behind* while Barenghi and Gyaltscn 
climbed on. Gfult^ observed that Rascfiteano was obvioualy in a my had 
state. Thereupon Borenghi ordered him to go down to Rosenkrantz with the 
rope and give him help. It was very misty^ hut Batcoghi iHupcd that higher up 
(so they were not yet 00 the true ^ummitl) the view would be better and that he 



















would be ab!c to tmkc a couple cf phonos thett. So he set oiT oa die ^somx imd 
from this wlitaiy trip he never returned. 

Gyaltsen went down bo RosenkranUE and they bivouacked (Ogethei (fiorn the 
ijth to i6th). A very bad night—the Sberpa massaged his aitk Sahib again 
and flgain^ and tried to keep him warm. They had no provisiDna whatever, 
for tlrae were in Barenghl's nickSfidE and they waited for him in vain. The 
weather on the i€th was also very ntistyp Gyaltsea tried to get Roscnkranlz down^ 
with the help of the rope on the steep slopes, half-dcagging and half-^upponlng 
him on easier terraim But they got only about looo fh b^wett to the pmsimity 
of the rock idand where Ghiglionc tumed back. Iheie followed a dteadfid 
second bivouac (from the t6th to 17th) without anything to eat or ddxdt- Ar 
three in the motning of the tTih Roseokraniz died, although Gj^csen eared for 
him as mudi as he couid. Now Gysdtsen descended alone ami at mne m the 
morning came dose to Gimp Cl (oOpt 70 which had already been abandonedi. 
But he wa$ snow^blindi for in bis concern over Roscnknmcz he had 1 ^ hb snow- 
goggles behind, and it tvaa a clear and sunny day. All day the Sherpa had to 
remain seated, shielding his eyes from the light with his hand At last in the 
ahcmcxiR he was able to start hU descent, feeling with his ioe-aie where he was 
going, seated or on aU fours, SO| pa^ng the abandoned Gunp HI, be teached 
Campll at nine in the eveumg. It too w^as empty I Later he to w'ater, quite 
near Camp L drank some and slept awhile. Then he dragged hims elf on. On the 
morning of the 1 Sth he saw the putters from Gampt and called out; Optoln Puri 
came tint from his ienr« A mirviug account and once again a wonder^ perform 
nrnice by ft faithful and gallant Sherpal 

In conclusion, this must be said: how Baienghi etidcrl no man knows. Was he 
tom off the ridge by a gust of wind ? Thai he climbed the tme summit of Api 
is possible^ but nert certain. Whether be also reached the west sununit of Api is 
quite unknown. ^ITie end of the struggle for Api cemains ft tragic secret that will 
perhaps ncii'^cr be cleared up. 
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UPRISING OF THE FAITHFUL 


By rMt^ir^ 


[n the srpemg of 1955 we had teadicd ft. m ourattempE to climb Mifuaslu 

(16,6jS ft.) in the Himala ya. A* ^ fcsult of this ajchit^cfncfit were emifident 
that the summit would c^'^cntuiilly be mehed^ 

^ The Jsipanc$e HtutalajTUi Committee and the hlaLnJrhi NcwspapciSi who sup¬ 
ported the emcrpriscp caine to sbue this view and* making the ascent of Manastu 
the sole objective, oiganJzed a fufmidahle espeditlDn of i| men* who left Japoit 
for Nepal by air early in March (19H)* "The piafty comprised eight men who hai! 
had eicpctiencc in the Himalayas, and live young odkgc gradiiate$^ 

On compktirig the troublesome transport of supplies from India to Nepal* w'c sec 
ouiftomthc Nepalese spit^L of Kathmandu on Maidi i^th.Bu: behind $chcduie^ 
Our huge caravan^ induding ii Sherpas and 450 porters bearing (4 tom of equip- 
rnciit and supplies^ left Kathmandu in two parties a day apart. On the seventh day* a 
rest dav, we planned a mectiog of the two gtoups. We calculated on 18 days to take 
us to tlie Base Camp of Manaslu- In the two weeks since leaving Katbnmodu and 
ascending Buri Gandaki gorge to Ngyak, the march proceeded without a hitch. 

However, on April ist, when the advance parry racbed Ngyak* we were con- 
fromed with difficulties for the first time. Ar Soma the inhabitants drove die Japa¬ 
nese expedition out acid threatened to fine native collaborators ^oo rupees of to 
whip tbertu causing som£ of our portets toast for dismissal. They churned that the 
heathen Japanese desecrated tlicir'^ holy mouncain Manaslu arousing the wtmih 
of the who sent caJamity and pestilence to their village the previous winter in 
rile fomi of a great avalanche that crashed down on the viiley east of Marmslu, de*- 
tcoyixig a loo-year-oid gompa ^ooiasery) and killing three hum priests^ causing 
drought and smallpox and epidemics. This was hearsay. To confirm thLs* we pushed 
on. It all became cl^rciti the mo toing of April 6th, when the advance party was t mi¬ 
les from Sama Village. Its progress W'as halted* Mosomi Mumynma, a member of the 
cxpcditjori* Sirdar Gyaltseo and interpreter Dilli Verma Bahadur, who went to the 
village to negotiacCp were surrounded by hundreds of viHageis in the village square. 

AD attempts at ticgodatiofia with ihe village reprcscniaitves, however* were 
in vain* They steadfastly refused the Japanese entry into Sama Village or to 
ascend Manaslu. If the Japanese should attempt to force their way* they would 
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fight to the ktt man to picvent it. (hey’ docbred. After the portm left, the village 
leaden, gesmong tnenacingly, threatened to behead the Shetpai, and villagers, 
mduding vomco and children, armed themselves vdth yah dung and stones to 
hurl at us. We could not understand the atdtnde of the natives, tvho even tefiiS' 
cd to tecognUe the pass issued by the Nepalese government. Realisdng the risks 
and dangccs involved in a forced passage, we withdrew to the safer Ngyak area and 
on April «th dism i sse d all the porters. We repotted on the situation to Tokyo, the 
Nepalese government and othen concerned, and studied whatsteps could be taken. 

We were not abandoning Manashn It was decided to open ncgoturioni with 
the Suppa of Chonkan (Daong Ka?), the headman holding authority over the 
Tibetan villages in the area. Mmayarna, intetptetcr Dilli and Shetpa IJa NamgyaJ 
were dispatched to Chonkan on a round trip of five days. 
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The Sifppa permitted thfin to hive anQihcr dlk wiili Sami jrcpfcscntatrves^ 
He ftceivctl them cardiiily aod was coDsidetatc of the stsmd they cook^ but entry 
mto Sama by the eipeciidon was dcekicd impowiblc. Howercfp be acceded to 
our wish CO cUmb jnearby Ganesh HimaJ. The vast stofei of ccpirpoaenc aod fcxki 
supplies geared for the ManasJu climb, &.r beyond rcquiiemencs for ctiznbing a 
i-j^ooo ft- peak, were repacked.. Leaving the surplus baggage at Jagat^ the party 
asceoded the Shiar KhoU towards Gaoesh HtmaL 

On April 21st, a nrontb after leaving Kathmandu and wandering in boot, the 
expedition set up its Base lamp cm a rhododendron studded fleeri ng beside the 
cnofainc of Torogtjin|ia G^eier. 

We had hole information on Ganesh Himal, except what was heard fmm Ik 
Namgyal, who was Sirdar of the New Zealand expedition in 1953. The Ganesb 
HimaJ, as seen £com Torogompa Gkder, is dominaced by Peaks t to j and did 
iMJt appe^ so imposing, but tc was bewildering 10 find a route up among the 
overhanging mdey cli& and awesome fagged oesta of locL 

According to Ua Namgyal, the New Zealan d expedition scaled chc saddle 
between Peak i {^4,199ft.) and Lampu (z 1^19^ ft.) and S joft* above ti to flat terrain 
where ir pitched Camp IV and turned hack. By traversing from the saddle along 
the slope on the Tibetan side and striking directly north along die skyline, the 
summit could be reached, he $aid. 

With the time dement pressing, we nudicd operadons. On April 26th, a 
reconnaissance party of thrtr dimbors and three Sherpas was sent to the border 
line area. The camp sites are shown in the accompanying sketch maps: Base Gimp 
a< rg*6t6ft.. Camp I at 16^240 ft., and Camp 11 at 18,374 ft. 

A reconnaissance trip from Gamp 11 on the skyline between l^ampu and the 
imin peak showed that Ik Naingyal^s version was fiir off the mark- The lowest 
- saddle on the frontier sky tuic W2$ a knife ridge, the crest of which was barely wide 
enough for a man to stand and on the Tibemij side phinged down a sheer icc 
predpice of ijooft- Pushing north from the main pUt on the skyline would 
undouhtcdly take one to the topp Dut to get there was mother matters not a 
aimplc undertaking since we st^ld be required ro dcscxnd the fifoofr. ice 
precipioi! and ^kirt the foot of the momiitajn. Bui wc could not hope tp trespass 
Mlcly through Tibetan temiory via Kyieong (9088 ft.) at the haseof the mountain. 
The skyline directly above the saddle in the direction of the summit stmehed 
over ke precipices overlying roctj- cliffs, k was no wonder that the New Zealanders 
were pushed back- Disappointed and frustratcxl, and unconsdous of the viotcrit 
cold north-westerly wind kshing us, wc stared, completely at a bss, at the In- 
vitingj light green pastures of TiE>ei far away* Gur recannaissance suddenly came 
to an end* We leiumed to the Base Camp and, disregarding the steps taken by 
the New Z ea la n d expedition, decided to find an entirely different noure. 





Foi oDOtbcE wcck^ starting firm ihc Tojogompa Gtidrr wc scouted 
about the Ganesh Hiiual mountains^ The scvcfa] recorniflis^sacce parties seiit out 
every rDormng rerumed io the cvemag to the Base Gunp^ exhausted but witbout 
finding an ascent loutc horn the Torogompa Glacier side. 

La &rly May we tcK^onsldefed climbing Ihc route taken by the New Zcaiarul 
cipcdltion. AithcMigh mo^t of us fdt %e would not get Ur, we decided on aaolher 
xtteinpt. For ten days^ imtU May i 5 th^ we pushed on^ setriog up Gimp HI nx 
ao^ijlfLi honk where the New Zeabnd part}' turned h>ck. As shown m the 
photograph, we attained the ti^noofl, Icvd wid turned back. Nowhere beyond 
this point—on the icy slopes^ knife ridges and the rocky dill 6jo ft, below the 
summiE— were we able to locate a sate camping site. 

Qn May i Btb the expedition divided into three panieSp evacuated from the 
Base Camp and headed for Kjuhmandu. 

A* ITirec expedition members, beaded by leader Hotta^ and most of the 
Sherpa-i, carrying most of the e^iuipir^t^ went straight back to Kathmandu via 
the Buri Gasdaki. 

B. Eight climbers and six SberpaSp tigbdy equipped, took the route via Rupina 

(t j>5].xft-)» scoutmg for a possibb ascent route on HuRulchuli fc), 

C. The two newspapermen of the expedition aod two SberpaSp lightly equip* 
pod, Jtruck castwAftl from the Buri Gandaki and drded the Gosain Kuiid region 
on die return trip to Katltnmndu. 

Because of the approach of the monsexjn, neither team A nor team B were 
able to accomplisJi much. Team B ascended the Cbuling Khola aiemg a path 
untrodden by dviiiaed man to the foot of KJrfialchuJi, and crossed the Bupina La. 
The main Chullng Glacier, approrimately a mile wide and do wing down 
immediately below fLuriaichuli cascades, forms an awesome ice-wall of innumcf- 
abb levels and reveals no pftssihb route of ascent. 

Due EO the almost incessant rain during our hve^y stay there, wewertabk 
to catch a gliutpsc of Himatchull’^ft crest ftir only an hour and our reconnaissance 
actividcs were limited. That we bamed unmiscakably about the trcachcroua 
contour of Hinuilichuli's eastern fact, was all we had to show for our effiirtSp 

Crossing Rupina l.a on June ist in a anowstotm^ we rcttmuxl to Kathmaudu 
via Barpak on June latii. 


Prrjomi/ Jiipamjf : Yaichi Hotta (bader)^ 

Gcnkkhi Tamguchi^ bla^iii Murayamii (£Mmgcr)p Kiichlro Kato^ Jiro Yacnadap 
Funjiro Mumki* Hicbo Yamazakip Yuicbi Matsuda. Yukio Maisuagwa, Minoru 
HJgeta* Hirokichi Tatsunuma (doctor); Sakata Tdeehuriu and Takayoshi YcwJa 
(Mainichi newspapermen). 




ALONE OVER EVEREST 


Bj Kamth Nfam 


It was towaids I he end of 1946 that the thottghi of fiymg ro Mount Everest 
first entered my head. As a pitot m the 1 had been posted 10 a photo 

leeonmi^sance squiixirqn somewhere in India Having ardved as a passenger 
in a transport *pknc there was now a short wait at the airfield at Afaimpur, \mt 
outside Karachi, before htrng told whtie to go, I had read a boolt about Everest 
a few years tkcfore, so 1 knew a htde about it, about the long route through Tibet, 
■bout the Rongbuk Valley, suad had seen photographs which show'^ed Everest 
rearing majestic and alone at the end of that valley. 

Now 1 expected that 10 be posted to a reconnajsmnoe squadron meant for me 
to be posted to a squadron with longrangc Spitfires^ for they were the only 
operaijonal aircrafi I liad so far down, and they had a flying range of several 
hundred miles. So the thought entered my head that if 1 were beky enough to 
get ictii to 1 squadron in the north of India, there might be a chance, on a practice 
flight, of having a sight of Everest, However, it was only a boy's dream, for I 
was not quite 11 and had not taken into account the factors that would be 
involvetL For one thing, India was a far vaster place than 1 had imagined. 
Sccondlyp Everest lies too miles north of the Indian border. And thirdly, the 
- nearest active airfield was at Calcutta, about 400 miles away. So ray dream became 
mote of a dream as rime wore on and I Irami mom about India. In fSiO, by the 
time 1 WEU on the squadron and Hying a week or two bcee, 1 emnpktely 
forgotten about Everest* Not so the Hirrudayas, for I love rnotmtalos, not as*a 
copc-dimber, but merely rs a scrambler, and 1 knew that another dream of minCp 
namely, to see the Himakyaa, would inevitably corns true when I started to fiy* 
For my posting was to No. 14 Squadron, a squaditm of photo-reconnaissance 
Spitfire XIX aircraft at Falam, seven miles outside Delhi. 

Now Dcllii is 100 mites from the Himilayas, and when I started dying on the 
squadron, my second dream came true. 1 shall never forget the first time I climbed 
up in a Harvard trainer aircraft with another pilot who was Aying the 
At about 6,000 ft. wc rose through the blanket of hear haze that is ever pt^ent in 
India, and as wc came into the blue above t strained my eyes northwards, catching 
sight of snowy peaks slowly appearing.^ As we tosc still further, they rose with ns till 


I could s*e the whutc of these gkois froni the dark foothiUs to their white fagged 
tepa, a Jong line of them swtchkig &om boriron to hprhron. I did get a chance 
to go nearer to them ooce and get ^ontc phoiographs. But that story cannot be 
told here. Suffice tt to say that f flew too tnilcs over the foothills towards them, 
feasting my eyes on peaks I had heard of and others that at the time I had not— 
'Ttisu], Nanda Devi, Gauri Parbat, Hath! Parbat, kaniet, Nilgiri Paibat^ and the 
Badrinath Range, all of (hem visible in one sweep of the eye. a sight I shall never 
forgeo 

But to get back to Everest, It was in 1947, towards the end of Match that a 
request came through for one of our aircraft: to take some photos of the mDuncains 
of Sikkim, sourh'east of Kangchenfunga. Apparently an Am ninn, Dr, Oiurdi, 
was taking on expedition inU) the J hmahtyas in this legton to find out some fiicts 
about the snow-fidl in the arm so that new plans for irtigadon might be got under 
way. They originally wanted verdea! photographs, hut we told them that for 
various reasons they couldn't have them, and rh^t they would have to tie content 
with oblique photographs, that is, photograph) taken from a camera looking out 
of the side of the airendt, (The aircraft cameras worked automatically. The 
exposure, etc,, was set before leaving the ground, and all ihe pilot had to do was 
to align his aircraft cortcedy, turn a knob in fcotii of him, and (he camcm took 
the photographs and turned over the film by themselves.) OhHqtic pboTogruphs, 
it was then stated, would be all tight, but they were wanted, and wanted urgently. 
Very urgenlly, in feet in a matter of s few days, which meant that we would have 
to work, feat, taking an alroaft down to Dum Dum airpori ttt Cnkurta, getting 
the phorogtapha, bringing them back, getting them developed and printed in 
Delhi, and finally sending them to Di. Church in Calcutta, 

Just to give some Idea of the urgency, this was March i|di, and Of. Church 
wanted the photos hy Apiil tst. 

Panic ensued In the squadron—a dodsion had to he made as to who was to 
tackle the joh. The tequirements for the pilot were that he should have taken 
oblique aerial photos before, and that he should not he otherwise engaged. As 
luck w'ould have it, 1 was the only one of ua who fitted both these critctla, and so 
I was the one who had to go. 

Naturally, I waa overjoyed. Thoughts of Evenrst came Hooding back, though 
I only expected to see it from a distance, but even, the thought of just seeing it 
dcUgbt(td me. And not only wouhl then: be Everest, but also Kangchenj^nga, 
which I would see at close quanen. 

So, early next morning. March ifith, I got my things together, worked out 
how to get to t>um £>iim, arid set off with a 90-gaiion drop-tank slung under the 
aircraft's bdly. This would give me 500 miles or so extra fangc, which I would 
need when taking ihc photographs round^Kangchenjunga. On arriving at Dum 
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Dum^ I was titruck hy the diSext^a: between ibc weatbee ihtre and that at DelhL 
In the aitf it was much the same at both |?laces^ the usual heat haze and not a doud 
in the But whereas on the ground at Delhi it had bceit hoi but comfortable^ 
here* as $oon as I stopped the bteay engine^ the clamminess of the pbee dosed 
in on me. 

1! la'ring arranged where 1 was to sleep and eat, I went to sec the ^*niet wallahs ** 
(metcorologiBEs) about the mottow; here ar Dum Dum they wet* Indians, who 
knew their job backwards, I wanted to koow^ naruxaliy enough, what the weather 
was like up r^car the Riinakyas. 

“Not too good*\ they said. **At the morncat ihetc is cloud coFcring the 
foothills. The best timn to find no cloud is fitst thing in the morning, but it soon 
starts bu i l d in g up as the day warms up. Also, thete^s a depnssioii to the west of 
the Darjeeling area* which U w'here you arc going, and ac the momcfit tt*s 
somewhere in the region of the central Himalayas* UnJbntmately for ytju, it's 
moving cast^ though k shouldn^l lut Darjeeling for a few dap yet, but each day 
there will probably be a bit more cloud than the day before,'^' 

I thanked them and went out* The filer of a depression in a day or two, which 
meant bad weather* didn\ worry me unduly^ as I had to be in and out with my 
photos pretty quickly anyway, But the buUding up of the cloud woefied me, for 
I couldn^t be t^re too ear]y;i as there would then be insuificicftE light for taking 
photogtaphs^ i W 2 S between the devil and the deep blue sea* Ajiyway, 1 had 
better set oJf early tomorrow^ yet sufficiexitly late foe there to be cnougb light by 
the time I got ihcte* 

After rising ncit Tnotningi I paid another visii to the **inct walkhs^^ “ Yes”^ 
they said. **We*rc afraid it^s SIM the same story as we told ytnt yesterday, but 
ain*t guarantee how soon the cloud will start Uuildmg up**^ 

So off to the " kite which I had asked should be ready early, to dwek up tbit 
everything was all righti and then to start movingF I climbed iti, checked tlie 
cockpit^ and started the engme. Everything was working bcautifuUyp so 1 turned 
on my o^sygen. as I was going to dimb straight up to heights requiring ozygen, 
and lardcd out, At the end of the runway* after a ftirtltcr check of the cockpit* I 
opened the throttle and roared down the runway- 

Kangchenjunga was j6o milts away« uid 1 expected ic w^ouid cake i !4 hours 
to get there. As I took oif at S,oo a,iTL, 1 should arrive there at about j-t 
Between those rwo rimes there was nothing to do except watch the compass and 
air-speed indicator and keep my climb steady* Occasionalty I looked over the 
side to try and do a bit of map-reading* but the haze was bad and I couldn't see 
very much. Gradually I could sec the top of the hsm: getting n(^rcr and nearer, 
and the blue of the sky becoming more and mote intense, Slowiy I emerged from 
the haze at ia,ooo ft. There wasn^t a doud in the skyi except perhaps for a few 



dtrm douds* very fat away and very high. The lop of the haze dfopptij below 
me Lke a gteat flat grey-bmm woolly mg, with no aigti of the earth c^cccpr 
directly below hkl I steamed my ey« ahead, fori knew that there lay the 
hCrnakyas. 

,\nd then suddenly I saw it, the great |>cak I had been waiting for^ Kangchen- 
jungft. What a lovdy itaxnc, a mixmre of fairykod, and mysten' and power. To 
me, as 1 itrst saw it, it looked small^ very s mall^ Ukc a bit of icing on the top of 
a cake, a tiny white peak riamg above the horixon of the haac^ with the deep blue 
of the sky above. At firsts that ah. Then, as 1 dimbed still higher, I saw more 
of itt so that the white peak appeared to ride on a great buttress of more snow, 
with tesaef peaks supportuig it on dther side. Then mote and morc^ till thete was 
a great broad base, a tniature of whites and blues, culmLnadng tn the summit of 
Kangchenjunga. 

Then, suddenly^ before I had really got med to the mass of Kangdienjnnga, 
1 looked away to the left of it, and much farther off 1 saw Everest for the first 
tune. A rather insigniffcani Everest cOTT^iarcd with the nearer Kangchctijunga, 
but Everest neverthdess. Yet it wasn't by itself. It was one of a group of three 
whichf from this angle, were doac together--Everest, Lhotsc, and Makaiu. It 
was diffieulc from this disranoc and angle to tdl which of the three was Eveiesi, 
but one of them appeared to be very slightiy higher than the other two. 

After feasting my eyes on Kimgchcnjungii and Everest, 1 looked ac the rest of 
die Himalayas in chat region, which had now appeared, and stretdied from 
homon to boriaon. Away to the right cjf Kaagchen]unga, but much lower, was 
Choznolbari, although I couldn^r identify it at the ti rtK: on my smoilTScale map of 
1 6 miles to the inch. 

Now 1 could put away my map and fly with the nose of the airoaft poLPtmg 
to Kangchcniunga. 

Ac ZD,OOD ft, which was my height for taking the phocographs^ 1 levelled one. 
I was now half-way and still had abouc i:Bo miles to go. So 1 seeded down to 
enjoy the magnificent spectacle before me. Still no sigo of cloud. 

However, as I got neater to the foothills, which stretch for about 6o miles 
south from the snow-peaks in this region^ 1 began to see parches of doud covering 
them. The cjocstion was, how high up the rnuuntalns did the cloud teach? As 1 
got still nearer, 1 could see that it almost completely covered the foothillsp with 
puf& of doud rising up the lide of the mountains to i|^coo ft. This was just 
above the snow-Unc, so that the latter was covered by clotuL As Dr. Churches 
specific requiremcnis were that the snow-fine on the mountains should be visible 
(they wanted to know (he lowest extent of the snow at that of year), it was 
better that 1 ihould postpone the photography till the next day, in tii rain hope 
that conditions would be better. 


Thij^ liciiJg dcdded, the queitK>n ? The Powers That fie woiild no 

doubt hitve^d fitmly, *■* Rcttmi to *\ But wbo, with a powerful plenty 

of petrol, and Evereae only otik& away^ would have turned back? It was the 
dian« ofaMctimt, ami oooelbad dedded thatthelLA.F,phacoscould not betaken, 
there was no doubt in my mind as to what to do My dream had dready come 

true in just seeing Everest, but now an impossibUity was goii^ to be accomplishcdt 
Forward went the throttle, and 1 started climbing sdli higher, so as to bcahlc 
to dear the lesser peaks and get above Kangchenjiingi. I was now about over 
Darjeeling, though 1 oouldn'i see h for the doud, and the ngatt thing was to get 
out my Ldca« But how was 1 to take phoiogmphs ? If 1 opened the hood, there 
might be a rLsk of fitosthlte, but, what was wot^y the buffeting from the slipsirsm 
would knock the camera about m much as to make photography impossible. So 
i would have to take the photographs through the perspex, scratcb^ though it 
w^s, and tr^' and ffnd a cotnpaj:artveiy dc^w^ spot, holding the camera in my right 
hand and steering the aircraft with my left. I couldn't leave the aircraft to steer 
itself, as the Lmeven balance of fuel in the wing tanks meant holding on to the 
stick contml column, all the time. 

As 1 have already said, my map was a smalUscalc flying one, i6 inilcs to the 
inch, and so 1 couldn^'t identify any of (he peaks around me. Kangchenjunga and 
Everest were the only names I knew* So^ apart from these two giants, I photo¬ 
graphed peaks that looked interesting or bcauiiful, as well as taking general views. 
As 1 climbed towards Kangebenjunga^ 1 crossed over the bek of cloud that 
coveted the foothills, with the sciaw-cipptri range of the Himalayas iitttchlog 
out ahead of me to right and kft. How fit oould I sec as I dunbed towards 
|o,ooo fL ? It ts difficult to say. llitojreticalJy, the farthest distance visible from 
this height b ii a miles if the horixmi be at sea level, or i |o miles if ax 1 4,000 ft., 
the height of ihc Tibetan plateau^ So I shoutd have been able to see the ground 
JO cuilcs short of Lhasa, which was 2cw miles away. As for the mountains, which, 
although tiiey stand high, are hidden to some extent by thdi nearer, and often 
higher, nrighbouis, 1 cannot say aecurarelj^ but my photos definirdy show 
Gyachung Kang, ifo miles to the west, and ICuk Kangti, ft.^ on the 

Bhutmi-Tibetan border# etc miles to the east. However, as die eye can usually 
see more than die camera, I suppose the farthest visible mountains were roughly 
r$o miles at a gues$; in other words, just about as far as Manaslu^ which h 50 miles 
short of Annapurna, to the west. Needless to say* 1 couldn't Imvc idcnuHed them 
at that distance^ even had I had a large scale imp. 

Any names other than Everest and Kangdicupnga that I mention will be 
those chat I have identified from my photos^ 

Nearing Kangchenjunga on ics eastem sidci I had to cross over a jumble of 
anow^' peaks rising up like spires from the depths bciow* Siniolchu, Simvti^ 




Paodiro, Add othci^ jmd, wifiding bctvccn them right tip the hmc o( Kuigched^ 
jimga, I could sec the coh>s^ Zemu GUdtf, Nevoc l:iAvbig wen a giadcf in tny 
life Eieforc* this one thrilled mev though I had alwaj^ diaught of them white 
rivers of ice. Grinding awaj^ the sicks of (he mountams^ tL? Zemu had brgely 
covered itself with a sandy^olputed layer of motaine which gave ic a nrhex soft 
and gentle look compared with (he liard white of the ice at its head 

The thought came into my head? " Whai happens if the engioe cuts?" Still, 
it didn^t fodiy worry me tf 1 didn't try to think too hard about it* as the snow'i- 
slopes and plateaus below looked so deceptively soft and gentle that 1 almost fek 
that it would be possible to make a forced landing on them. However* my ears 
Wert open just a little bit wider to detect any evidence of roughness in the note 
of the engine. 

Still higher* and Tibet began to spread out before me. !t u'as a thrilling 
experience, that iirst sight of Tibet, a knd so utterly imlike the green and light 
sandy a>Iour of India. A dead land from another planctj or so it scem^ to me, 
dried up by the buming sun and Lick of fain a reddish-brown desen world with 
rolling hills and occasional snow-peaks* where nothing w^s ever meant to live# 
But 1 knew that ciow'n thctCi though I couldn't see them, were villages and (laen 
and wornen who lived ordinary livts even though they were moti: or !m cut off 
from the rest of the world* 

Now I teas at 39^000 ft:*, just north of Kiuigchcnjunga and slightly above it, 
swinging round to the west to head for Everest, So miles away« True, 1 wk over 
foreign territory, Tibet, but somehow I didn’t seem to think of it aa being “out 
of bounds though of course I realised it ^imSi At that height the world is one, 
and country boundaries do not exist eiiccpt on the map one is canying. They 
seem a figment of ihc imagination, and it h easy to fbrgci the petty narioitaJ 
squabbles tliat go on below. 

How slowly (he aircraft seemed to climb at that heighi, I ihiok h must have 
been the extra drag of the drop-tank that 1 was cirryingt ^"hich, though empty 
now, was a bulky thing to push through the ain I was now flying parallel to the 
Nepal Himalayas above their northern edge, with, on my left, a cneaninglcss 
jumble of snow^>eaJcs, beyond which were the clouds piUng up over the footbitli, 
and still farther away, the dirty-coloured heat haae of India; on my righi, dircaly 
bcloWv were the few p^ks of the Tibetan Himalayas* and beyond them the rolling 
14*(xao ft. plain of Ttbet. 

1 was aiming at a bright of f,z,ooo ft*, so as to be well above Everest^ but, 
even at that height* ftom about 40 miles away, Evexest (z9,ooi ft.) still seemed to 
bt above me, ft vm only an iJitisioOp though* a$* when I got ihcte* 1 found that 
my altfancfcr wa^ reading accurately* as nearly as I could judge. (Could this sort 
of illusion explain the American pilot,who, during World War Two, w^hik 


living over the Burma thought he had discovered a mountain highcr 

tlum Everest?) But at ft. I started to have trouble, I began to get di^zj, 

which I Icnew iudJeated oxygen lack. My oxygeu supply was all right, so it must 
be that my mask -wasn'i Bcting too wcIL By pressing the matj if tightly agaiast my 
face with one hand the detzmesi stopped, and 1 descended to about jo^ooo ft., 
where it didpV rtoir when not hnl Hing nmifc. 

As I got nearer to Everest, widi MakaJu and QumUng on my left, I began 
to wonder which peak »wj Everest. For the Everest nmsif consists of two poks 
with only looo ft, diflerence between them, Evcteit (29,001 ft,), and Litotse 
(27,890 ft.), and to me, looking down on them, they appeared to be much the 
same height. Unfortunately, all the photos of Everest that I had seen, which were 
taken up the Rongbuk Valley, showed only one peak, and so f was, to say the 
least, bafded by ihb unexpected duplication of the mountain. It may be wotidcred 
why 1 didn’t identify w'hich was Everest by the facr that the Rongbuk Glader 
flowed north from ii, but that was my undoing, tor. approaching Everest from 
the direction of Kangchenjiioga, f came up to the ICangshung Glader at an angle, 
and this made me think it was the Ronghufc Glader. Why did I make such a futile 
mistake, particularly when the Rongbuk flow® north, and die Kjmgshung flows 
east? I can only suppose that, as already mentiorurd, oxygen lack was the ttoufale, 
aldiough there were no symptoms of it (a common finding in oxygen lack), and 
that a large glacier combined with a double mountain at the head of it so obsessed 
me that i hod no thought to check my hading or to see vhctlier the gUder 
flowed cowards the great open plateau of Tibet or not. As a result of this 
confusion, my thoughts went something tike this: “If die right-hand pak 
(Everest), which does appear slighdy the higher of the two. ft Everest, and the 
left-hand ridge (the south-east ridge) is the climbing ridge, then the dimbers 
would have to cross the left-hand peak (liiotse) to reach it from the Rongbuk 
Glacier (actually the Kangshung Glacier). But if the Jeft-Hand peak (Lhotsc) tj 
Everest, though it doesn’t look so high os the other one, what the devil is the 
right-haud peak (Everest) doing there at all?" At which point I gave up. 

My idea was to get close-ups of the eUmhing free as well as all-round shots of 
Everest, with the vague tda tW they might be useful to someone later on, (I was, 
of course, dunking all the dme in terms nf the Tibetan route and the north-east 
ftdgc, as the soiithctn route and the Western Cwm bad not been thought of then.) 
So i took photographs of both peaks, mostly, as luck would have it. of Everett, 
and some of the sweep of the itat-covered sheer cast face, thinkiog ihat it was the 
face abutting on to the Rongbuk CUder; also one of the rop of Nupise, which 
was covered endidr with ice on its north sidc- 

As I neared the iwo peaks and closed in over the Kangshung Glacier something 
hit the aircraft with a terrific kick. I am pot quite sure exactly where it was, but 


ii might have been Aa tjp-dmugbe coming ovet the North or Sooth Co]. It shook 
me a bit, puticulsriy au my cojurols were rather sloppy at that height, definitely 
ruling out any question of getting really dose. Even so, after that, J kept the 
alraaft at a distance of what I thought was about half a mile. Since then, however, 
my photographs have produced evidence to show that at no time was 1 doser to 
Everest than t% tnilea, while most of the time i was about s miles distant. 

To fly directly over Everest was out of the question with the oat'gen trouble, 
as a deamnee of at least 4000 ft. would be needed for safety, and that would mean 
a hdght of 35)000 ft. (Under normal drcumstaoces that sort oi height in 1 
Spit&m XIX would be easy.) 

Everest itself surprised me. For some reason I had always imagined it to be 
grey and white, probably because the photographs 1 had seen were in those 
colours. But here it was, not a gaunt grey, but a pleasantly mild sandy-brown 
colour, blending vrell with the darker browns of libct. Its gladera, too, esoepr 
where the cold white ioe was exposed near the mountain's flanks, were covered 
with moraine of the same sandy-brown colour. (Colour photographs unfortu- 
oatdy do not do these lovdy blends of colours justice. In fact, had 1 not seen 
Dr. T. FL SomervcU*s beautiful paintings of the mountain, f might have wondered 
if my memory was at fituh.) 

That day there was no plume of driven powder-snow on the mountatn, a 
ficarure which is present more often than not. There was only a slight puif of 
vapour on tlm leeward aide of the peak about half a mite firom the summit, which, 
at the time, I did not notice, though it appears on the photogntphs. 1 suppose it 
was caused by the terrific suction mt the downwind side, as the powerful winds 
swirled past and caused a sudden drop in pressure as they tried to fill in the gap 
eauised by the ii,ooo>ft. peak of Chomolhari, to the east of FCangchcnfunga. 
Why, I don’'t know. 4 

After flying round those two giants a couple of times, caking photographs the 
while, 1 decided It was time to head back to Dum Dum. Even when I turned 
southwards on to course, my disorientation didn't dawn on me. A last glance is 
Everest and Lhotse, a few more photos of the lesser peaks to the south on either 
side of the aircraft to finish the film, and 1 settled down to watch the compass and 
make my way the 400 miles to Dum Dum. It would take less time than the flight 
to Kangchenjunga as it was all “downhill”. Although 1 had a fair amount of 
petrol left, I wasn't going to take any chances and phy around the peaks any 
longer. Better to land with plenty of petrol than to get lost and run out of Eu^ 
on the way. 

The return trip was uneventful, with level flight at first, notidog landmarks 
to see if 1 was on asumc, and then down dirougb the haze again snd back to 
sticky Dum Dum. 



I bnded 11.05 8.in., j houcs j minuio oitet with the in 

perfect order. 

And wh« happened about Dr. Qiurch^s pbotogtapbi? t went up to 
Kangdieajunga again next moming at the aame tintCj but imfomumelf the cloud 
conditions were exactly the same as the day before. There would obviously be 
no improvement if I waited any longer, eo I got on with the job and took the 
ictjuircd photographs in spite of the clouds. I over to ETcresc which, 

away to the wear, looked escactly the same as nn the previous day, but tbcrc was 
not much time to admiie the mountains. 1 had to get back to Dmn Dum. 

Many months later, I sec about identtfyiiig the various pisiks 00 the photo* 
graphs, and, tn particular, Everest. What was remarkable was that the peak in the 
spring of 1947 was identical as regards the patches of snow on it with it* appear- 
ance in 79x4 and 19)5. Eaxdi tiny patch of snow was exactly the same in shape, 
size, and position, and it has been possible to oiark the positioa of Camp Vl, 
1953, on them with extreme accuracy, by the akl of a particularly odd-shaped 
snow-patch. 

Finally, i would like to point our that a trip of this sort to Everest does not 
involve flying which is anything out of the ordinary. Them i< notbtitg abnoimaJ 
about the height one has to fly or the distance one has to imvel. The only 
unusual iact is the ownership of the temtory over which one flics. As for the 
mountainous nature of the country, some of our photo rccotmaissanoe trips took 
us over &r worse country, some of which was desert, while some was dry and 
waterless tugged kill country. The big diflerence in this otsc, 1 suppose, was that 
nobody would have known where to look should anything liave gone wrong. 


t Serene of the lUthcp/t ^hotognpl^i, tilfn duatift thb Bigtit io htrt bcca 

publiftbcii In Brk Shlpfon*! Mmmi &mtt f m Tiv Tim^r, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND OF 
THE 1955 EXPEDITION TO MOUNT EVEREST 

Bj 


The sdentific assistance given to the 1$^ cvpctliiioit to Eveiat was gieater 
in scope and effectiveness than that recciv^ bf any of the previous expeditions. 
Since the last Bcitiah attempt on Mount Eveiest in 1958* much new keowlnlge 
had become availahk which could be co-otdinated and applied to the many 
relevant ptoblems. Methods of personal ceseasdi had been developed and used 
with great d!iret diifing and after the 19)9-45 war, and much had also been 
learnt about human efficiency in enteme envttonmema. In addiiioo particulaiiy 
valuable infonnaiicn was derived from the physiological data collected on the 
bciush expedition to O10 Oyu in 195 a. Apan from the climbing objective* this 
expedition had been destgoed to fonn a nucleus of climbers capable of actemptuig 
ihc ascent of Mount Everest in tyjj* and a physiologist accompanied the parry 
in order to study the effects of supplementary oxygen at hi^ altitudes and 
ptoblems of nutrition, acclimatbeariofi and erjuipenent. Although the expedition 
did not succeed in reaching an altitude gTmtcc than ax,}oo ft. (6Boo m.), the 
informaiion which wa.s obtained, taken in conjunction with the esqiciieaoe of 
previous expeditions to Everest and is particular that of the Swiss party on 
Everest in Spring, 1952, which the Swiss generously made available, provided a 
basis for predicting the rcquiremenis for the 19}) apedition. 


The Cho Oyu party, like the Swiss on Everest, had gone stxa^thr up to high 
altitude within a few days of ardval in Sola Khumhu, and did not return to tower 
alcttndes until after the attempt on Qto Oyu. 

The party was imuf^dently tcclimatued, and lost a great deal of weight. 
Tlicy also sudeted a high iacidente of sickness due to diarrhoea and upper 
respiratory infections and it was thought probable that these infections were 
contracted from the local inhabitants and porters. Although condderable 
imprarvemeots in hygiene were obviously desirable and possible, it seemed 
ttolikely that the inttoduenon of infection into a party on its arztvaJ in the 
Himalayas could be altogether prevented. It was therefore urged that the 


tonhcomwg expedition to Everest should spend i momh in the ttgion in order 
to become acdiimtized lo tiluiude xnd to pxss through the stsge of initial 
infcctioiis befoiie going on to the monntxln itselh Experienced Himakyin 
climbers hold the view that little is to be gained by' spending too much time 
below t4,oco ft^ (4x00 m.), when adaptation is Kquiced to altitudes above 
18,000 ft« (f400 m.) and diis view is supported the observation that Sherpas 
living tt Namche (about 12,000 ft.: )6oo m.) complain of headaches and shortness 
of breath in crossing the Nongpa La at 19,000 ft. (fyoo m.). The plan was 
thetefore adopted of spending tluee or four weeks on acclimatization, but 
instead of ascending by slow stages, the party sboiitd moke short visits to 
18,000 ft, {}40O m.) and return in the intervals to 13,000 ft. (3900 m.) to test. 

This plan proved extiemely successful, and was thought partly to account for 
the greatly unproved physical condition and freedom from illness shown by the 
party during the subsoquent operations on the mountain. 

Oxygwt 

C^gen had been taken on every expedition to Mount Everest except the 
rec onna i ssan ces of 1921 and 19) t. The equipment available to prewar expeditions 
was not, however, suflkieotly developed to give conclurive proof to mountaineers 
of the usefulness of oxygen for their purpose; and they were not convinced by 
the a^^tmettis of physiologists. British patties in 1914 and 1935, and the Swiss 
in i9;2, reached on oldiude of about a8,ooo tt. (S400 m.) by their own unaided 
efforts and were turned back by a combination of factors of which lock of oxy'gen 
was only one. Many mountaigeen thetetbie thought (and some sdll think) that, 
given ideal concUtions, Mourn Everest could be climbed without the help of 
tuygen. Oxygen apparatus was however tried between 13,000 ft. (6900 m.) and 
17,300 ft. (8200 m.) by Finch in 1911, by Odell in 1924, and by Uoyd in 1958. 
They each used Open*Circuit appiatsius weighing in the region of 18 lbs. Attciopts 
to use CloeetbCumiT equipment made in 1933 and 1938 were a failure. Finch and 
Uoyd, using 2,1 litres (N.T.P.) of oxygen per minute cloiined increased speed 
and reduction of fttigvc, but their companions were not convinced that their 
pertoonance was better on oxygen than their own without it. Odell using 
1.0 litres per minute obtained tittle benefit from his oxygen and found he went 
better on the whole without it. The conclusion geoemlly drawn from the prewar 
experience was that the weight of the apparatus very nearly exiunterbabuiccd any 
benefit derived from the oxygen. 

The experimental work done on Qio Oyu provided data peimitring a 

leasse^tneni of the oxygen problem. It become dear that much more oxygen 

would be needed than tud tMMm taken before, and that i)ow*iates of 4 litres per 

* 
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minute would bun to be provided for. Although the nti eifcct of oiygcn oo the 
fate of ^cent of mrn dioihiliig ai zo^ooo & (£000 m.) wli smalls it prediaed 
that, given enough oxygen, above t6^ooo ft. (7900 m,) the rate of aseetii would 
be about doubled because of the cUmimdou of the need to rest every few ^Tcp« 
to recover fatcath. Because of reduedon of fadgue, men would be abk to do a 
much longer day with the hjdp of o^gen than without it, Tlic successful use of 
oiygcn would, however* depend on ability to overc&rpe the practical diflicultici 
of tcanspoiring adequate quantities to the higher camp^« 

A very large number of pcrsockS, both in science aini iDdustcy^ wete concerned 
with the prepafadon of the oxygen equipment for the 19^1 expedition^ With 
regard to the choice of apparatus, the Open Greuit type was given first priority 
on the grounds of simphaty and rehabUky* and because Finch and Uoyd had 
already shown that it could be used successfully under mo 4 intainecring conditions* 
With Open-Orcuit apparatus the climber breathes a murture of air and oxj'gen 
and exhales to the atmosphere. The partial pr^ure of oxygen in the tnspiied gas 
mixture depends on the aliltude, the air temperature^ the flow rate of oxygen and 
the minute volume of lung ventUation, At oxygen flow rates within the pracrictl 
ttmge for Mount Evcfcst^ that ts between a anti ^ litres pcf minuie, a climber near 
the summit of the rnountain inhaling So lities of ait and oxygen per minute would 
be getting oxygen at a partial ptessute equivalent to that of the oxygen in tlie 
atmosphere at about xr,ooo ft* (fiGoo m.} and fr* (4000 m*) lespccdvely- 

Qosed-Greuit appamrus has two outstanding advantages. The dimbef 
breathes pure oxj^gcu at a pTcssure even greater than the pressure of oxygen In 
the atmosphere at sea IcvcL Secondly loss of heat fmni the body via the lungs 
in warming and hunitdif)'ing the inspired air is practically eliminated. This factor 
was considered important, for it was calculated that fifty per cent of the total 
metabolic pioductioa of the bcxly would be lost in this manner in men climbing 
tX ft* (S400 hl) at a tempemture of -40^ Cl (“40® F*)* Oosedr-Circuit sets 

are however a^re difficult to operate than the Open Greuit type and arc liable to 
develop faults which cannot be identified and corrected under the condirium of 
use Dci a mountain. 

Existing Qosctl Greuit sets designed for fire fighting and mine rescue are 
unsuitable for mountaincen as the)' have neither the enduiafice rtquiml not the 
capacity to handle the very high volume of venrilation needed in climbing at high 
aldtudc- If Oosed-Greuie saa were to be used, an cntiidy new design would 
have to be devdoped and it was doubtful if this coutd be done In the time available^ 
How^e\*tc* on account of its great potential advantages an attempt was made to 
produce seta for trial putposeSj and this was successfully acscomplkbed* 

The amount of oxygen sent our to Nepal was 195,000 litres. This figure may 
be oompaicd with the i«,ooo litres sent out tn and the |c^ooo Litres falren by 
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the Swm party in Autumn I9 JEh 17 of the t6o cflindcis were found to have 
icalted on atdvjilt of xht ifo^poo litres lcft« one third was used for tnineng and a 
smiJi c^oantity for cstpcriiucntai puqx^scs. About 16^000 litres u-ete left over at 
tlie end of the cKpcdJtion which would have been l^irely enough for a third 
assault. The dimbeis were cardftiUy trained in tbc use of their oxygen equipment. 
They wore their masks for part of each day on the approach mar^; and tedning 
asoents were made u^tb both ibe Open and the Ooeed-Orcuk seta. They also 
learnt to sleep oomfombly wearing lightweight mafks and hrcadiing one litre of 
oiygcn pet minute. 

The Open-Circuit sets p^o^^cd sads&ctory apart from a few minor technical 
difficulties which iverc overcame and some trouble with ice formation round the 
mask and its connections. There was no appredahle redscaiKC to breathing even 
ar high work rates (respiratory resistance has always been one of tlie chief 
di£6cultics encouotered m oxygcin apparatus used on Everest). 4 lirres of oxygen 
per minute were nei^cd for strenuous work, but luco moving slowly behind a 
leader making tmeks and cutting step^ found a Litres adequate. Hillafy and 
Tensing used | litres per minute on their final climb to tire suntmit^ this was less 
than had l^eu intended. They climbed at 650 fi, (194 m.) per hour from t5^S|0 ft. 
{7»oo m.) to 17,100 ft. (8100 m.) in a tnack pfcpared by fiicif support party. The 
finaJ climb from the top camp (17*900 ft. = SjypiTii) to the sununit^ however* 
took five hours. 

The Closcd-Cireuit sets were used successfully under the iupervisinn of 
BourdiUon, who had been associated with their construction, but even be found 
difficuhy in tracing faults on the South Col. The)' w'cre used by turn and Evan^ 
on the first assault and they climbed nearly |coo ft. (900 m.) from ijp8fO fL 
(7800 m.) to iS^TQo ft. (8700 m.) and back in a day. From i5|8jo ft. (7800 m.) 
to 17^300 ft. (Sioo m.) they averaged 930 ft. (300 nu) per hour making their own 
track—^this^ for men carrj'Uig jo-lb. must be accepted as an Alpine standard 
of pctformance. On the last 700 ft. (it j m.) ^fter changing soda lime cannisters, 
Evans* set was defective, hut the fault was not tdenrified. Above 16^000 ft. 
{7900 nti) the fact that the inspired air was wiim and moist proved a great 
advantage, though at lower altitudes the Gosed^Greuit sets ivere too hot. 

Tlic moiit ImpoitanL effect of oxygen 'was reduction of fatigue and high akitude 
deterioration. Climbers using oxygen found they could do a much longer day 
without becoming exhausted. Oxygen at mght induced sleep and ’warmth* and 
promoted recovery froiti fiiiigue. All the climbers commented cm the great 
subjective benefit experienced W'hile climbing; they ’wxrc able to enjoy climbing 
again and take an active interest in their surroundings. Climbing rates vt-tre not 
significantly improved up to xz^ooo ft. (6600 m.) but above tbitc alhrtide the 
improvement in climbing iMe becan^ increasingly apparent. Sudden feilure of 




the appaiatui wtuk dimhtng caused sevcie btcathlcssocss amJ wcaJmess; slow 
&iiufe was apt to pass unitotieed. 

No ill effects were noticed on lemoviog the mask^ pioyidcil the clLaibcr 6 rst 
tested and recovered his bmaih. Hillary removed his mask on top of Mount 
Everest and was able lo rake phaiographs md set rhe shutter«peed of his cameta. 
After ftn minutes he noticed hu movements were getting dumsy and his tbinight 
processes muddled* so he replaced his mask. 

BourdiUon reported some tos^ of tolerance of altitude after wearing Qosed- 
CrcuJt &ct for a prolonged pedod, but thcK was no evidence of this in the case 
of Evans. 

Nuirifiort 

bliiDKhiyan expeditions have in the past usually subdsted on local foodstuffs 
ftupplcfDcntcd lepm bulk stores taken out fcoiD England (or putdiased locally). 
Below rOpOOO ft. (5000 m.). ticc. dhal (1 type of lentil) and atta (atone-gtound 
wheat flour) arc staple foodstuf&p and above 10,000 ft. (jooo m.) pomoes and 
tsampa (stone-ground parched barley). Eggs and chickens are available in 
limited numbers up to about i j*ooo ft. (1900 m.) and yak and sheep can be 
purchased at i**ooo to 14*000 ft. (j^oo to 4100 m.)* and sent up on the hoof to 
1^,000 ft. (5400 

Cooking is done over wood fires up to iS.ooa ft. (^400 m.). Above that, 
pamnin stoves arc used, and all water has to be obtained by mcMng anaw. Owing 
to the reduecd bmlmg point of water, pressure cookers are cEscntial if normal 
meals are to be provided above iS,ooq ft. (j4oo m.). it Is m curious faa that 
mountaineers have only recently come to accept pressure cookers as an essential 
part of their equipment. As rceently as 1911 presstire cookers supplied gratis by 
the makers were discarded before the approach rtiaieh. 

Most of the food for the day on a HlnmlayiLn expedition h co nsumed at rwo 
meals. These arc breakfast and supper^ and as the ddly intaike of caloiiea i$ 4000 
to 4500—at least at the lotver altitudes—these are very large mcalE. The strange 
and bulky diet, the very targe quantities of tea (up to 7 pints) conaumetl, and the 
serving of curry ea«li evening place a eonsidcmblc strain on the digestive system^ 
Digestive difiturbanccs are relatively common^ mi eases of chronic diarrhoea 
occur* which are probably of infective origin but arc kept going by an unsuitable 
diet. The mafoiity of climbers, bowevet, eventually become oompletcly adapted 
to the above diet and do well 00 it. 

At altitudes above iS^oooft. (}40o m.)* fresh problems arise. The production 
of cooked nidk and adequate quanttdes of fluid becomes increasing iy difftculL 
Diet becomes unpalatable and monotonous. The food intake of the climbers, for 



thb rwon, ami also beoiiue of die effect of altitude on the appetite, becomes 
pto^tessively reduced. Shipton, on the 19^$) atpediiion, obtained xecoeds of food 
constimcd between 18,000 ft, (^oo m.) and 21,000 fb (6300 m,) and the calod£i; 
value wotked out at between ijoo and 2000 caJodes, 

Above 18,000 ft. (f400 m.), the food pfeTetence# of ciimhers undergo a 
marked change. They develop an inettased appetite for sugar and, if sufhoent 
entities ate available^ may consume up to 14 oz, per day. The sugar is taken 
mainly dissolved in beverages; and these, in spite of their very large sugar content, 
seem to taste less sweet than at sea level. Qimhers, while unable to eat the dull 
and unpalatable food provided, often feel they would enjoy well cooked food 
such as they would eat at home. Some men develop cravings for foods that arc 
usually not availahle, such as salmon, sardines and tinner! fiuit. 

Owing to the inefiident cookers and shotttges of fuel, patties on Everest and 
other high mountains have usually had difficulty in satisfying their fiuid retjutre*- 
ments and there is much indirect evidence in Himalayan Eteratore tluit parties 
have suffered from dehydration. It is suggested that the sensation of thirst, like 
the appetite for food, may be impaired at high altitude, and that men may suffer 
less from thirst than they would with a corresponding fioid shortage at sea level. 

On the expedition to Oio Oyif in 19)2, the energy value of the diet on the 
approach march was about 4J00 calooo. Intake fell to about jooo cabnes at and 
above 18,000 ft, ($400 m.). This was a higher intake than that reported by 
Shipton, probably because ample supplies of sugar were available. Fluid intake 
was found to be between j and 4 litres per day. inconvenience and sometimes 
hardship was caused by shortage of essential stores due to pilfering and over- 
consumption of fivouritc items and the difticulty of distributing and sotting the 
bulk rations. 

In preparing the 19} y expedition, it seemed wise on general physiological 
grounds to avoid the sudden change to a strange and bulky diet usual at the 
beginning of an cxpicdition, and to provide a mote varied and palatable diet than 
is available to 3 party living off the country. Improvements were dcsitable in the 
methods of sotting and distributing taiions, and in the acrangemcnis for cooking 
and melting snow at high altitudes. At the high camps where economy of weight 
is essential, a special ration was needed which would provide a basic diet cxinsisting 
largely of sugar, as well as catefing for individual food preferences. To meet 
these requircmenrs it was decided to break wiih ttadilion and use composite 
rations of the type used in the armed forces for supplying troops operating in 
isolated groups or small units. Speda] cookers were designed to cnsunc an 
adequate supply of water at high camps; and pressure cookers were provided to 
make possible the cooking of meat and potatoes at and above the Base Gamp 
(t 8,000 ft. = 5400 m.). 
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The OTgaru*arifin of the packing of the ntloiu tm wodeftaken by the «my, 
and many of the fteim were made atsilabte from army stodu> IIk detaded 
composition of these ndons has been published m the official account of the 
expedition^ “Hie Ascent of Everest"' by Sir John Hunt. In bdet, two type of 
ndoR were tiiken: 

t. A general putpose composite miion packed in 14 and i 3 maiiHiay units. 
PaJatahility and variety were achieved by the use of tinned foods combined in a 
dUfeteni menu for each day. Econoffly of weight was not a vital cossidetation in 
planning the genetal puipose ndon^ since there would he no shortage of ponces 
in Katmandu at the time of the year when the party would be setting oat ftom 
there. It was planned to sapplement this radon with rice and potatoes purchased 
locally^ and kter with fresh meat. 

2. An asuiilt ration for use above 20,000 ft. (6000 m.). In this, every cflbtt 
was made to economise on a-eight and bulk. No tins were used and most of the 
foodstutls were vacuum packed. By vacuum packing a soft item like a bag of 
granulated sugar is reduced to a hard rectangubr block, which becomes soft 
again once tlie vacuum seal has been, bioken. This tnethod of packing oHers 
great advantages to all eapeditioiis on which economy of weight and bulk are 
important. 

In Older to cater for the personal idiosyncmies shown by men at very high 
altitude, each dimber was asked befoce the expedition to select one or more foods 
that he thought he would be able to eat at the high camps. These were packed in 
bulk tinder the title of luxury boxes. It was planned that each cHmher, before 
going high, should teject such items as he did not require from the assault “ 
cation and substitute the foods of his own choosing from the luxury boxes. At 
Base Camp the assault rations were fucther lightened by remove] of superfluous 
protective wrappings and rejection of ceitain unpopular items such as pemmican 
and service biscuits. The composition of the modified assault ration was as 
follows: 


Rolled oats.. 
Milk powder. 
Sugar ...... 

Ja®. 

Sweet biscuits 
Cheese.. 
Mint bar or 
baitaiubara 


^xl m- packets 
iLX $ cKt. packets 
4x1 o^, packets 
1XI02. packirt 
ax I ozv packets 
2x1 CKE. packets 

1x2 02. packets 


Boiktl tweets «.«, i x z ox. packet 
Sait ^ - ix| W gai. dispcjueff 


CocQii IX t ox. packet 

Ta ixi^ox.packet 

Soup tiz!4ox, peket 


Lemomde powder ax i ox. packets 
Gross weight s 4 lb. 

N.B. I OE, & sS'if Btns. 


The aiKPve rations proved on the whole sadsfacttjry. 
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The genenl purpose coiripositc jratEun^ were eaten at a grater altitude than 
had been antidpaetd (up co Gamp IY at t i^ioo ft* £400 m.)^ mid were supple- 
memed with yak meat, mutton and potatoes. The calories value of the diet men 
in the Cwm. between 20,000 &* {$000 m.) and 31^100 fh (6400 m.) w'as caleukccd 
to he about 5 too oaLories per day^ compared with jooo calodes the previouE yeaCf 
The gftatcf food consutnption in 195 3 as compared with 19 j a is catplaincd by 
better acclimadzarion, the provision for normal cooking at high camps and the 
improved psdatahility and variety of the food. 

During the assault, cUmbers ate most of tim sugar and miik id thdt assault 
ration but otherwise mbststed on items such as sardines, salmon^ cheese, tinned 
fruit and French saucissons from the iumxy botces, and Vitawheat, Kmckebrot 
and honey salvaged from the Swiss expedition of the previous yeaii 

Fluid and salt requirements were w^cll met^ and there was no evidence of 
aigniheam fluid defleiency having occurred even during the assault phase. 

it was genctaljy agtoed among the five men who had taken part in the 1951 
as well as the 1953 espcdidofi that the avemge Je^'el of Jitness unotig the party 
at all stages of the expe^don was high^ io 1915 than the previous year, Objeed ve 
evidence in support of this view is ptovided by the records of body weight. In 
t9y3 the average loss of weight in the first month after reaching Thyangbochc 
(i^^ooo fe ^ 3900 ol) was a lb., whereas die average loss of wdgfat over the 
corresponding period tn 19^1 was 11 ]b. Duiing the second month spent for the 
most part above 20*000 ft. (liooo m,) the average lo$s of weight in five men for 
whom records arc avaikbic w^as 4 tb. 

CfmxiJfra/ioftf 

On the expedition to Qio Oyu in 1932 a study was made of climatic condiuoi:i$ 
in relation to problems of protecrive clothing and equipment. The expedition 
experioiccd a wide range of climatic conditions representing many recognised 
types of climate* for example, dry heat, moist heat* temperate atpioc conditions* 
wet cold, and dty cold. The snowiine from April to May extended down to 
about 17* JOQ ft. (j 500 nu) and ii was only above thai level thar spodal protecrivc 
equipmem against cold b^an to be needed. Tht special feam^ of the dimate 
above the snow line were fairty incense cold at night and combination of low air 
temperatures with high radiation temperatures during the day. Weather conditions 
were variables there were snow' storms alternating with fine periods, but even in 
fine weather the onset of mist and snow m the afternoon uauat. Mimmum 
temperatures at night at 78,000 10 20^000 ft. (5400 to 6000 m.) were variable and 
ranged from —ij® to —10® C- (-^8.6^ to “4-c^ F.)* Sud temperatures of 69^ C. 
(t j6o F-)* measured with the black bulb radiation thermometer were observed in 


ftssocutiofi with shduk tcmpcraimc^ rwar (rcczm\^ poinr. High wuids wtte 
occasianally trwt with, bui: r^oE of ttk: fora to be cscpccted oo. m!gi» and coli 
above 41,000 ft* (6600 

Although tbc3e conditions wtre not severe lay compati&on with conditiom to 
be expected above tx^ooo ti. (6600 itl), the dim^ra compbincd of being coM in 
their sleeping bags and aui^ied &oni cold feet while climbing. It secitied 
dcutablc that the equipment should be brought into line with modem technical 
devetopments in the design of ptoteexive equipment for cold conditions, due 
cofisideration being given 10 the special requiretnents for mounmneedag which 
are above all economy of weight, freedom of movement^ and mljustability to suit 
vaitatioof in metabolism and in cnvLrofuncntal eoohng power* 

With regard to the i:|ucstioa of cold on Mount Everest, no records of ttm~ 
pecamtes were aiiwlablc from previous cxpcdkion^ for altimde$ above 14,000 ft* 
(7200 m.)* BailcHon obsemtinns tiude at bill stations in India indicatsl that 
minitnum temperatures of —4^ C- (^^40^ F*} and wind velocities of up to 
tot^m. p. h. wctc to be espected at iS^ooo ft* (S400 tn.). The &ct^ however, thar 
mounaincecs on Everest had not suacred mrifr cajualties liom cold than they 
did, suggested that in the fortnight before tbe niOftsooQ^ tempemtufes were 
higher than at other rimes. By eatrapoladon from the Cho Opt data, assuming 
a h.p$e rate of F. per loooft^ minimum night temperatures at the South Col 
ax i6,qoo ft* (7900 iti.) wrould be between ^45» C f-i F.) and i«> C F*), 
and ®t tSpWo ft (8400 m.) between -29" C F.) and -36^ C (-53* F.)* 

Wind vetocjiicsof icom, p, h. would of course make dimbicig operadons impos¬ 
sible, since in a wind of such velocity even u-alking on level ground h impossible. 

For climbing during the day in fine weather, cUmbeis would hive little 
difficulty in keeping ivamij as air Temperatures by day would be conszcierably 
higher than icmperaturcs at night given above, and they would be gaining a 
large amount of hiac by radiation ftom the sum Condkions wouLd^ however, 
become extremely dangetoua if climbers at %*efy high aldtudes were ovenaken by 
bad weather or if ihey were benighted without their sleeping equipment. 

Prvfutm E^ptipAntftt 

A single cottoti-nyitm fabric, chosen after extensive Ubomtoiy rests, was used 
in the consttuetion of tents and wind-proof doehing. llic outer windpxoof smock 
and trousers were greatly improved in design in the light of experience gained 
in ijjx, and by making use of ideas from Arctic practice. Paiticnbr attcnttufi 
was paid to ihe fit of these garments—this had been conspicuously at fault in 1954. 
The main insulating garnicnts were the quitted down Jacket and trou3et$ which 
were similar to thr^ ui^d by British and Swiss parties the previous year. Silken 
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umcr gloves^, woaJkn mitts and outer windproof coitts of Tcndk doth vcir 
provided for ptoiccdoti of the hands, and a number of pain of vecy brge Swiss 
down mitts were taken for the assauJt parties. Special boors were provided for 
use above lo^ooo ft, (6000 m.). These were of sm eatitdy novel design, ha^^ing 
relatively thin cmcrooellular nibber soles and very duck kmpok stuSbd uppers to 
provide the retjuired amount of Insulation^ Both the inner aod outer coverings 
were w-aterptoof so that the boots conformed to the double vapour barrier 
prindple. Much attention was paid to economy of weight since metabolic 
eicpcncnents have shown that one pound of weight carried on the feet is equivalent 
to four pounds carried on the back. 

These boots were not enritdy smxcsstul because they did in fact get wet 
(owing to teats in the outer tovering) and this increased their wdghr considecahly. 
In spite of the kapok being damp^ howci^cr, the insuladon afforded by the boots 
proved adequate for the conditions encountered. 

The total weight of the above clothing, induding boots and g!ove$, was 
ty Ihi, compared with Ih. for a conesponding Arctic clodiing a&sembif* 

Many dilFcrent patterns of tent were taken. In addition to the British tents, 
American, French and Swiss patterns were taken for trial purposes, as well as a 
small experimental tent tn which the normal tent poles are jsplaccd by a spring 
steel frame which keeps the lenr fabric under tension as in an umbrella. The 
csseniial properties required in Himilayan tents ace as follows; 

They must be quick and easy to erect and strong enough to resisc high winds ; 
very strong sewn-in ground sheets ate needed co resist teiring when the tents am 
pitched on rock and ice; they should be Large enough to provide reasonable 
comfort for the number of occupants they arc designed to sbeticr; ventilation is 
very important on account of the intense sokr radldtian during the day which 
^ raiies the temperature even in well ventilated tents to about 80® F, (17® d); for 
this reason Hlmab^'an tents should have enttanees ai both ends^ Double walls for 
protection against low night temperatures arc not necessary If the sleeping bags 
and mattrasses ate adequate. A rrbcthod of dosing the enmme^ which will keep 
out drafts and wiixd-dtivcn snow U required and can be achieved by providing 
sleeve entrances as used in Arctic tents. Economy of weight Is an important^ but 
not an over-riding considerarion, cstcept m assault rents. 

Of the tents used on the present expedition the modihed Mesde tents were the 
most popular a nd were used on the South Cbl and top camp. Tlicse arc extremely 
easy to erca: even in strong wincL The other general-purpose tent, ilic pyramid 
tent, was a modification of a pattern developed in 194J/4 for snow and mouniain 
wadaie, and though very light in weight Eclarive to the nmnber of men acoomrao- 
datedf suflered from the disadvantage of being difficult to erect in a sitofig wind. 
U was unforrunate that one of these tents was taken to the South Co!. 
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Slcqiin^ bags of Carmdjaji^ New Zcalaiu! and Biidiih imnufacitite were used* 
The icnpomnt points in designing sleeping bigs for Ibe Himalayas ate as foUowi: 

An oncer and ifuicr compamneni is tecfiuitd to ctrver the wide rnigc of 
climadc condidona encountered. About 8 lb. of down arc needed [O afford 
fiuffidcnt protection for temperatures down to -40^ C (^40^ F*)p and tht inner 
bag should weigh about 3 lb. The l^gs thouJd be long enough to pull over the 
head and wide enough to allow a man to tum over inside the bag, to which end 
a slippery nylon lining is an advantage. Tlicsc requiiemctits went met in most of 
the bags supplied, but the briefing of the makecs was in some instartecs incorrect* 
Sleeping mats were of the mfiatable rj^sc. An ordinary cotnniefcial patrem 
was taken for use up to Base Campp At Base Camp and above^ special mats were 
providcrh based on a design developed d uring the war which gives better 
insuladon and eliminates the characteriscic bcnmdng effect experienced by a 
petsotv lying on the ordinary tj^pe of mat when be turns over. T^e spedat mats 
had a double Ltyer of infiaxable rubes which were consmeted at the ends, thus 
buffering sudden displaccznencs of air from tube to tube:. These traits provided 
good msuianon fnom the ground and were very comlbnablc. Soitk dinibers had 
iioubk with punctures and leaking valves* 

The description of the ctimbecs of tlieir experience on the South Gol indicates 
that they suffered rather severely from cold. This was to be expected in view of 
the fact that they left behind the inner components of their sleeping bags in order 
10 save weight. Had temperatures of ^40^ C (-40* F*) insiead ot -i?* C. (-15* F.) 
been cnTOuctexed, their situation would liave been dangerous. 

The as«nt of Moimt Everest ts another milestone in the progress of maa*s 
conquest of his environment. Is. has been imde possible by the integration of 
many factors i mountaineering skilly leadership, the e^tpcrimcc of previous expe^ 
ditions, metzcnlous organisarion and p lanning . The role of science hw been to 
reduce the stresses imposed by an extreme environment, to increase the eJinibers’ 
ability to maifua i n thcmsclv^ under extreme condidoos and so preserve a stare 
of health and efficiency suffident lo enable them to achieve their object- 




SHERPA TRAINING 


JSj Arw/^ ClaUikfrJ 


When Dr. B. C Roy* Chief Mi£ii$icr of West Bengal, came to Zurich in July 
191 ji ^Tts with the inrecition of consulting the Swiss Founriidon for Alpine 
Research as to the best method of mainmining the flood of honours which 
streamed after the victociom British Everest Escpediiion of 19J j io even greater 
me&stxre than the &mous snow-plume from the peak and of urijjsing them for the 
ftlleviadon of the suiSedngs of the struggling populace. He tit-as first of all fticed 
with the task of sotvmg u social problem. The comparatively Urge number of 
Sluerpa oatkinals^ who came origkially from Tibet buc emigrated to West Bengal 
via Nepatf had for some considerable rixoe acted like the pointer of a balance. If 
a wave of despair were allowed to spread anuing the Sherpas it would have 
eatposed the peoples of the northern hill country to severe poverty and proft^und 
misery^ whereas mote kindly thoughts would act as an electric spark and would 
instill coniidciicc and a fighting fpiric into the more vigorous SherpaSt juat as the 
fbhn presages better weather to come. 

Before the conference opened^ which ufas fbtcd for the day after he arrived 
in Zurich, a touch of iohn was provided by the Fouiukdon for the ediftcarion 
of the Indian visitor* A few notes wete spedaUy prepared and laid before hiiUi 
fonning the fccy-note to the eusuiug discussion* T^ "Primary Draft” tm 
as follows^: 

"It IS an excellent idea to inclnde mouatainecring in ihe physical fitness 
programme of Indian students. The intellectual youth will cettainly have a say in 
the future development of mountaineering in the Himalaya and Karakoram. 

*^A course of preparatory dometer sfaouJd indudc lectures on gcographyp 
morphology, geology or physiology, climatology mitablc *5 additions to the 
curriculum of the individual student* More technical studies should refer to map¬ 
making and map-use, to mountaincenflg outfits and nutrition problenu, first aid, 
and last but not least to mountain craft m general, L e., the technique of mouoiain- 
eering on untroddetk country, especially rode dimbifig, ice craft and combined 
work on the real mountains. 


^’Whciras teaching dasacs of students could include large numbers for indoor 
moumflincctiiig itself would have to be organised in smail daises of three 
to four pupils and one Instructor^ Of great importmioc is the selection of proper 
ttaining areas j*fifihhng the chief tnstnictor to rotate the daises frota the various 
sites and to give each day enough appeal so that the puptb not only leam, hut 
enjoy bdng taught, 

is obvious that the cWefinstmcioroftbclnstituit' and hb right-hand men 
would need a thorough educarion and mote than basicaJly-founded Itnowledge of 
mountain ctafi^ In order to give students full value the mitruttocs could not 
be given too much cate during thdr own ttaming. It would therefore be an 
occe^nt idea to let them pass the Swiss training of professional ix^untain guides. 

^"Espcdally during training on rock and ice, and even more during tEaiuing 
climbs on real mountains, it scons ^senritt to safeguard the pupils ftom danger 
by assigning to each imaU gtoup » guide who urould be responsible for the 
adherenct to the proper rules of mountain ciaft- 

"It would seem a very importanr si decline of such t moun^incejitig inslituie 
to lend s hand in the gcnetal development of the Shetpas^ Till m^w they have 
usually been considered as being fa to do the lion^s share of hard work without 
being accepted as sodal ctjmls by the various European nadons sending cape- 
ditinns to the Htmabyns. Improving the Sherpas professionally would raise dicb 
self-respect; they would grow in pccsonality, and this certamly would improve 
thdr staiuiing both as inihviduab and ss a doss of craftsmen. The devebpiticnt 
of caploration in the Kimak}^ and the Kandcoram largely depends on such 
improvements. These peoplcp who have ail been brought up the hard way^ ought 
to lind a ttemendous relief in s piring the outstretched hand of India.. It could not 
be a better praposition for the Swiss than to help the Indian authorities to find 
the right way to achieve this purpose,” 

It was dear that as regards the visitof from B^gal the right note had been 
struck. His fellow members of the conference were tjiute prepared to appreciate 
his sociological motives and he had no need tt> doubt thcii capadt)* for organising 
a school of tnountrincering^ One had only to look out of the window in order 
to be aware of the proence of mouniains^ ridges and gkeicTs. 

The Zurich conference was between friends and ended as it had begun, in 
perfect harmony^ 

As icpitsenottive of the Foundation and the guest of India I was abk before 
long to visit Darjeeling and thoroughly to inspect the training ground lfi the 
Ratong-Kabru district with Tearing and Major Jayal. The Lmpressionj which I 
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rccdvcd Qq the spot were of tnatecial sssuiance in deciding the policy of the 
Foundation, which resulted in the invitation of my new-found inends, Jayal and 
Tenzing, together with six other specially sdected Sherpas, to come to Switzerland 
for a few months as the Foundation's gusts. 

In due course they arrived, and their shy smiling eyes sought out and found 
that which was of fundanuntal importance to them. We were dealing not only 
with the training of begirmets, for at the same tune my pupils had to Icam how 
to pass on their aetjuired knowledge to other pupils. 

Thanks to the fdcndly ccHOperatioa of the S.A,C and the Valais Government, 
future leaders of the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute Darfecling, Major 
N-D. Jayal and Sirdar Tenzing Norgay Sherpa, were enahSed to talir part in the 
mountain guides course in GhampcK from June 4th to a7th, 19H- A* well as the 
above mentioned the following Sherpias attended my Mountain School at Rosen- 
laui from July 19th to September 6ih: Ang Tharke, Gyaltscn ('*Mickchen"), Da 
Namgyal, Ang Tcmba, Nwang Topgya and Nwang Gombu. 

An indication of the versadlity of the training provided by the School U that 
it can be likened to the ioe and rock techni[|uc taught by die chamois to thdr 
young I 

a) Gtwrai Ttmmn,g: Short walks. Getdiig acquainted with the tecrain and 
accustomed 10 the new surroundings. Use of the rope. Vanotis knots and roping 
up on cocks and on glaciers, z, j and 4 on a rope. Management of the rope, 
h) let traji: Step-cutting, single tow and double row; cuttiug across slope and 
straight up, zig-zag; mwiagetneni of ice-axe; cutting handholds; cutting steps up 
tmd dawnp 

Um ^ CfaMpifits X Proper ineclifxl of walkings b^IuLncc, setdog down £od 
lifting up of foot; position when At icsC; learning to wiilk aJoog an cd^; goiing 
lip and mining do^Ti. Dcscriprion of ctampoBs and thdr advamagei and dis- 
advantages on ioe and l!$c of oampons on vety difficult gTOucid 

Jkiryf/rg: Bdaymg with the axe; bdaytng from stepsj bekying on crampon*; 
bekying wluJc step-cutting. Modem ccjuipment: Ice-pitom, ioc-pipcs; 
for self-bcky* Climbing up and doutti; iisc of axe, trave ^m g, 

Ropiftj^ on ice and mow, 

Iti 

Cf^ismg cj Ghmfrs z Pking a route; ertvisse lore; loe-avalanchca, *now- 
btidges^ sounding for cnevassc 5 s crossing ctcvaxscs^ becgschnmds, ptecauHons. 

Rmsm from Cmfojsii: Prepwation for rescue work and procedure. Rescue 
work: fim diieci pull; by puiJcyiL; rope foqtloop of sutrup; getting alone out of 
a tfcvasse on a single rope. 

craft z Choice of route in %noWt hard-froaen and soft snow^ Avalanches^ 
corniots|. peoper method of sunnouniuig imd breaking off a comicc. How to 




under conttolf uncODitCLUcd glissiding and how to deid widt it* Descent 
of coaloirs. Heel work on steep sbpes. 

£) M^hA CSmbi/i^^d JSn^/f Trairntf^: of mountaiii eijuipmciitp picking of 

rucksacks, sccurmg ropes and articks of clottiingj keep a ddy nicksack. 

On gms and scicc slopes* easy rocks, slabs. Priodples of dimbuig; use of 
Tope-sobd (and other) shoe® \ ouirciscsi in balance, foot ind hand holds, chinincys, 
ceacks^ slabs, faces* ridges, traverses, the human ladder (giving a shoulder), 
buttcessesp OTcrhaogs* crivHng along ledges* dimhitig up and down, hand 
mvenscs^ ledges. 

Sfiajiffg R^k p Bdaying the leader, job o( die second and third on the rope ■ 
Enanagemcnt of the Kipe; sdf belay; rock-pitons* shoulder and knee bebysj waist 
belays on the douhlcd rope; fixed ropes, descending on fiied ropes, use of 
karabincr. 

Roping Sescoiing the rope before coping do^xt: rock ancfaoragei, 

applying and fixing of ropc-slings; choice and use of pitons. Braking with ihe 
ilu^uldcr; kaeabmer and thigh loops. Various jqpmg-down manoaivicst over* 
hangs, Toofa, slabs, traverses, roping down on the doubled rope; desceni; on a 
fated rope; throwing down tind pidling back of the “ab&eil** rope* Preoudons 
when coping down: tesdng the rope on the belay: how and where ts the party 
iHuatcd: method of roping down, merbod of braking and bciayijig. Belay of 
{cader while descending. 

J) RpoA and /c« eSmbj Rock; jKJein Welihom* Tanoempioep 

KingGpitac, Klein and Gross Simclistock, Gespoltcnhom, Klein and Gross 
Gclmrhom* Dossenhom. 

and Sffov Ciimh: Weticthotn, Rosenhom, Mdach^ Jungfrau, Gross 
Hescheihom^ Hiatecfiescherhoin. Finstcraarhom. 

4 !) Tr^/tiffg* Demonstradon of rescue work and first aid in the 

mountains with latest equipment. General teaching ai appikd to pupils of the 
Mouncainecring School. Easy and difficult climbs undertaken with one go^t3> 
Picking of provisions, organisation, touring. 

/) Organisation o/ tit Cotttirs ; 

jifndtM/j: Ang Temba sustained a bad cut on the head by stone-fall on the 
Gross SimelistDck and lad to receive medical attention in Melringcn. He was back 
at work again two days later. Ho other aeddenta. 


Pkit 4^: Trvim^griMd Smifs MemhsimrfrfM/i, Srhttlmi fyiminm. Tmn;^ Nrmtrit in 
/iv Anf fv dtmm^ T6i ^ ir i»p *IiM'htsd U dv dtMd 

npf^ n repi^ is tf tJk mtiiitdt iai^r ^oimg iSr flmrts. 

PiWiir /#; rp» jMc^ S^^fpmt mdrr tmstmfthm in m itwp rmw Carrot knhmt is rttfmndf 

ftt h^ti ^ ^4^9 Shn swm »kk . 













Fwd^ Good ptcndfui in Rasenkui. In the huts food wes provided hf 
the Foimdatioii* AddidcHul foodstufls Mho provided bjr the Founditiott 

: Head Qmitos at Rosetihiii, stofehousc for the Moiuitsun 
School Engelhom Hut^ 0 o« 3 ea Htn, Gcspdtenhptn Hui, Obetsurjoch Hut, 
Fjnstecaarbom Hut^ Gclmcr Hui, Jwugfimu[<^ Tourist Houie. 

MjpttJrmenf : Eqwpmcnr and dochiog ptorided hy the Foimdadon and was 

taken back again in part at the end of the cour^. Expendable material such as 
pjtons, alpine Einc, ice-pitona and kanbtnec were charged op to the Mountain 
School. Both equipment and dothing wesce suitable and of very good qualitr. 

In my optnion the course was extreraidy successful. lit spite of the bad weauher 
throughout the summer of 19^4, it was passible to carry out the muimum of 
training with the Sherpa5, The simple mountain ^iiit of fLoscnlaui* and the 
presence of the skilled and uiukilled climhers taking part^ helped the Sbeipas to 
see and Icam mueh^ in &ct they metged quite imperceptihly into the activities of 
the SchtK>L 

I am fully convinced ilm when the Sbetpas get m opportunity to pat into 

practice what they have learned and to add to that knowledge, the pioneer work 
to which 1 tent my fill! support wLU have proved m wortk 


PJttii fi: Crmpm PfMtUit. Dmmt tf ktri jumtakr kij fiextJ 

CJjtiiiiani j> tht /i* muJkk 

Pitu fMz Tht ^Prianpir*^ ^ tAt Himahj/M Afww^jwrr^ if « 

fmpi/ as ih S^s M^i^antrir^ SfMf^ Jtamiiati. 



THE HIMALAYAN 
MOUNTAINEERING INSTITUTE 

By N.D.Jfffai 


It hst$ very often been said of Indian University education, among other things, 
chat the ctodents have no outside intemts, that the education ^ too academic and 
that the students have no ambition except to get a job. A very interesting and 
circunupecT amde appeared in the aoth March (195 j) issue of Tkt Statumas 
entided *'Tbe Indian Unhrcistty man; a study”, by Jonathan Boswell, 

I fiMd Tk tiimakym Mwataimtring htj/titt/e here c3to oho assist in filling in the 
crevasses in our educational s^'stem. A Jot has been wrinen about mounUineeis 
and motmtainecriiig but nothing, to my knowledge, about how it can contribute 
towards the enhancement of our education. The most glaring jiawSi and ir is not 
typical of Indians only, in the make up of our youth as t sec them, apart from 
those mentioned earlier, are (a) too much of a competitive attitude towards others 
rather than an efibn to compete with and improve on their own performance and 
(h) an accent on trivial and petty things in daily life. 

In bnef, what wc do here is to give the siudents a week of thorough theotetica] 
training in all subjects connected with mountaiofi and moimtamecring. Ibis 
includes high airitude physiobgy, plant and animal fife, principles of geomor* 
phology, mcicorology, geology cartography, tiMuntaineeiing firjt dd tedmitjuc 
and so forth. This is followed by an eight ^y trek to the climbing training ana, 
six days rock climbing training, six days of ice and snow technique, followed by 
the assault on a 19,000 to i0,ooo fit. peak combining the three. After this an eight 
day trek bade by a different route is followed up by three days of teats and winding 
up at Darjeciing. If a tour tike this was all we wett to achieve here there would 
be nothing unique or worthwhile about this biititare. A tourist o^onisatioo 
could arrange almost all that. I believe the answer ties in laying the correct 
emphasis and creating an atmosphere conducive to men and mountains meeting 
under conditions from which the men come away having greatly benefiited 
themselves. 

In the first phase of tbclr tisdning at Darjeeling we emphasize the following: 

Sfimfffic aiptfi: By teaching all ahovomentioned scientific subjects as men^ 
tioned earlier that have anything to do with mountains and showing their relation 
10 one another, we will cvemuaBy be able to shape a "liimalayon moantain- 
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Wc luuw thftt the {jiant life in the mountains U iclated Ki the geology of 
the Sits. The ftiumal and hire! life ue dependent upon cUmaEoIogy and forests of 
the Himtdayas. Usese and the rivers and gladcw dictate the Lves, habits and 
cuscoms of the people that live there. So wc see that alt these nte cotrelatecL 
Individually all these subjects have been well studied; tesearch on thfm has 
been catned out and there exist vadous sdendiic bodies in India to deal tdth one 
or [jsore of them. But what we wish to do ts to blend as murk of ^ these as 
concerns the Hima layas with the technical tnining in mouncaineeting and living 
in the mountains. I majntain that by assuring this background wc combine strong 
purpose with pure love and passion for the mountains and for climbing. I heat 
we are also to get assistance fmm the G:>undJ of Industrial and S«ncific Research 
in &cihcies for sdenrihe research. 

CtUturai aipittt One of our ahjects when the new building comes up is to 
have a museum with various sections. Some of these will he dlkd with exhibits 
that show bow people live in this long Himalayan Qtain; their ^riculniial 
implcmcnis, their dress, their social customs, their crops, ilicir religious customs 
and ihcir arts and handicrafts. Alt these will f^ivc the students a better undei- 
standing of the area in which they travel. 

The second phase of the training i» the rime away from Darjeeling. During 
this period apart from technical tiainLng in mouutauiicxring and ascents we 
emphasise training in self reliance, leadership and discipline. 

Ttiiaittt * During the studies at Darjeeling, all die planning and purchase 
of food studs, making tip of loads and so on is done by the students under 
supervision and advice. Some of the subjects arc taught by the students them^ 
Selves and some by a form of discussion— a ae miuar for which books trtd 
pamphlets arc given to stuilents to study beforehand. On the trek the issue of 
nidons is supervised by a team composed of two students and one memher of the 
staff, On the actual mountain, after they have attained certain profidency, tlie 
Students arc given opportunirics to lead on rbc tope. 'Diis would be more 
frequent cm iht advanced courses. 

iuadtrsbip md dtsdpimt ,* i am certain that students who have been with us for 
sis weeks or so will go aw’ay better cities and muie mature than u'hen they 
came to tia. I do think that to counter indiscipline it is more lasting andef&ctivc 
to replace the desire to ''make a mark'' or “feel imporcani'’ (the toot cause for 
lack of disctplinc) by a substitute—>by sublimation tuber, than by icguladons and 
regimentadon. This substitute is the sclf'diaciptbie, imposed on mountaineering 
treks and expeditions, and by living in a restricted sodety under hardship, having 
to be careful and exercise cancenrration because somebofiy else's safety or 
comfort depends upon it, when tt would be much less irksome to be relaxed and 
Careless. 


Wc do not miend simply co produx« ftfhktes ot gynmftsts but to hdp 5rudctit» 
to become m'bole in thfiif mukc-up and wcU-balanced in their oudoolL One of 
the gttaten advantages moiuitakktciing has over otbee spom is that there is no 
danger of splaying fa ibe gaUerr”—no question of cxiubitiofiisni. Most im~ 
poctant and eflcctiTe will be the i ttEpact on the studcntStConscioiis or sub-cninscioiis, 
of the symbolic aspect of moun^neering i the very fsLci of rising higher and 
higher, surmoiintbg obstacksi. As I wrote in an earlier article on Kamct; '*On a 
motintam a rnountaincer is alv,Tip the gainer erefi he does not reach the stinnniL 
He has at least gained in the qualities which danger and nature In the raw skaqten^ 
and an understanding of tl^ character of sacrifice, physical exertion altnost beyond 
human cndumocc^ and above all the eomcadeship of oae*s fellowmen/' I do not 
mainuiji that it is only mountaLneering that will accomplbh this. It can be 
Sailing in the oocous, explorarion in the forests on^d polar regians and sucb-lllcc 
adventures where the difficulties that have to be engaged am undouhtcdlv' bigger 
and stronger than man. As such a ttmv can have Victory without pride” and 
"Defeat without despair”* iinaceonipanied by th^ psychoiog;icai 
normally attendant upon victory and dcfcaE when competing with fellow human 
beings. 

By impiilng those that come to them with all thclc tradidoas in Indian history 
and culture, by humbling them with their vastness and power, satisfying them with 
their grandeur and bcauiyp^ trying their manhood with tbdr gJadecs and peaks* 
chailcnging their spirits with thdt inviolate secreta and showing that God mdsts 
not only in the beauty of bk creations in nature but lalso in the spontaneously 
noble actions of their companious^ the flimolayaa wuU forge mtn who* when they 
came hack to everyday life* will do so with a changed pcrspeoive, ipioring aJi the 
petty and trivial and unirnportaot things that nofmally take so much of their 
energy and rime and concentraTing on problems that really matter. 

Mountains liavc inspired and raised to great emocifjna! heights men of science, 
thought and letters like Dante, Rousseau, De Saussure, Gocfhc* WordswoTth* 
Keats, Ruskin* Niemche* Pope Pius XI* Tagore* Nehru and others. 1 feel that 
suicknTS of the Mountaineering Institute can also be simlkriy sdmukted to a 
certain degree if they are of a sensitive nature cznbcllkbed with idtsikm* which 
fortunately moat Indiana are. I think tt would be quite a creditable achievement 
if even i j% of our students have been $0 animated and exercised in their characters 
and powers of leadership that they remm to the mouDEalns on tfedr own or wkh 
their companions* with an atotude of mind in which they fed '■^phpically amall 
and spiritually great" V the realbation that it stmlt profit a man evtri if he lose 

the whole world and find his own soul. 



MOUNTAINEERING IN TURKEY 


Bj Oxmrn 


The length of Turkey^s froniiets is ^bout 6zoo miles iu cxcludicig 
the lakes^ about 294^00 square miJ^. Its prindpaJ r&arurcs Ate mounudnaus^ 

The lectonie stmcfure of Anatolia (Asim Minor) b deremuncid in the west by 
the $puffi of the great AEutic mountain chains, in the north by the Pontic and in 
tile south by the Taunis Alps, 

The northern chain readies a hefgbc of ft- (Ki^kar) and the sauthem 

Taurus rnounxains 11,760 fn (^kdet$^z}^ On the other haad there is an afaundance 
of ranges in the cast^iisiog to BiLLyOh Agri (Great Acarat)^ and in the 

south-east, near Hikkiri, ihe Gk> and Sat chains, with more than twenty glaciers 
and takes, attain a height of t),67) ft^ (Gcly^ut). These massif crtclose a large 
plateau, from which protrudes the Yolcanic cone of Eiciycs {iz^Sio with ks 
small gladct. 

Towards the wwt the pkm tails off into a confmion. of foothills and valleys. 

Almost the whole country is subject to earthquakes. In some of die basins 
there lire lakes without outlet, such as Lake Van in the east, with an area of 
ajoj square miles, J6140 ft, ahovc sea level; Tin: gold (Salt hdre) with an area of 
toio square miles^ 294^ ft. above sea level; Bcy^chlr with an area of ta^o square 
miles and an altituilc of ^660 ft,] Egtidir, area 51 j square mibs, height loyo ft.; 
and many others, 

TTic most iinpcrtMit rivers arc on the accompanying map, principally those 
which flow through mountainous terriioiy. The lakes and most of the rivers are 
very suitable for canoeists, which unfortunately is not geuctnUy known. 


TAf CAoimj 

Irmumetable high mouutaia chains unite iu the Pamir, in High AsIa^ thence 
they tail off to the west in diflerent directions, skirt the Fe^kn Plateau and ffnaify 
unite once more in Ekit Anatolia, after whkh they divide again into two large 
ranges. The fli3t is the Pontic Border Range smd the second the Taurus Chain* 
The Pontic Mountains are split op into two pamlld chains; the most northerly of 
which is the Rlzc Range, the highest point being Ka^kar (i 2,91 j ft.)^ where some 
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gUcctisition diting £roio die ioe ige hu been obseived. Tlus taage gtaduiily 
decccaici in height toviirds the west. 

The Gmcn-KojvTomim Chain lie$ behind the ftbove and to (he south U the 
Etzeium Plaieeu (j 900-61)0 ft,). South of Enerum is Pilianddken (10,14) ft,), 
well known as a tkiei$* tuounum. Still ftinhcr to the south lie the Monzur 
Mountains (Mountains of a Thousand Lakes). 

There arc many savage peaks sunounding Lake Van, The highest points in 
Asia Minor are Agiidag (Ararat), lising in ihc north-east to a height of 18,08) ft., 
and Link Ararat (11,87) ^ 0 ’ Situated at the edge of Lake Van, SDphandag 
attains a height of 14^)4) ft,, and Ncmrutdiig, celebmted for its crater lakes, 
10,00) ft. South of Lake Van arc to be found some very fissured young mountain 
chains beating away to the south-east. Their higher summits arc Gelysin 
(15,680 ft.) in the Cilo Group, and ^ Kendevade (10,450 ft.) in the Sat Group. 
These East Anatolian ranges spread out fanwisc to the west. 

They enclose the Anatolian Plateau from the north and south; some of the 
ranges penetrate into the plateau itself. The best known of the chains U the 
Taurus Group iying to the south; it is much more interesting than the northern 
ranges. 

The East Taurus Chain extends right down to die Bay of Iskendeiun. The 
Middle Taurus constitutes a high wali across the Adana Plain and extends to the 
Bay of /Vntalya; it then turns away to the north and oicJoses the Anatolian 
pUtcau ftom the west. It is called Sultcii'-daglaci. Further to the north it con* 
tinues, with some inierruptiotis, as fat as the well known ald*ing motintain of 
Uludag (7710 ft,), the historic Mount Oiyinpus of Asia Minor, near Bum, south 
of the Sea of Miimora. 

North of the Bay of Antalya, the ranges draw near each other at the great 
lakes of Egridir and Bey?chir, The Bcyd^lari, with several summits of about 
tu.aoo ft,, here focm the Western Taurus. 

The Middle Taurus is situated between Uzun j-ayla (Long Summer Grazing 
Grounds), to the south of Sivas, and the West Taurus. Near .Aladag there arc 
several mmmtains suitable for climbing, such as Demir kaailt (Iron Post), rising 
to a height <}f 11,1)0 ft., and Mcdctiii (11,69) ft-) in the Bolkar Range, These 
arc the highest peaks in the Middle Taurus. 

There arc some volcanic cones in Central Anatoliji at the edge of the plateau, 
all well known peaks, such as Etetyas (12,84) ft-) Kayseri, and Harandag 
{io,6Sj ft.) near Nigdc, south-east of Tuz gOJa (Gtcat Salt Lake). There are 
tome wooded hill* in West Anatolia; for example, Boxdag (707) ft,). 


Nhtcmal Jjmvjr 4 mJ Prtjrwt m 

From The histoccal studpomt Amtolta is an old dYUhaiJon Aod h regard 
by many £ctK)Ur$ as the cmdie of imokiad. Many nations haYc fbughc then! for 
their very ciistenoe and there was much exchange of population (emigration, 
etc.), AH this fighting and tribal movement lOfjk plane over high mountain 
ranges, as they were obliged to negotiate high passes anii tackltss moimtains. 

These movemenrs of population may be regarded m the finiC historical essaifs 
in rnouniainfiering. 

Hunting also played tts part m encoucagtng mountain traTcl, as it did in the 
Alps, and tf>-day it is one of the favourite pastimes of the Turkish peasants and 
sh^herda- h is carried on not only in the plains bui also in high and wild 
mcunuiin regions, both in summer and winter. In order to pufsiie their game the 
hardy peasants climbed the steep ridges and rock towers of the predpiious 
mountains and can therefore be jnsdlkbly regarded as the first Turkish climbers. 

But real moiintameefing did not exist in Turkey until very teoenriy. Jc dc^'doped 
slowly hut methodicailyp hand in hand with the younger sport of ski nmning. 

Although one genemiJy considers that the first World War gave the spur to 
the spfJTting dcvclopmcni of mountaineering—a ski troop was formed at that 
time—serious and systematic climbing did not start until 1914^ 

The social componidon of the Turkish nation^ 71% of which consists of 
peasants and small town dwellers^ docs not produce the conditions necessary for 
popularising the spon^ as is the case in most countries. 

FortmiafeIy> life in Turkey h little adected by the disturbing influcooe of 
industrial developmenr, so that the urgenr need to find an oullct in sport barely 
arises. Bur the Turkish leaders fully fcalise that the futuic of thdr country 
dq>ends upon the turning our of the right type of man, who will have need of 
physical training. 

Up to (9J5 there had a Union of Turkish Phpical Culture Qubs, but 
following a congress in Ankant, this union was reorgaoised and cmiled ^^Tiirk spor 
kurumu**. in 195S the SpCJti l^w was promulgated and in place of the fooncr 
honorary fcadership, ilic development of sport became a prerogative of the State 
and ww$ directed by government offidais. 'The ruling body was entitkd General 
Afanagemeni of Physical Culture and threcES all splitting acriviiics^ apart from 
that carried on in tdtoob, at the present time. At first the organisarion looked 
after by the President's tlffice, but b now controlled by die Ministry of Education. 

All the diifcmit sporting organisations work together, including the Turkiah 
Afciuntmin and Ski Gub, of which the author was Honorary Preridem fmni 1940 
to T94|. The club W'orks to the following programme as far as mountaineering 
is concemedH 



ft) Study of the well kmiwn nmtnhi pubUcfttkso of miEp$ ftnd guide books. 

b) Holding of mouatairkeering coui^ suid pubbcfttioo of techtdod book$ on 
climbingH (One of these bcoks^ bascc! on the well known *^Technifjiic of Qimb' 
ing“ by the Uto Section of the Swiss Alpine Qub, will shortly appcair.) 

c) CoMiTucticm of huts and mnunoin inns in different localidea, 

d) Fonofttion of dubs for dimbing and ^kHing m tnitaijlc tegions^ 

Up to the pr^cni timg, owing to the scaicrty of and worttraj only the 

fallowing mountain regions have been the subject of do^kc ^tndyt Etdyes 
(11^4$ ft.) near Kayseti; hfbdetsL^ (11^760 ft,) in the CentmE Xaums; the OJo 
Range near Hakkad in south-east Turkey; Kackar j ft.) in the north-caist 
mountains; and Agd (Atatftt) (18,09; ft.)* 

During the next few yeac$, Agri, Kad^ and the Sat Range wUl be once mare 
the subject of careful examiniuion* 

Op to the present dtne fourteca mouticain and ski dubs have been founded 
and twelve huts and mountain inns built. 

Owing to shortage of labour and linancui means this progtanuiie will not 
often be repeated. 

Artas axJ CAwij DfsmbtJ in Giifdt BmAi 

1- Huscyin Gad (5|» ft)> about 7 miles to the soudj-cast of Ankara, the 
capital, is the training ground for Ankaca^s young climbers. Jis sound rock 
permiti every form of climbing technique on a amalJ scale. 

z. Erdyes (12^34^ ft*), neat Kaperi, is ibe historic ^*Mons Axgerus^" of the 
Romans. A well-built mountain Inn h situated on the col (7055 ft.) to the east 
of the mfvunrain. 

h takes four hours walking from this inn to the foot of the cast face. Thenoc 
a snow couloir is reached at io^£6o ft., by means of which an easy snow slope, 
somew'haT subject to falling stones, is attained^ leading to the ease summit in four 
bouts* A rock tower ft. high fbems the final obstacle to the west summit, which 
b readied by a traverse of the west arfite. The tower has good solid holds on the 
north side, the dimbing is very exposed and modetardy difficult* There are 
summit books on both peaks* 

A most iniercsdng dimb can be made up the northf-west side, over the Erdm 
Gbudcf and a very steep snow slope, the lower part of which h cicpcsed to falling 
Stones, This route was followed for the third time tn 1944 by Herr Pfisrer. an 
archiccct from Beroc. 

The steep north face b still uncUmbai. In 1941. Hctt P&tet made ft 
solo ascent of ihc cast summit via the interesting and very exposed norih-cast 
ridge. 
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Several articles have been written about this mDiimain, os follows: Strabos* 
Dturipti^n fl/zAr Earthy transUted by A, Fotbiger. volume \ ^ ind ^^tion, Berlin 
J-WJ4aniilton, J^umry m Aiia Atimr^ Leiprig 1S41; P*TdiiciiatschcSi 
Miaeff Pam iBvj-ii69; A^ Pentber* A R&fufd Bniis Geogr* 

Scm:,^ Vienna, voliune 6* 190^,^ 

The first thorough study by Penther ioclndes a imp of liSOjOoo. In i 
Dr. Gttiiaid Biatsch eaplorcti die whole and puhtished an acticic of 

100 i^gcs on Efdycs* 

An artide coriiled ”EriIschias Dagh^ 59*^ Moritz Biiuncnihal^ which 

appeared in Di$ AJfim in 191®^ pp. Sa-Ry* with an orographic sketch, is also 
worth readings 

The publicadofifl of the Universities of Istanbul and Ankara are also of 
interest, 

Erdyes with its very extensive snow slopes has now become very poptikr 
with skiers. 

j. Titsr$ii This range (West* Central and Aott-Taums) has scarcely been 

explored from a mountaineering standpoint. Only the highest point, Bedetsiz 
(t 1,765 ft.), has been climbed and a santemt bexjk deposited on the top, 

'The Taunis Range boasts of several very long and steep faces which arc sdll 
vmdittJxsd-^ 

4 . Gl» arid Sat Gjvf^, TKe provindd. apiial Hatluri lies in souih-eati 
Amtolik to the south of Van on Lake Van, llijs is the starting point of the most 
intetcstitig mountaineering expedition in Asia Minor. Like aNatioiuJ Park, this 
ana has deeply cut valleys, vcttieal faces, more than twenty example* of glaccri* 
sarioo daring from the kc age, lakes, many bears, wolves, ibex, moufflons, foxes, 
etc. There ate even some panthers, The area has only been explored five times 
•in all. It was inhabited by the Mussaair in yjo B, C anil relio of their dvUtsatitjn 
arc suit to be found in the plains and temely viUcys. 

There are about fifteen summits of over jjpo in. (ii,4Bo ft.) in the Cilo 
disttict, and tnanv fine spires, points and tovcfs, faces and ridges have jxt to be 
dimbed. 

There are also numerous lakes and evidence of gboerisatJon in the Sat Massif, 
together with eight peaks of over jjoo m. 

The best description of this region is by LJr Mans Bobek and his party, 
published in Peurmatutt .Mitteiltagim, May 19j9. No. j. Attention is also drawn to 
an ankle in Dit Aiprn No, 7, by Herbert Kuntschcf, a member of the Bobek 

expedition, on tlic Hakkari mountnJns.* 

5. Kaekar iaff (iat9io ft-)- The Katkar maasif, situated south of Paxar on ^e 
Black Sea coast, between 41® and 4J,** eastern longitude, is the highest section 
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of the ^oH^allcd Ease Pontic Chain. It comiiis of a niunber of jagged peaks, such 
m Kackai or KAVfondag itself* Bulutdag (t 15 ft;), Ketnetdag {r uSto ft*) mi 
Aldpafinak or Six Finger Peak {11 ft.), all of which ate above the tnow level 

and form a eo]uiriuj>uii wall sketching awav to the nocth^oi^t. 

The terrain has t>ecn systemantcalJ^ otploted by Dr. Sirri Eiinc of the Uni- 
veraity of litanbul. He puhliahed his results in the Rirmt dt la Fadtlti As raimi 
A rUmtrA^f J*Ist<sjAtd, seties B, volunve 1% Nr. 5, under the titfe ^'Ghtoeosatiou 
in the Kackar Massif in the ke Age ami at the Prtsent Time'^ 

6 . Ararat (^c ft.). Tuikey"> highest rnotintEfn !in on the Pcntian 

frontier in Fast AnatoliA* As this territory is in a miliraiy s^zme, the mountain has 
latterty only been climbed by nrdlitasy petsonocL According to reliable reports 
the peak is b«t climbed from Igdir in the month of August* Igdir (eSyo kJ) is 
situated to the north of Dogubeyazit (6)65 ft.) and is the temiLnjd point of the 
road from Hraenuif to Iran. 

Tiic way li« past the ^"spring” (Bukk) through mo 3 S*covered scree and scnih 
to the lower summit of Mihicpc (14^4} 5 fo) where one bivomes in the snow. 
The seedofi from hCUitepe to the top of Agri i£ about jooo ft* Jong and is mm~ 
ptEntely covered with ice and snow. Above 4800 m. (Mi74i ft) the ftoicn water- 
ftUs and hanging icicles impart s fontastic appeatant^ to the landscape. 

Sulphurous ground is encountered at joco m. (16^00 ft.). Far below, the 
frotider river of Arms is seen as a silver ribboru The summit consiscs of a snow 
field 1 joo ft., wide, chc level of which is only intcinipccd: by a stuall cmincJicc. 
To the soutb-eis! is Little Agri ft.),^ 

C^nfhiiims 

The lorcgoiflg short description of Turkish mountaineering makes it evident 
that Turkey is siili largely unexplored from an alpine standpoint aoii that it offers 
many possibilities* even of first ascents^ ro climbers thirsring for new worlds to 
contjuer. Turkish mountaineering is only in its first stages and climbers arc 
largely dependant upon their friends from CemraJ EuropCj especially from 
Swinsetiand. Swiss climEiers have repeatedly played a leading pan in the mount- 
a in oc rin g development of Turkey, which can be deduced by reference to many 
Swiss publicacion?* In this conneetion a project fot a joint Tuiko^Swiss expedition 
to the H a kk a rl Aitx in the south-east of the counttyi has recently been proposed. 
This distcct is very little known and is without doubt worth exploring,. 

As tegaitls shelter, food supplies and transport communicadofts^ the mount¬ 
ains of eastern Turkey* although they cannot be oompared to the j-iitnalayia^ arc 
nes'enhcless as uneaq^loied as many mountainous regions in the int^oe of Asia, 
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The of approach arc and cxcocdingiT roilBOmc i shelter b very we and 
eiticTnely primitive. Tempetstuce variations altcrmitc considerably bcrocett 
oieht and day and there b groat scardt>' of water in many places. The 
popiiUdon is poor bur on the whole well-disposed and ready to hdp; tood is 
limtud to sheep and occasionally a little bread. Strong physical and moral 
resistance are demanded of dimbers by the climate and configucarion of the 
ground, and consideiabk regard mutt be had to pdmewal and deeply rooted habits 
and customs. As a genceal role the wcatbei Is fine and settled from July to 

September. , 

The If fl ilin g Turkish dixnbcis would enthusiastically take pare in any such 

uqsedidon, and are wdi wotihy of the cewperation of foreign mDimtaineers. On 
the other hand, foreign climbecs penetrating the boloted east Anatolian mountains, 
would disovet a region which is still largely tecta incognita to the Tutks as wtU 
as to the otifside world. The great successes which Swiss clirabcre have achimd 
in recent ycui all over the world make it quite undcntandable that their Turkish 
friends should rhink of Switzcrbnd when considering plans far an expedition. 
Perhaps it would be possible for the Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research to 
organise an expedition to Turkey. 

Mtsnit^ if Turkish Trfius ast^ Mtth^ nf ftwwwiuriwj 

C = dj; ^ = tsch; S — Sch; g = soft gi t — dull i (no dot), spoken whh 

the palate- , 

Ak = white; Aga^ = tree; Buaul = gbder; (>y = stream; C^pr = modow i 
Dag = mountain; Daglat = mountaina; Dag evi ^ mounram inn; Dorot = 
summit; Dag siUilcsi — mountain chains; Dig sirti = mountain ridges; Deie = 
stream; Giil ^ Uke; Iraiak = river; Kasaba = provindaJ town; Koy = village; 
Kaya = rocks; Kaynak = spring; Kep yolu ^ goat tmek or path; Nchir — 
river; Ova = plain; Orman — wood; Sivri = point; Signak — hut; Sehit = 
town; Sosc = main toad; Tepe = hill; ~ stone; VUayet province, 
Vadi = valley; Yayla ^ summer graaing grounds. 
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All the time we were passing thmugh the wLlti goege nt Paclldn, two un¬ 
answered questions wece never fiir from our lips: when will we see 
mountains and what will they look like? Wc had seen than in the ht distance 
three days earlier from Punta Mojda (4^95 14^090 fc) and feom Ouquian, ihe 

piindpal town of the Pemviiin pcoviricsc of Bologncsi^ looking for all the world 
like a herd of white horses, now miblc, now disappearing and always dominated 
by the majestic Ycnipaji. 

Since then we had been riding through brow'n, scorched* rocky gorged 
overgrown with tropical vegetation. Cacti and huge blue-grtcn agaves shot up 
flamc-likc all along the track and from the saddle we were able 10 sec the black 
trout playing in the stream* 

On leaving Chiquiin (about jjoo ro.* to,Si) ft.) we had to ride down the 
valley of Padvika for half a day aa wc could nm gain direct access to it from the 
sea. We left the rrmim vaUey it the point where tbe gorge of PacUdn comes in 
from the cast and began to climb once more. 

At this juncture the first party elected to travel via Pacildn and the second 
party via Lkca. However^ dimben. porters and atriems had trouble with the 
-mules and donkeys on both routes. Tbe track through tbe goigc of PacUdn was 
washed away when the glacier lake of Soltcrahanca bum in 1952 and had not 
been repaired, so that wti rode partly in the bed of tbe stream il^tf and partly 
along a crack about a loot wide» high above the abyss. 

The mute via liana was in better state but Crom die village le lead without i 
break tip interminable aig-zags to the top of tbe Culcbra Ridge 1000 m* fe) 
high, thence dropping down ta the pampas of Incahu ian. 

At the further end of die PacUdn Gorge we came within the area of the 
pbotogtaroitsctric map of t :jn*ooo of Piof. f-hms Kinzl and at lost fdt that we 
were in the piemm* Our whole expedition had been based on this map^ whtdi^ 
according to Prof. Arnold Hcim^ ij the best of its kind in South America and 
really constituted a sdcntific and touristic aecompUshmait of the first order. It 
was mode in 1556 by Erwin Schneider (dipLcng.) and Arnold Awensger in 
cahabomdon. 


Suddcnlir, u we wetc riding ov-et die gicenish-brown meadow}, wc percciwd 
a white peak towering into the hearens, uobelicvabijr high and thapely; Jiiub- 
hjmea—the " Hunmiingbiid^s Beak of Ice" is the best tnmsktion. We nuned In 
and stared at the enchanting sight for a tong time. Right down the valley 
jahuakoeba, the Large gbder Uke, nearly a km. (i^ miles) long, gleamed in the 
stiniighr, w'hilc the snow peaks behind it reached up towards the alcy. The ivliole 
of the north part of the mountain group was visible; Nevado Rondoy, a terrifying 
rock and ice pyramid; Nevado JiiislihaRca, queen of the snows; Nevado Yetupaji 
Chico with its thtcc summits; Nevado Verupafi Grande, which is considered by 
Heim to be the most Iicautifuf and striking mountain in South America. To the 
west of the main chain was Nevado Rasae, the lowest qf the 6ooo-ra peaks. This 
stupendous ponocama was In itself worth die trip to the South American con- 
ttnenc. But we were not so da^cd by the majesty of the scene that we did not 
take in the apparent inaccessibility of the massif, particularly fmm our side and 
under the conditions then prevailing. (Expens hod told us as soon os we arrived 
in the country ihai the rainy season had lasted some weeks longer than usual rhitc 
year; rbe fatal accident to our friend Ffiot Kasparck and his compnnioa Toni 
Matoenauer on Salcaotav was, moreover, a hod omen.) 

We wete well acquainted with these mountains from photographs, but no 
picture could in any way vie with uacute. Now we were aciually free to face with 
reality—tock and blue ice. Tbtre they stood, ice-pytamids that gUtteted in the 
afrernoon sun; never had wc seen anything like the fiuted ice slopes that were 
crowned by unbroken miie'iong cornices. 

“l"he Hummingbird’s BUi” was topped by a really fantastic structure of oivi 
and cornice on surrealisac lines, about roo to i jo ft. higb. Only a bird could have 
Attjincii die jg jjmm tr rh-six year, 

.At last we knew what the mountains looked like, but how were we to dUmb 
them ? We could not teU from which side to attack them; Rondoy and Jirislthanca 
were certainly inaccessible from this side at all events, but perhaps it would be 
possible to climb Yerupaji Chico. Time would tell; after jdl, it was our job to 
Itod out, as we were essentiatJy a roconmissonce party. At that Tnomcni on 
enormous ice^avaLandie thundered down from half way up the Jirishhanci 
Gbcici—a welcfimc and a portent. 

So we rode on into the evening over the biowtitsb-ycilaw pampas of Inca- 
huain. The sparse pastures of the Indians at the very edge of the pampas were 
dotted with stone huts; there were corrals enclosing stocky cows and calves, and 
bbek pigs and poultry roamed about in a scmi-wLld state. Shepherdtases in their 
ted ciooks fpondios) and high straw hats lowered tbcit gore betbre the foreign 
intnidcts. Tliree condors glided without the tremor of a wing through the deep 
blue of the hrmament. Wild ducks flew away at one approach, great wild ge^ 
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CHiiAchliuii} took off from fwdy And j^ulls Acid plovers were to be 

seen. We pitd^od camp in a gtten hollow among liluHiotoated lopini and bright 
yellow ^ipi hushes alongside the green shimmering lake of Jahoakocha. Oitr 
cook, Miguel, quickly corutmeted a hemh anti did hb best to set the hush cm 
fife in honouf of the winter solstice which is oelebntted in these parts. We 
managed to restrain his ardour before much rkmage was dc>fic. 

At about 6 o'clock the tropica! nzghc descended with great speed, quenching 
the glowing ice moimtaifia and the viokt-rinted foothills ^ w gathered round 
the camp-fire with our Peruvian porters and anietos ro keep out the shiirp cold 
of the deax mountain night, The thunder of ioe-avabnefaes down the Jirishhanca 
Gladcr at regular {nfervmts disturbed our sleep, but we would soon get used to 
that as well«the rarefied atmoapliere. We arc already w^lJ launched an oirr great 
adventure. 

On the cvefiing of June i4Lh the complete team of the Austrian Alpitte Quh^s 
Andes Expedition 15J4 wws assembled for the fint time at Base Camp at Jahita 
Lake. The leader of the expedition and also of the sdcnrific group was Prof* 
Hans KJnzh w^ho may be regarded as the actual discoverer of the Cofdillcra 
Huayhuash. Prof. KiitsJ cofitinucd the obscr%^rions and measurements of the 
gkcieis which he had begun in 195^$ and was thus enabled to draw various 
conclusions m to the behaviour of tropica! gbders and the retreat of die glaeicts 
in the Southern Hemisphere. His report on these subjects appears elsewhere^ 

His assistant was llcin^ LofiUer of Vienna, who was principally concerned 
with the bialogtt^l and chemical invcsttgatipn of glacier lakes includingp for the 
first time^ soundings taken from a rubber dinghy. This dinghy not only amaaed 
the Indians and roused them from their normaJ phlegmatic indifiercnce but 
► probably also created a world altitude record for a mountain navy—►47jf m. 

on the botreshoe-shaped gbeier lake of the Upper Hu^crish Valley I 

(Walter Hofman, another scientific coUaboTator under Prof- KinzI, did not 
w^ork in the Cordillera fluayhuash but in the Cbrdilieta Btanca immediately to 
the north, where be prepared a large scale map of Huascanm and did considerable 
geoderie work in the area.) 

The dimbing group was led by Wastl Marihet of Imxahruck and exmsisted of 
5 leg ft led Acbcrli, Manfred Bachmarm^ Waldemar GrubcTi fCarl Lugmayct and 
the author^ all Austrians. 

rhe porten were !ed by Emiba .\ngeJes of Huaras w^ith great efficienCT; his 
brother Victor and Nativid^d Vedidn of PcKpa also considctably receded our 
expectations. The remaining porters also gave us good semoc* often under 
conditions of eitrenre danger. But it was cjuite aiiotlicr story with the arricros 
and the pack animab consisting of horses, mules, donkeys and llamas, which gave 
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tu our fill of troubles. A aotabtc exception wtL$ one Luis Robles of Qucropxlca, 
and on the whole the mul« were efilidest, (hough they are unfottunaiely becoming 
mote tatc- 

The Cordillen Huayhiush was ptacticaJiy unknown ta-enty years ago and 
completely ignoied by dimbets. The German Cordillera Bknca Expedition in 
was the first to turn an e xpert eye from a&r on these southem mounrains, 
accurately mtinuting their hetglu and impoitancc^ wheteas tnTdlecs had mctely 
passed by without examining them. 

In 191^ * small Alpine Club expedition set out under the leadership of Prof. 
Kinxl, tnduding Erwin Schneider ami Arnold Aweizger. This smali party not 
only brought home an ezcdlent map of the area but succeeded in bagging two 
impottant peaks; Schneider and Aweizger climbed SiuJi ( 6 }s 6 m., ao,Sjo ft*), 
the second highest summit in the disttlct, and Schneider made a successful solo 
ascent of Ncrado Ra^c (6040 m., 19,810 ft*). These two attempted to climb the 
Great Yeiupajd and reached the shoulder on the south-west ridge but were forced 
to letrcat owing to the illness of Awetxgcr, 

based on the experience of this espedidon, 1 strong North American climhing 
party went co the Cordiliem Huayhuash in 19J0. *\fter sevctal w’eeks of efficient 
teamwork by all mentbets, Dave Hanah and Jim Maxwell forced a way up the 
Great Yerupajfi (6634 ra,, it.ySj ft.), a majesde peak In tbe very heart of the 
massif* They suficied, however, from severe frostbite and other Injuries. 

The 19J4 Andes Expedition succeeded in ditnbing the unnamed peaks Point 
3067 (tfi,620 ft.) and Point 4775 (15,67) ft,) in the chain to the north of Jahua 
Lake, which Heim calls Sierra Culebia. Point Ji47 ft 7,510 ft.) above Lake 
Soltecahanca and Points 4938 ft.) and 5036 (16,52a ft.) on the divide 

between Quebrada Huaciish and Qucbiada Rasac were also ascended. Tlicsc 
, tecoonaissances proved beyond doubt that in attack on tbe two northerly 
summits, Rondoy and Jirishhama ftotn the west was unthinkable under existing 
conditions. 

However* sevenl 5000^. peats of extreme beauty rise up ftom the T»cra 
Chain stntchii^ westwards from Rasac, all vinclimbed and very ptedpitous. Tlie 
most lofty of these is the Nevado Taacta Grande, 5774 m. {18,940 ft*), a mighty 
rock and ice structure rising above the easicn] bmich of the Uf^scr Hmtcriih 
Valley* At the easteco end of the massif the Nevado Tsacia Quoo {north summit 
5513 m. (18,085 ft-) ^d main summit 5564 m* (18,250 ft.)) soar together with 
about half a doaeo. unnamed peaks between jaoo and 5600 m. (17,055 and 
18,570 ft.). At the opposite end is the beautiful Raju Coltaia, 54x7 m. (17*800 ft.), 
above the Uauche Pass, Here there is indeed everything for tbe moimiaineer. 

Our first reconnaissance ftom Base Camp Jed us into the innermost recesses 
of the HuacrUb Valley, We put up a small camp at 4753 m. (15,590 ft.) for the 
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six climlicis intl two porten at the foot of the huge moraine wiU which acts as 
a dam to the hocsc-shoc-ihapcd glacier take. We left this spot very carty on the 
morning of June xtih for the Tsacta moumains. We cUmbed slowly up the 
soemingty coilless moraine wall, iltuminated by the ghostly liglit of a pockel 
torch and by dawn we had attained a height of some ^ooo m. ft.). Here 

Bachmonn and Lugmaycr Uft the other four and went off over the badly cteva&sed 
lower Tsacn Glacier to reach the foot of the Tsacia Chico north peak. A direct 
ascent to the main suaumt looked intpossibk and even the traverse of the heavily 
corniced ridge hetween the two peaks, liberally gambhed with savage gendarmes, 
appeared very doubtful. 

At the edge of the upper onf basin of the Tsacca Gbrij-r the test of us took 
our sacks from the pofters, wiiom we sent back to camp. We ascended direct to 
a httle oomiced col on the south-east side of the summit which we had 6(St 
observed daring our preliminary reconnaissance up a steep ice slope where we had 
our first experience with the tropiml “nieves penitentes”. This was followed by 
steep but dry rock which enabled os to mate rapid progress. The sun for which 
we had been longing was now beginning to become tmubtesomc, so thar we 
were not sorry when the steep rock petered out in a a 6 vl guUey. The bard 
surface, however, soon gave way to bottomless powder-snow which let one in up 
to the neck. We fought cur way up this horrible slope without any means of 
belay until it gave out into vcnici] iced slabs. Our main object was to get into 
the sun once again, but an attempt to traverse off to the ridge to the right fiiilcd 
owing to the icy slabs. All that was left to us was the diitect ascent, so we struggled 
on with havy sacks and frozen fingers over icy abbs of Grade j severity. This 
would have been more than enough in the Alps, but here we had to reekon with 
the rarefied atmosphere of 18,000 ft, as well, and the leader who had to cur * Tr p ^ in 
addition was extended to tircutmost. Ondescending this pitch we roped down, but 
there was considerable tUlTiculty in geldng pitons to stay in the unreliable rock. 

Above these sbbs rose an ice slope and the intense beat of the tropical sun, 
ctHnbined with the instability of die snow dOVcruig, made us work hard for every 
run-out. At bst about midday we reached the summit ridge but, owing to the 
cornices that were often 100 ft. high, we were not able to stand on the higpi-^ f 
point. In the meantime the sun had softened up the yoo ft. snow slope above the 
sbbs to such an extent that it looked as though we would have to tieby die 
descent owing to danger from avalanches. 

Meanwhile our two companions had appeared aod were dinging like flies to 
the iKcdte-sliaTp ice-cap of the main summit of Tsacra Chico. 

We had been so busy with our own problems that we had not seen theft 
traveisc of die corniced arete, but as we slowly and carefully our 

peak we were able to vraich our conit adc s on the other side of the savage gbeier 
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bisin making their own wmy down by means of long tnverses^ ec-oscents, jumpiog 
over bcig^chrunds and vmrioys rc^ifig-clown imnwvtr$. 

At last^ when we had finally reached the open gladctr they were still crawling 
along the upper lip of an enormous sefamnd, seeking for a way over. It looW 
as though they were going to be benighted and it was only to be hoped that they 
would not be driven to any desperate frtAsufeSi IK^e were in. a cji^mdarj^ as to 
what was the best thing to do^ for our shouts remained unanswered. However, 
before night came on we were all together at last, tired out but in good shape 
in our camp «i HuaciiBh. 

After the successful first asccnis of ihc two great fooo-m. (16,400 ft.) peaks 
of the Tsaco Cbain tbe whole party' asremblcd in Base Cunp at jahui Lake, 
t j,ico ft., on June t^th. After a re^t wc started off again on the 50th, with all 
the potters and pack nfiimals^ to set up the first high camp for the accent of 
Yerupaji. After some delay in starting—we were getting used to this by now'— 
we made good p rogresi. We branched off from the maio valley and made a steep 
aseent up die Rasac Valley to Lake Ra^c- The path ended at this point, but our 
poners wished to get as high as thej- could with die animals. What the mules 
cmy is nobody's buKiness. But the unexpected sometimes happens t they clhnbcd 
like chamois with their baskets hovering like birds over the abyss, when 

suddenly the leadmg mule, which was standing just below a rock walh broke a 
step and the heavy load dragged it down backwjLfds^ I was only n few feet awav 
but could do nothing. The animal crashed down the first steep slabs in three 
great bounds, the baskets hitting the rocks each time, and I rapidly calculaied 
how many thousand Soles tlie animal would csoac US| for there was 00 hold on 
the steep slope. Just thnn the saddle girth broke and die two baskets continued 
on their own, spilling food tins in a gUttenng sretam down the hill side in the 
general direction of ihe stream at the bottom- No sooner was the mule free from 
iis load than it spread out its legs like a spidef, rolled over into a little gulley, 
lumped down the last pitch on all fours, shook its head and began to graze as 
though nothing had occured to disturb its equmtimityd 

The tension broke and the porters, who were feeling a little guilty, rapidly 
collected the contents of ihe baskets which were strewn aJ] over sLope—ail 
ticcpr oar cookitig apparafus, which was smashed to iloms. AU the males were 
off-Iwdcd a( once, but whai were we going to do now? The porters, however, 
solved the problem by each taking a basket (half a mute load) and panring up vdih 
them to our camp^re at r j,7JO ft. That night, when the blood-rv^ sun sank into 
the cloud band on the hojdbon, three climbers' and rwo poners' tents stood 
together in a rocky dip cto^se to a smalt ^xil and all the toads were there ready 
fot transportation to the higher camps. 


lUin and sii«w u’hidi husted for three days drove nearly everybody back to 
Bare Canip; only Manfred and Waldexnar stock it out in Catnp U. t>n a radiant 
Sunday all areieiided onn more to this camp. Our way now led up over a 
scree slope, followed by a steep snow-6eld to a shoulder bclov Point J147 id. 

ft.). The panring potters once mote carried up the loads. On the iKher 
side of the savage crevassed glader the untouched and secniingiy untouchable 
giants, Nevado Rondoy, Jirishhaoca and Little Yenipajd. seemed almost within 
our grasp. Every now and then a roar like thunder was heard as the glacier 
threw down ice-avalanchcs over a joe-fo. tt>ck step to the lower ice<fie1d, which 
calved bctgs into the green glaeici hdee at regular intervals. 

We tnverred along small ledges to the lateral mocaioe and pitched camp a few 
feet below the abandoned can^-site of the American cipcdition. This we caiiod 
CaropIU. 

The neat day, without fiirthct difiSculty, we reached the site foe Camp IV, in 
a trough at the far end of the basin of the Yerupaji Gbeier between the steep 
icc slopes of Ycrupa}A and Nevado Rasac. The sun blared down into the trough 
litff a fomace. Wc sent the porters back and erected our small brown rents in the 
snow; it looked like a little vUbge tucked away in this lonely spot where man had 
penetrated only twice previously. In the space between the tents, which tre 
nicknamed The Square, wc ret up our cooking stove and food store. We could 
hardly wait for the sun to go down, it was so overpowctingly sdBing, but no 
somrer had the last rap ceased to upon us than an icy cold took their place 
and forced us to put on our quilted coats and stand with icy fingers, statnpmg 
our feet round the petrol cooker. At the onset of night wc crept thankfoUy into 
our low tents. 

The flight was long and cold. When one bivouacs in the Alps at home it is 
genccHlly a matrer of some $ or i hours at the most, say from 10 p. m. to } a. ttt, 
but here in the Tropics the night lasts from fi p.m. to a.m. and is coosidetahly 
colder. Breathing was difficult, wrapped up as wc were like mummies In all our 
spare clothing within the narrow ontifiocs of our tiny tents. Wc were at an 
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altinifl.* of tSr4oo ft. ««i wc felt thc bck of oiygco. When fojni ainc to dow 
somebody dashed a torch to order to see the tiine, the whole tent lit up like the 
icfleetioit of »a old fashi oned chandelier, foe the tent walls wetc thickly coated 
with ioC'CrptaJls. The cohl titadc itself felt when breathing or in any sort of 
movetnent; even 40 it was warmer than outsidE, where the night wind lightly 
ran KSftd the sutfacc of the glacier. Nevertheless, we were dete rminr d to ttay here 
and put up wiih thwe conditions until we lud bagged a fiooo-m, {13,680 ft.) peak, 
t^wn came at 6 a. m. The cold silver rays of the rising sun Ui up the suitound- 
ing peaks, but our little a>nunuaity remained for sonje time yet in the shadow 
of die huge Ycrupajd. We cooked breakfast, melted some snow, bm all in a very 
lelfaatgk manner, for the frost was sdE in our bones, and our fingers and toes were 
numb. The day was tjuickly planned; four men were to reconnoitre Ycnipji, 
wliiie Wastl and 1 resolved to make an attcnipt on Rasac. The cold wai still 
intfnnf as we CTOSSCsi the glatict and the huge bcrgschiund, followed by the 
traverse of a very loose rock face. Just as we put on our crampons the sun 
reached us and in a flash everything changed, Lhnhs thawed oui, snow-glasses 
were donned and glader-cream applied: soon we were climbing in shiir sleeves, 
perspiring hxclyl All in the space of a few minutes a temperature change had 
taken place cc|uivalent to the di^Etcncc between New Year s Eve and cudsummci 
day at home, and we now fully understood why sun and fire stand so high in the 
rellgioa of the Sierras, Indeed next to the Dcit)' Himself, 

We cut step after step in the untdiahle ice on the cocniced ridge until midday. 
Now and then we were able 10 look over the edge and saw that our staircase was 
more or less suspended in space. Everywhere the state of the ke and snow ™ 
Very bad, the cornices overhung many feet and the mountain, which according 
to the photographs we had seen should have been of bare rock, was plastered 
^with ice and snow. 

The two parties further over oti the huge iooo*£n- fo) west face of 

Yenipaji were boring their way upwards through deep powder-snow like molcs- 
Ftnm tliU disiaocc it appeared as though they were going head first through it 
and the tracks behind them looked like a uU- They paused awhile below a large 
ice-wall and then Lad to descend a little and try again further to the left. In the 
meantime we had realised that we diould not reach our summit chat day. Had 
there been another and easier way down we could have gone on without cutting 
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steps, but wt wccc frlly iwirc that wc ihould need every step for the tetutn^ 
The cornited xidge, moreover, wis bo dang^etoos that we would have preferted 
to make m detouf on the srtep Eice^ The death of Fdtz Kasparek, with whom i 
had travelled out from hooie^ was soil fresh La oitc memory, so the less we had 
to do with conuoes the better. We tamed i^ck almost at the mme time as ouf 
opposite numbers on the Yt^paji face. We were forced to rcadtse that the 
standards of a noniid season did not apply here and that we had a hard struggle 
before us if we wanlcd to get higher than £000 m. (19^6^0 ft.). 

As soon as the sun had disappeared the worst part of the day began^ The tea 
froze in the cups even after a few minuter, is we sat huddled up in lU our resen'es 
of dathmg.aiul our breath came out in great clouds. There was no pleasure in 
anything, 

Keact morning all three panics united in a further attempt on IUsac» ft* 

This was more promising than Yempaj^, whidi under she prevailing coodiuoas 
could only have been attacked by a slope much exposed to avalanches^ At about 
a p.m. Karl and I were high up the cast face of Raaac. which accordmg to him 
could be compared to the Eiger North Face, Manfred oiled from below: 
“1 suppose you haven't forgotten that you’ve got to get down again ?*' We stayed 
awhile cm out tiny sianoc and considered the distance to the top, perhaps three 
tope ioigths, and saw that on this extremely steep and icy face we would take an 
hour for every 40 m- 0 ^^ tun-out. That meant that we could not get to the 
top before j ppin. At 6 p.m. night would fell and without bivouac equipment 
a night out would be unthinkable. Even with full equipmciii It would ai best be 
a very ti&kj* imdertaking, so with heavy hearts wx had to beat a retreat. We got 
back to onr camp fust before darkness descended and all w^re of the $ame opinjoti 
that it wvis hopeless under the pieseni conditions. Next morning we would strike 
amp. 

When I had snuggled down in my sleeping bag I tiegan to think. We had 
lioped and suifered, the porters had carried and worked barely there wa$ our 
staircase carved diligently up the face whtte we had spent hours hacking ice off 
the rocks right up to that Uttfe fockj' knob three xopidengths below the top. 
Surely all this hdxjur was mi in vain? Surely we were not to lave this enchanted 
spot without a peak to our credit ? 

**Karh whet about haring another crack at Rasac romotrow moming, while 
we’re still in the mood ?’^ 

So next morning Karl and I roped up after a very nnsaiisfecu^ry attenqic at 
breakfast. The cold wa* even worse to-day, so chat we felt like ciying. Oo and 
on wx went Eutd at last reached the rocks. Far bdow' the porters could be Been 
crossing tlic gladcr to help u$ strike camp. Once again t^ corniced ridge and 
the xun with its warming ^ys; half an hour bter we were bathed in sweat and 


biuthing with diilkulcyp jast as we tesdicd tbt pkce wluc4re wc h»d lumed back 
the pTcviDUB dijr we rauid m tlit bst of the paity ie^YUig [he cajnp sitt and 
going down* 

Ahead of us soared a very steep inevudte. For an hour or mort: Knd was 
poised above me, hackmg away while spHnteo of ice ahowafed down on tm^ until 
at last 1 cQoid foUow» Standing on a tottenng bouldcf which he called a belay, 
1 took over the lead and climbed up over unstable icx to a small loc^ needle where 
1 found a stance- We began to feel a bfces^ and it war quite evident that the 
summit could not be veary fiir oft Karl now took over and cut stcp$ up a glititdng 
icc-edge. 1 paid our another too ft. of rope and then heard a shout <£ victory &om 
abovc^ 1 followed and foimd Karl belaying me over his that wa^ Eunmed hard 
into an enormous comice- A few steps tnore to the norths along the almost 
horUonud top of the comicCi and wc had reached the highest pointy the summit 
of Nevado Rasac, our disc peak over 6ooo iru 

The days by the lovely lake of Jahua sped by dl too qidckk. On July 11 th 
the whole p^sty w^citt off to the south over the Punta Llauche (i j ft«) and the 
sdll higher Tapusb At the junction of the valleys of Tapu^h and CaUnca 

the isobted village of Huayllapa lies away up on the dght-hand side and on the 
opposite side is the fine Hacienda Auquumira belonging [O Soior EspccOi m old 
acquainiance of Prof Kitr^K We goE a warm welcome here. The djchh day the 
climbing party went oil eastwards Into the tmgniiScienc Quebrada l-Juanacup>atai 
and pitched the second Base Camp at the end of the Cuyoc Valley at the foot of 
the steep fock tower of Nevado Puscaimupa, 

During the ncsci few days the party climbed the two highest peaks of the 
Cerros San Antonio, Point slot (i6*7J0 ft-} and Point ^ 14 $ ft-) fthc 

. highest point of the range) as wd! Point j jro (*7^450 ft.) overlooking the 
Cuyoc Pasi* Mariner and Achcrli made an attempt on the jsjo ft.) 

south sumniit of Pujcanturpa and reached the sunrmLt ridge via the soutbr'Cast fice^ 
very steep and e^rposed to at'alanchcs* As they set foot on the coitiicse-drowTied 
ar£ie the)' acddentally started oS a wind slab avabnchc w^hich carried them down 
about SCO fr. Fortunately they were able to disengage dtemsclves from the sliding 
mass and contiaued their way down imhanncd- 

Two dap bter, Aeberil and Gmlicr^ Bachmann and Lugmtj'er,, climbing 
on rwo topc^, made a direct ascent of the north peak of Puscanturpa up tbe cast 
fiicc, passing to the «Et of the steep rib running down to the Cuyoc Valky. 

As time was pressing. Base Camp u-as evacuated immediately following this 
successful aiieent. A smaU climbing partj', travelling light, croased the coarinental 
divide over the large and level glader to Point f t to m. { 16 , 7^0 ft-) and then 
descended to the hamlet of MuAyhuash^ which has given its name to the whole 
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chain. The main party* haying comnundceecd every avaibJile llama owing to a 
^hortsLge of pack tmimits, now went oyer the Punta Cuyoc (16,510 fe) on a very 
bad tracks past the Urge Laguna Viconga and then over the Portachuelo de 
Huayhuiush, The whole part)*, oow jccunited, ccached the site for Bose Camp IFL 
passing over the Pimia Camiceio Tliis was iIclightfuMy situated on 

the flhorc of Lake Ctrhua, in whose grey-blue wateis were mirrored Ycrupaji 
and Jirishhaoca. 

A combined dJbtr by all ihe dlmbers and porters enabled a succession of 
camps to be carried forward up the savage and dangerotis Sarapo Gkder. 
Mainrenance of oommiuiicationa between these camps on the unusually rapid- 
tiowiog glader was rendered both dithcult and dangemus by fcason of idling 
s^racs, ice-avalanches from lateral hanging glaciers and rapidly widcoing crevasses. 
Finally the porters refused to carry any higher. An attempt on Gmdeero 
(19,615 it,)t to the left of the tee-fall^ failed at an enormous crevasse extending 
right across the mouotam face. On July i4tb the last and highest camp was 
pitclvcd at 17,000 ft. at the edge of the upper harin of the Saiapo Glactcr- 

The climbing party left camp in darkless on the mDming of July ajth and 
started up Sarapo on two dificrent routes. But only Badimann and Lagmayer 
were able to attain the comioc-crowncd summit over the somb-cast ridge, haviiig 
&ai conquered the north-east face of chat ridge with some difficuUy. Thus 
Nevado Sarapo (ao^rio ft.) was climbed for the first dme. The climbers fought 
their way back to camp through snow and hail showers. Two days later everybody 
was saf^y back at Base Cmtp on Lake Carhua. 

After this success^ a wclheamed restnjay was taken at Ba^ Camp III on Lake 
Carbua, whose sparkling waters mkzored the four 6000-m. peaks of the massif, 
Siuli^ Ycrupaji Grande* Yerui>aji Chico and Nevado Jirishhaftt^ 

Emilio Atigdbi, the held porter, now set off to Queropalca, the ncaitsst large 
village in the valley* In order to hire pack nni maU . lo spite of the rcdiKed quantity 
of baggage, wc still had tired of a dozen or so animals and they are difficult to 
get in this region. 

Wc had ndihef time not stom for an attack on the two still undimbed 
fioco-m. peaks, Jirbhhauca and Verupajl QUeo. Ir was impossible to buy 
anything but rnilk and mutton on the luountam pastures; it took two days 
[oumep to get potatoes and our high almude food tiad mpidly depleted owing 
ti> the tmfbrKcn prolonged mandi up the Sarapo Cbdcr. July was neariy our 
and five of the dimbing parry had to be back in Lima at the latest by August lotb 
in order to catch iht boat for Europe. 

We were atmeted by JiriahhanGt, whidi ccacmblHi an ox-hom sticking out 
of 4 bbek rock skulL Wc explored ever)' posdble route with our field-glasses 



digftm if onlf ^ hftvc ihc stds&ction of climbing it in oar minds. But 

nl! the routes, up the huge face of some 6500 ft,* in the gfcat sontlFeast couloir, 
along ihc cast ridge or vU the north-east ardte of the lowm siimrmt, seemed 
hopeless. We were fumUy foroed to the conclusion that there ww no possible 
route on this mountain which held out the slightest hope of success, llicre wis 
no possibility of getting porters even near the Stan of the real difficulties; no hope 
of climbing the ^fficult part even tf we got thctc, ts it v?as mostly of Gode 6 
standard; and in any case no one could stand ihice or finur bivouacs with in¬ 
sufficient equipment. Nevertheless, wcarc of the opinion that it will undoubtedly 
be climbed one day, given sufficient perseverance and very oonsickrAble luck* 

Neat day, as soon as the ntghr’s frost had dried out firora the tenta and equip¬ 
ment, wc began packing up. 

In spite of our tiumerout misfoctuncs we did not seem to have learned 
anything and still relied on verbal proiwses. It was mid^y before the first pact 
animal appeared round the great terminal moraine wall at the foot of Lake 
Carhui. Ill my opinioo it wf^s now too late to starr* We paddled in the dark 
green water of the lake but it wtas too cold for btthing. One of our porters became 
ill and an the second day it turned oui thai he had pneumonia. 

The unforseen delays the sick porrer, the arodecy of the others who had 
already had enough of ice and stone ftlb, loneliness and heavy loads, alt this 
was depressing in the cstrctnc. But suddenly like a bolt from the blue two Ime 
>ooo-m. peak$ literally fell into our laps, a suogess which we hardly dared hope 
for under the present drcninstiinces. Aebcdi and Mariner climbed Link Jirishr- 
hanca^ and Gruber and I climbed NinashancaL, a fine peak at the northern eid 
of the chain. 

V^iewed from rhe south, Uittc Jtrishhanta looks like ihe perfect model of an 
- ice nnountain. A steep wall of fiuted ice rises sheer to the summit above a tu^vily 
crevassed gtadcr, without a break. Erwin Schndder had cspcdalJy drawn our 
attention 10 this mountain* 

The climbers left camp on July i9ih while it was still dark and had already 
reached the ridge by daybreaks crossing ovcf to the north side, A small green 
lake lay In among the scree at the foot of a steep gladcr coming down from the 
cast ar^tc, Tlie s^rac ssone in the centre portiort was dreumvenicd by an icc- 
chimney* after which the route was open but somewhat memced by tottering ire- 
pinmcles. A certain sense of securirj' ailbrdcd by the kncc-docp "nieves 
ptnttentes*^ At length the foot of the east ridge was gainetL Here skbby nock 
attemated with Bated ice and this in its turn gave way to veigUs and dry powder- 
snow which broke to dust under the crantpons- The Buted ice-rib bcfcame 
narrower and limJly terminated ta impossible slabs. They had to rctTeat and make 
a traverse on rock round a comer, whence a gully led them up to the sliouldee 
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below the sammit. Once morea pJich of varica] Kbbi beW them up, foxdjig them 
over on Id the inho^itAble sotitb face. Fmally they inched the top, bathed Ln 
cropictl sunshine^ by means of a imrrow icy ciack; the height i7»9>o ft. 

Meanwhile the xt^t of the patty had crossed a high pass below the Great 
Yerupaji, of about 15,7^0 ft,, into the valky of RoUopata. Here Lay a beiudfiil 
moss-green lake called by the shepherds Lake Mitu, which was not on any map. 
Further on we found anotlief lake^ emctald gteen in colouf, called Nina X,ake« 
The mountains were fiJJ of glacier Jake* but none were of such mteme da tr ling 
colour as was thii one^ The word Nina is of Qucchua otigUi and means Fire, 
The glaciers flowing to the north and ooab<ast ftom Jidshhanca and Rondoy tec- 
mtnate in it. We estah-tiihed Base GampIVin a meadow just above the valley flcxir. 

Soon after lunch Gruber and I were on the way up to the ice-covered ridge 
from which the north-east arAte of Ninashano soars to tJic summit. The corniced 
edge rises up between oncUmbable slabs and at ona* atteicts the attention of the 
cipert eye. Ie MMiigpl 

We advanced our camp up to about 1^^400 ft« and dug a place for the Eent 
in a snow hollow josi below the cornice^ The porters cjuicldy pin it up and 
hurried down the steep rocks to Base Camp as not to be oveftakco by nightfialL 
I made a brief ca:plomticm of the ridge^ The magniftcent pink of the everting 
began to tUuminaie mauntains and corniced ridges all arpondi the sun, like A ted 
orange^ shone on endless mountain chains to the w^est and violet jadc-coJoured 
night crept up feom the Amazon Jowlajids^ Never had I brrf i so aflcctcd by the 
beautiful and illtmitible Sierra as on this lonely evening walk along the comired 
ridge of Ninashanca, the backbone of the continent. 

Suddenly 1 came upon a large crevasse which corapleidy split the ert^t of the 
cornice. Even if it were possible to reach the bottom on a rope ihe ascent of the 
otl^r side would involve some long and very difficult climbing up perpendicular- 
ice* My liEtle reconnatsaaitce had proved its vdue^ we would have ro find another 
route tomorrow. 

The tropica] nighi engulfed the mountains like an icy wave, I hurried back 
to the tent and we talked long into the night. 

We SEaited off the nets day as soon as the sun*s cays reached us and traveled 
the face just below the ridge, finally reaching it above the crevasse by means of 
ft steep ice^gully. The second tower on the ridge to^c Jkbovc us, menaemg and 
dangerous. We belayed oft icjdes, backed up creva^ses^ hacked out tunnels 
through the comice, never daring to think what conditions would be like when 
we had to descend in five or six hours rime, with the hard ^^nkves penitentes ^ 
softened by tlie tropical sun. 

We made rapid progress along a fine stretch of ridge and were then forced 
ovta- to tlffi cast face by overhanging cornices. Whenever the slope faced south we 
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wcie up to the wttisc to deep powdei'snow. Hii* snow, *nd a slope of breakable 
ewst enccwintered latct on, serred to temind us that wc were at a bdght of over 
tS,«» ft* We were obliged to ctoss two mote huge ctemissea, each time on all 
fouis on very thin bridges* 

An icy wind tore at out dothiiig and in spite of the blaatng sun we were 
thickly clad, but we wtUlngly accepted tbc cold with its guarantee of security on 
the steep slopes and the promise of unaltered conditions for the descent, whirii 
in fact was fulfilled. This was the ouldest and windiest day of the entire espedidon, 
but in spite of this we were able to achieTc mote than when exposed to the 
scorching blast of the ttopioJ sun. At last, at about ii a.m., wc set foot on the 
summit of Ninaahanca, l 

The following day the patty set off to the north, through the green valky, 
and soon cficouniercd the tearJe leading from Chujuian to Quctopalca. This 
abominable track is cut through a steep guUy with vertical limestone walls and 
zig-xags up to Cashapuotft. a high pass of about 14,7 JO &*» coosdiuting the watet- 
^ h f ^l between PlaiiviJca (Pacific Ocean) and the sources of the blaranon (Atlantic 

Ocean)- *1 f 

The caravan wandered slowly westwards along the luxuriant green Trallcy ot 
I through the village of Pogpa. At about an hour's journey above the 

unused bridge in the Pativilca Valley, the expedition tame bade to its starting 
point. Apart from the peaks climbed and the scientific adiicvemenis, the complete 
navigation of the whole range on horaeback was a feat in irsclf and of coosideiablc 
importance, as we were able to visit the unexplored valleys to the ooith-cast of 
the chain as well as observe from all directions the three great problems of the 
Huayhuash Cordillera, Ycrupaji Chico, Jirishhanca and Rondoy. Unfortunately 
there was rio time to climb them and anyhow conditions were cxrfcmcly un¬ 
favourable* 

Rtfenttits: 

Hans Kinal, Erwin Schneider and Fritx Ebsier: Map of the Huayhuash 
Cordillera (Peru). Special leptini from the Journal of the Geographical Society 
Berlin, 1942. Nos. i/a. 

Arnold Heim: Pfftniaa WondtrJtutd, pubhshed by Hans Huber, Bcme, 1948* 



REMAINS OF OLD TCE SHEETS 
CONSTITUTING PLATEAU GLACIATION 
IN THE TROPICS 


Ohmuaiitnu in the East CmUiieras ej South Ptn 
BjH,lLKntz 

The fomution of ice cap$ i» common to neftf lyall mess of the globe, bat to^y 
they are a chancteiisiic of PoUraod sub-PoIaf legioos. In foitner ages ho we vet, 
gkeiatioD also occuie<i m tropical regions such as the ccntcal Andean highlands 
of Peru and Bolivia and of the same type as the ice caps of tCHiay in the Arctic 
and Antarctic. When the ice retreated from the Andes, the only glaciation ieft 
was tn the form of isolated ice caps on the siunmjts of high volcanoes in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia, The iinest examples in Peru are to be found oo the Nevado 
Coropuna {19,690 ft.) and Antpato {19,680 ft.) north of Aiequipa, Ice cap fgeens* 
tions also occur in mountain chains such as the well-known Cordiltcta Blanca, 
culminating in the 11,140 ft. high Nevado Huascaran. They are invaiiahly cesttlc* 
ted to the summit anas; actual inland ice, h e. "'icc sheets", coherent ice cowen 
extending over luge flat areas between the motintains, no longer exist in the 
tropica so far as we ue aware. A formation of this type, the furthest from the 
South Pole, must be the ice sheet of Patagonia, attetdiing bectt’ecn 4<5 p and 47“ 
southern latitude, from which gtaders run down to the sea. 

We were therefore considerably astonished to meet with glaciated aresB in 
the East Andes of South Peru, which appeared to belong to the type of Bat 
highland gladailon, charsetensde of Polw regions. This phenomenon was des¬ 
cribed by our companions as "una enormc pampa de hielo “ (a huge plain of ice). 
The Spomah word "pampa’* as defined by the Andean populace, means a more 
or less Aat area, etihcr large or small, either in the lowlands or above jooo m. 

The geographical position of this ice plateau is approximatety t4* oj' S and 
70" 41 ’ W and at a height of alxiut 18,000 ft. It is located just where the tcc-dad 
mountains turn south to the east of Nudo Ausangatc, later joining up with the 
gbdated chain of Nudo de Vikanoia, This area is only inaccumrety shown on 
the incomplete maps and wc were only able to observe the ice plateau ftotn a 
great distance. However, from the summit of Nudo de Quenatnari (19,190 ft.)* 
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lying to the c 4 »t, we aow^ that U was an attcostvc and vety wide plateau ternun-^ 
ating in two flat mounds. The plateau, together with some low undulating 
mountain ddges that radiate from it, is covered biy a large and cohetent ice 
sheet tiom which several glaciers descend into lateral valleys. This ’‘pampa de 
bielo ” is an tm|>osing spectacle even from a distance of from 20 to 2 j miles. In 
appearance it closely tesembks the Arctic pbteau ice sheet which we have 
encountered on fonner [oumeys in East Greenland at the edge of the great ice 
cap and elsewhere. 

But the tnighiy eh^in of the East Cordilleras (CordtUcia de Vilcahimba, 
Cotdillcra de Vilcanou and Cordillera de Carabaya, continued in the CnrdUleta 
dc Apolobamba and Coidillm Real of Bolivia) is very little known today, and 
this also applies to the remote but more easily accessible broad and steppc-ltkc 
intra-And^ highlands of South Peru. In particular the terrain lying to the Bast 
of the main road from Cuaco to Lake Titicaca rarely drops below t),e<» ft. in 
height, and since any predpitation teaches the Peruvian and Bolivian <^des from 
the East, it is hardly surprising that the East Andes are subject to greater glaciation, 
which reaches a tower level than is the case in the West Andes. 

This terrain is of the utmost importance both from a gbao-geological as well 
as a purely gtaciological aspect. J, A. Douglas*, who crossed the East Andes in 
this area in 1929, during an eipeditioa to the tropical valleys arourul this region 
of Quincemll, gives a very comprehensive description of it. He travelled along 
the West side of out ice piareau and, as be only saw it from bdow', describes it as 
**a continuous snow-coveted ddgc^^ He rightly realised, however, that this 
extensive highland region must have been covered by a far-reaching ice sheet a( 
some farmer date and that the depression had been completely filJed by this 
“confluent ice-sbect" to a very great depth. Douglas also came to the conclusion 
, that the coherent ice sheet, which even today extends over flat highland ^ones, 
formed the remains of the old intts-Andean ice sh^t of former days. 

Wc reproduce below' the test of the most important part of his observations. 
(Pages 16.) 

“Midway between the two Cordilleras lies the bleak and isolated hacienda of 
Quia Chua. Ac this point we enter a region covered by vast mounds of rnoraime 
materia), and probably nowhere else throughout the whole of the Peruvian Andes 
is there such clear proof of the former wide extension of the glaciccs a.*: is to be 
found here and in the corresponding district north of the VUcanota knot. The 
whole of this intermonune area has been the dumping ground of innumerable 
ghtdcis, the shrunken hut by no oieans insignificant remnants of which are now 
visible tn a continuous snow-covered ridge on the north and east, more than half 
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B day’s journey distant. Huge crescentic icnniiul ntotalnes and Jong esktt-like 
lidgcs, comainiiig a gsnnt assoctment of tocks fbreiga to the district, succeed on* 
antrtbtf in endless Taricty, while high up on the hillsides perched erratic tdoefcs 
indicate the fonner great thickness of the conBuent icc-shcct. Indeed, were it not 
for the visible ttaH of these boulders it would be Harf to picture any directional 
movement of the ice over a country so devoid of dcfiiutc tmes of drainage. Large 
of relatively flat, swamp-covered ground, the rokult of soliftuxion, form a 
somewhat uncrpccied feature of the landscape and materially add to the difficulties 
of transport at these high altitudes.” 

Undoubtedly we areberc fact to face with the characteristics of a cewnprehensive 
pleistocene glaciaTioo of a former Large tracts of highland basins were 
completely filled up with ice, which in its turn joined up with ice masses of other 
Uacirt systems across plateaus and flat mountain ridges. The highest parts of these 
ridges stood out above the vast desert of iot like isobted nunataks, so freejuentiy 
encountered in Greenland totby. At a bier date the ice almoai endtety disappaeied 
ftom these Andean highlands and now it is confined in the main to hanging 
glaciers and valley gbcicts. Nevertheless a few lemnams of the former ice sheet 
would still appear to csdst, as witness our discovery of last yean 

In our opinion the whole subject is worthy of consideration. First and foremost 
comes the question of emnubrive build-up; is the present local fonmtion of n£vi 
sufficient to ofiset the eflea of ahbrioo of the ice slwct in spire of its gteat height? 
Or docs it receive contriburions from some contiguous source unknown to us? 
An accurate cartographical survey of the area, possibly from the air, would seem 
to be of partmoont knportance both as regards a superficial cstintation of the 
whole ice sh«t as well as for determining the tcbiivc heights. At the same rime 
ihc direction of flow could be judged, and bter on the amount of abladoo and 
speed of movcmctir estimated from gbrien coming dowm from the ioc sh«t. 
Furthermore it would be of great interest to deienninc the thickness of the pbteau 
ice and also the relief of tlic lowest sub-strata. Local climatic conditions must 
also be closely eaamined if the origin and the present cjdstence of such a large 
mass of ice is to be dearly understood. No doubt a study of the soiifluction and 
the development of the vegetation in this wide and remote pre-gladal area would 
bring forth many new and interesting aspects, always bearing to mind that we 
are deding with the tropics, which are prodm^ve of conditions diflering vastly 
from those obtaining in more tempctaie zones or in Polar areas. 


BEYOND THE ARAWATA 


f Amis rAe Southern Afpr of New aland) 
Itj /abn Patm 


Alpine climbing in New Zealand has a variety of tntcct^t^. The Souebem Alps 
sttekeh ID a gbdated c h ai n with the coDirast of dry $hccp couEUry to the cost in 
Canterbury and OagOp and of rain forest and gorges in Westland. Tlte sub¬ 
ranges are as complex as the Main DiWde- The moimiaineer mu$i odd the 
redinicaJ abilit)' of the alpinist to the cariosity of the pass tfavdltr. This com- 
hination of skilU h valuable training for the liimalayon climber and In New 
Zealand is rewarded by new transalpine expcdiiJons when peaks are traversed^ 
renvote valicjs descended^ imd the attendant problejm of bush navigation^ over 
crossings and heavy swagging^ ate solved with good humour and persistence. 

Everj* fourth peak 1 have climbed in the Use twenty-five yetws has been viq^iOt 
but to-day our *^go1den age*^ is closing and undJmbed mountains are indeed 
inaccestiiblc. There temiin many new rouics^ and In many valleys the peaks 
present unclimbed faces. The dlmate is severe and impfedictahJc^^ and the north 
west stonm account both for the extensive gUdecs and the tangled bush. The 
snDW'linc is jooo ft, bdow that of the mountains of Centtal Europe^ so that the 
relatively low height of New Zealand peaks is no indication of ihdr difficulty. 
Tltc broken natures of the iccfailSg w'hich often give the most pmciicable routes. 
' enforce a high standard of snow and iceciaf^ but ihc rock in many distiiirts is so 
loose aa to be untrustworthy# and condnuotis ahsfiix of several hundred feet are 
virtually unknowm Some rocks are so shattered that to fonx ■ ptton into them 
would be at the risk of sianing a rockslidc. The bush varies from open beech 
forest to denfie rain form, but the iiul>alp]nc scrub is consistently vile. The 
unbridged rivers arc swift and hazardous and have cliJmed many lives of explorctf 
and climbers alikc^ 

Access to the Southern Alps bt unc^impliaied in the tourisE ateas. Air. rail, 
and road tmvd routes are cemvenienr* Outride thc^ areas the access is prindti vc, 
die tracks ate often ovcrgrowti, the huts ate small, and che cnmsalpmc dimber 
must be able to carry 65 lb, in any country and to imptovise camps with tents or 
with snow-emves at high levels. There ate first-da$s guides in New Zealand but 
they are (ew^ and the greater part of the alpine popuhitioa climbs without ihem, 
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Motitiiain ttrong anti their huts tre u^unlly the only shelter lo un¬ 

frequented areaji. The dubs pay great attcntioit to the ttidning of novices in aU 
zTSiks of bush* rock and ice. The auniut magazLnes of the New Zcjtknd Alpine 
Qub and of the Canterbury Mauntainctrijig Qub have a high standard. Much of 
the narradYc in this pptr is ba^cd on an artidc in Th Caf^ifrba^ 

Tourist aJpiftisis are few in nnrnbcr. Guide books ate only in their tnfancy 
but ^ useful in stimulaiing new dub members to activity. New Zealand wotnen 
have shown great ability at swagging aa wdl as dimbing. Men Euid womeo are 
usually good cooks. Profess!ond tker killers are paid by the Government to 
exterminjitc herds of red deer and chtunDii that cause damage lo plant Ufe, 
resulting in erosion, but the courttry is so difhcult that even control is not yet 
adiieved. The deer kfllers are somerirnrs good mountaineers and always good 
bushmen. The mujtcrcrs (shepherds) of high country shcqi mns make another 
group of self-reliant mountain raen. 

The expedition I now describe is characteristic of New Zealand moimmocciing 
and pass ttavd. It involved an overland journey across the Main Divide and 
sub-nnges from one province to another* with every problem of iccfall, river* 
bush and gorge* and through terrain where there were few tracks. We used no 
huts, had no food caches or air-dropped supplies., and for three weeks did not see 
any other men. To reduce our swags to weight with equipment induding 
a •'yak^* rent, a slasher (hush knife), 170 ft, of rope, primuses and fuel, first-aid 
kit^ spare clothes^ pfessurt cooker, snow^ shovel* three cameras* and crampons 
took some mgenuityv We carried some primus fuel in the tubes of our pack 
frames* packed all food in lighi plastic bags* and used every device to lighten ow 
loads without rcdudug our efficiency^ Out food list was worked on a basis of 

lb, a man a day4 with a staple diet of dehydrated meat and vegetables* bacon, 
oatmeal, tea* sugar, rice, bcamt, mdk powder, biscuits* chocolate, dates* flour^ 
cheese* butter and sdimi w'iih an overall calori&r value tliat proved sufficient for 
the heavy work of taking loads over high ranges and through deep gorges. 

Frcparziion foe the trip included the typing on rice paper of route notes and 
infitrmation in ease storms, accidents or mischance drove us to escape from 
inaccessible valleys by new or difficult ways. None of us had travelled in our 
mdo obicctivc, the Ataw^sim Valky* and parts of our mute had never before been 
used* while chtbers had been traversed by pioneer gold prospectors and exploring 
mountaineers. Our leader was Stan Conway {about forty). I wai foTty-four, The 
other two* Bill Hann&h anti Ray Chapman* were near thirty. The total cost of the 
holiday for each man was about £ 15. We bad all some experience of climbing 
2nd pass travel, and although severely wounded in the shoutder tn the last war* 
Conway had overcotne his injury with great fortitude. 


Our journey begu behind Lake Warmka in Otago, codtinued up the Matuki- 
tuki VaUcy io the shadow of Mount A^fpiiing, crossed to the Amvuta River and 
the Olivmc Ice Plateau, and reachccl the Tasman Sea at Jacksen^^ Bay in Westland 
after a tuBsIc with gotges in the Red Pyke and Cascaiic vallcySi wbene the annual 
cain&lJ wu 500 inches. For the timt in our experience had perfect 
weather marred by only one day's rain, and we were able to maintain a strenuous 
schcdxile with many nights of only sU boufs* sleep and with only two rest days. 
Most of lost a stone in weight, not because we wcie loo fat but because the 
conrimious wresding with swags in bush, gotgc and iodal] fines down the tnojc 
active bodies- 

On the night of the ioth December 1952 we left the end of the formed road 
in the Matukituki Valley, and camped in the open under a gknt rock bluff, with 
the dark beech forest merged into night, and the stats ckar far above summiE 
silhouettes. The ncil moniiDg we rose at J a- m- and got away after a quick 
breakfast. We OTvered many miles that first day, but the swagging was over easy 
grass fiats and through good bush tracks^ with 1 low river 10 cheer us, and the 
heartfree gradtude for a return to the moumains after a year of dry and family life. 
Distant clouds wreathed peats of snow, and out only long spells were for meals 
and rest- 

By contrast the 22nd December was a day of vertical toiL We really fdt cvery 
one of the 6| lb. as we pulled ourselves up a sEcep bush track where glimpses of 
the Matukituki Valley made us think enviously of the level going of the previous 
day* When we reached the grass line w^c found easier walking, but we e^idd not 
make camp dll wx had lost 600 ft. of height to avoid an impossible sidle along rock 
bluffs. The third day uas as hard up the steep southecn slopes of the Arawata 
Saddle where every precaution of tauE rope and ^haft bcUy was necessary to 
make climbing safie^ To lose balance wiEh a fijdb. ¥wag h not to rteover^ On the 
Westland side of the Atawata Saddle (1140 ft) we walked down to a level grassy 
camp site where a large tock gave the tent shelter. Below lny dangerous bluffs^, and 
in case a ^torm forerd us to dic$ixnd thetu I made a caim EO mark a pracricahle 
route. Across Ehe valley Mount Athene, only once climbed, glistened in the late 
sunlight. Twilight delayed darkness till after 9 p. m. i skpt outside, and ifos 
(mountain parrots) perched play folly on the toe of my sleeping-bag cover. We 
slept deeply^ as alwaif’s after heavy swaggiog. All loo soon it was dawn md 
time to move. 

On Christmas Cve we cramponed up steep snow to a couloir roucc to the 
Snow White Glackf* Halfway up there was a vicious bulge where Cortuwy cut 
steps and hancbholds withaut a pack« setmred asbaft anchorage and pulled up our 
swags and us individually. At the bead of the couloir we brra-cd coffa- on a 
shelf of rock and admired the conto urs of Mount Barff above the Arawala Saddle, 
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We traversed pleasant snowgms ledges to a rninot glacier, beyond which lay a 
itDck gut and blu& which gave tope work and a bypass. Steep aidJing led to a 
dear view of the Snow White Glacier and we crossed over a bluff to a rock 
terrace above a deep iccfall where the kcas delighted us by flitting oninacceasible 
sweats, 

Christmas Day was our easiest for some time, because ibe route across the 
middle of the Snow White Gbeiu was good going with crampons, we made 
height steadily, and ■were heartened hy views of incompatable Mount Aspiring 
(9pS7 white shaft against the blue sky. f)n Mystery Col we built a 

tent w'all of rocks and far to the nor'-weat wc could sec future objectives on the 
Konhetn OH vine Range. But we had an appoiotment with ourselves on the 
Main Divide above us, as wc wished to see something of the Dart VaJky peaks. 
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Accotdiogty the t6th December »aur tisaway at 4.41 a.m. 10aaimpie trail through 
the upper Snow White Gkdcr, where &om the Whitburn GUder, we dttnheti 
Mount Maotiri (^490 ft.), and saw a galaxy of peaks from Mounts Aspiditg to 
Tutoko^ and some of the tangled bushed country where our stamina would be 
tested. By noon we were back at Mystery GiI and after a good stew* hauled on 
our iull swags and descended a creek to a small gorge where we liad to use the 
tope to climb ro safer slopes. 

I'lete we rested near tarns in the soowgrass, and enjoyed one of the grandest 
views in the Southern Alps. The Snowball Gladcrs perched and brooded above 
grey clifls, chosnu, and creeks with scrub of varyiog hues of green. The joe 
Branch of the Arawata bowed from a gorge and below us by Williamson's Flat. 
We left the snowgTa» for the bush above the dat and saw a gotge which had a 
bad reputation among the few who had traversed it. In the bush we found a 
deer track and the slasher marks of a previous party. As we lost height the 
forest gre w taller and the bird life mote abundant^ and 1 thought how appropriate 
Bach's ‘*Mass in B minor'' would sound performed in such a setting. Tired, 
thinty but with a sense of achievement we reached the dat at 1400 ft. Wc auupcd 
on a sandy bank of the main Arawata River, consdous that we had descended 
■moo ft, from our peak on the Dart Divide. The weather stayed line and the sparks 
from a wood nre leapt towards the stars. The first stage of 01^ trip was readied 
and wc were content. Our party had welded into a team. 

Our situation the next morning was perfect, Willtamson’s Flat is known «> 
gold prospectors as the “Thousand Acres Fbt" and its expanse of tall grass, 
uncropped by grazing animals except a few deext is all die more attractive for 
being barred by gladcrs above and gorges below. Few men have been there since 
explorers like Charles Douglas liad reached it in the dghdcs. It is perhaps fated 
to be accessible to aircraft, but till then It remains unspoilt by men or hahitadon. 
As the heart of a wilderness arc* it is cherished by climbers. Wc delayed lifting 
camp till sun had flooded the flat with Mount Ionia dear up the valley Ai 9 a. m. 
we forded the Arawata River and spent the rest of the day traversing a gorge 
where the difflculdca proved more agieablc than expected. By die btc afternoon 
wc 1 ia<i camped at McArthur Flat, 1080 ft. 

At this point the major hazard of our holiday could be heard rumbling swifdy 
to another gorge: die great blue tumult of the Arawatc River which now drained 
the va$i Olivine Ice Plateau and the Williamson VaUcy. 11k next morning, the 
aBth December, wc prepared for our troubles. Cometas, tobacco, matches and 
such wete packed in several layers of waterproof hags, wrapped in slecping-bags 
which in turn were rolled tightly in waterproof covers and all our pack cuotents 
tied inside our waterproof swags. Wc teduced our clothes to singlets and shorts, 
coiled up a total length of 170 ft. of nylon rope and took stock of the fbrib. 
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Caawny ttM a diftct oosaiag but ihc tar bank he j^pgrted i deq? gut of 
water to he too twift suul deep. Oo the tetytu to ua ux tw>k in the wet stack of 
tbc cope, be stumbled ia a bole and got a dticLiiig^ 

The next attempt wai Oft a long diagoDal fordL pcfhaps 400 ft. lonfo with the 
full force of the glaocr mes coocentoued in the ccnire. We crossed aa we would 
a CTCvasSc bridge of doubtful strength* that ia, ttiotxd in omta on the rope. 
Coms’xy and Hannah secured thcmscJecs as one unit in stack water* and payed 
out the type to whkh 1 was bed* with Chapman Uoked with me in suppoir. We 
tooecned our pack imps. 

Chapman and 1 made the first third of the lord with some ccmikJcjicc^ and 
when the rope was fully extended, we anchored oorsclFics in the curfctic on legs 
numb from the Lee water, oar weight helping scetire us. As Conway and 
fldt innh ulowly wofkcd down sutam to join ns we took in the coils of the 
Then they again stopped and Chapman and I began the second and mrwt dangerous 
part of the ford. This was fearful The cumem grew swifter and the river deeper* 
Unewn and slimy bouldcfs at our feet threatened to throw us off balance* Worse 
Btill, the liver caught the slack of the rope and bellied it down stieaiD. Each surge 
of the tivec was a tug of the rope* This piiwcrfu! mg ktfkwards was iS chough a 
tug-of-war team trying to wrese tne frotn every foothold that our comhined 
strength gained. We used every latent reserve of strength ind 1 found tnysclf 
panting as though i wbs irying to push a truck uphilL As the river surged away, 
sapping our clergies, we waited eriroly tn the current for our friends 10 join iis. 
The third section was easier* Safe on the bank we lunched* The full ford had 
taken half an hour* I found it difSculi not to break down as a rcault of the 
nervous tensTcm. We stumbled up to a bush bctmcc* found some dry wood, and 
got a lire going. After a amokc and a feed we fdt better, tn the aftemoon 'we 
swagged up 3 gorge where steep sides and bige boulders made wilkiog stow. We 
camped where we could cut carpets of deep mos% as mattresses io a Iseautiful tarn 
forest. 

Another day of bush and river work was alternated with grass Ikts and we 
camped hy a ooUy creek. The swags wxte down to 55 lb, and we were up u> 
schedule. EUin and thunder on the |Oth December were moat welcome as they 
gave tis an excuic for rest and sleep. *n\e cooks got w'ct but the tenr and fly gave 
dry shelter. The rivers rose and roared defiance. The storm (tofed cariy the ncit 
morning* and we were g we dUdid not have to Cf 05 ^ the flooded VPilhamsotu 
packed up and climbed up dense tcBckless bush, up facts so Sleep we ingg®^ ^ 
every tijot for a hold and squirnitd thxnogh the scrub. At noun we could see 
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back up the Anwata Valley and acfoas to tkt head of die Witlknuon and Moimt 
Gable, Near die last of the scrubt Conivay and 1 dumped the loads and made a 
rcconnabsance abo^e, to find we had unwimogly reached the temunal face of the 
Tornado Gtadtx and would have to find a new route to Trinity Cnl| our key pass 
on the NortbtEH Olivine Range, 

When we had crossed the gbder we dinibed a spur to learn that cliffs and 
bluffs conqjlicatcd progress and we took it in turns in pairs to fcconnoitte. After 
some exhausting prowling we camped near a dry creck-bed where the quiet 
stillness, striking alpine panotanm, uncertainty about the next day and the urge 
for skep all jumbled up. After what seemed only ffve minutes but must have been 
six hours it was time to rise in the firsr light of dawn for what became a hard day. 

It was New Yearns Day 19^ j and we liad sixteen hours of swigging anti 
probing and some ice climbing of unusual inwjresr. As we gained height a series 
of terrace gUders fell over clitfs^ and great ccevas^s split the oeves. At one place 
Conway and I plugged seep? over wispy bridges while our friends relayed the 
swags lo our assembly point. When we rejoined them we climbed in pairs^ and 
moved one at a lime^ belaying carefully^ The worst nhstade was an unbridged 
crevTisse, into which 1 ahsdlcd with a fcarabiner^ and crossed on fallen blocks to 
cut up the other sidc^ Chapman came down ako^ and we spent some time 
examining the rest of the nmte and returned with hopes of success. Unfortuoatcly 
we had no ice pitonsi so G^nway and Hannah had to spend three hours hacking 
Away yards of lee to make a staircase down the crervasse wall. By 6 p, m, we 
swigged through the rest of the icefall and looked sadly where ice blocks were 
poised to shoot over cliffs* Our only way lay up a pitch of sleep rock, across 
which a snow-^watet stream flowed. Chapman reached a snow tongue and 
anchored the full rope lengths^ We eUmbed one at a time, comdous of pack 
weight and the need for care- More steep snow in mist landed us on Trinity Col^ 
where we excavated a leni ske on rock ^nd cooked in a dreadful huddle of pdmus 
fumes and tobacco smoke. Our new toute to the Cal had proved exddng work- 

in clear weather die next day we revelled in sunhathing^ rest* and photography* 
Our high camp was % salubrious place. Far south-east >ve couM see the Arawata 
Saddle, as remote 05 the future. Above rose further objectives. On the jrd 
January we cramponed to Invitation CoJ, where the disuot Red Mountain was 
pivot for the Imi stage of our trip. We lud a second breakfast on Moimr Temple, 
a second ascent. A travel^ towards ihe virgin Mount Holloway gave very steep 
snow hetSy where above errraa^s we moved one at a time, sometimes lacing 
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inwtids. Fimlly on steep Ima rode we compkicd our ptottcct iscent of Mount 
HoUoway, the Jasi sttongbold of the Northern OJivines. Views of rhe Andy 
IccTatl and of Mounts Desdny and CUmajr on the Olivine Ice tableau were as 
spectacular as ihc panorama of Mriunts Matador, Typhoon ami Toreador, itnme- 
diatety below by the imvisited Seaky Volley, with an uncrossed pus t» the Limbo 
Gladcf to be refected to fttitutc panics. We finished our day by letraversing 
Mount Temple bach to camp. 

For the rest of the joucncy to the Tasman Sea there was no respite Crom 
swagging over ranges and through gorg«, and climbing without loads became a 
happy memory. Wc took farewell of the Williamson peaks, emptied primus fuel 
from pack frames and made a tally of provisions in their neat plastic hags, Our 
crossing oi Iriniiy Col on the 4ih January began with an easy snowhcld, passed 
a small tarn with Icc floes and showed us the head of the Red l^ke Valley. Down 
in the glass meadow of Trinity Cccek wc pitched the tent. While the others 
cooked the stew 1 niade 3 solo reconnaissance through on untraversed gorge and 
returned with the good news of a feasible trail for the neat day, We rose at 
j.jo a. m. and used my route through the gorge till senib forced us from a glimpse 
of Stag Pass into the floor of the Red Pyke Valley. Bushed blu& gave some 
trouble. Swift blue water contrasted with the ted nta flowers. Ram kahsf 
wheeled overhead. In the afternoon we picked up a caimed route tnadc many 
years betorc by William O'Leary, a legendary gold prospector known as *'Arawita 
Bill”. Wc camped on a mossy flat where btue mountain ducks and ducklings 
frivolled in out water supply. 

Oa the 6th January we crossed Simonin Pass on the flanks of the Red 
Mountain. Tired muscles forced us to an hour’s sleep at noon. Our first panorama 
of the Cascade Valley showed a line of gorges that would be esacting. Ktai 
nibbled our crampons, by now useless iioimjongcry in this new eavironment of 
scrub, lare minceals, rare birds, and waterfalls, Wc sidled over rocks and raw 
ssbesros under the Red Alountain and dropped to the Cascade River to a good 
camp, tn the evening wc yarned round a fine camp fire, talked of the Htmahyas 
and of our friends, and knew the last leg of the holiday would be eventful. The 
next day lived up to this promise. We followed deei tracks tiU they ended. Few 
beaches of the river g^ve even a hundred yards of open stumbling and usually the 
narrow walls of rock gorges foroed us up slimy faces overgrown u-iih thick scrub, 
tn the late afternoon we reached the flat of the White Slip, 

At dawn on the 8th January a chorus of strange bird songs woke us for another 
day. Below the flat the whole river tumbled over a waterfall of iyo ft. We 
inspected this namnd power resource, seen by few New ZiaJonders, and admired 
boulder dams, spillways, and deep pools. To paw the waterfall root a climb of 
1000 ft. and throe hours sidling on fallen logs, mossy boulders, and through 
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sccaad growth. In some places it toot an hout to make a hundred yards. Scrub 
tort out doihcSj and Himmh had to mend his panes., We were relieved to reach 
grass flats and camp. For the twclith dme on the trip 1 slept in the open outside 
the tent. 

Our last day in rhe Casode Gorges was easier because the river was slower 
and we could wade under blu& armr^pit deep in water. Ai Woixfhcn Creek we fed 
and picked up a horse track used by cattle ^rniers. In the evening we sineli the 
Tasitmn Sea and located the Cascade homestead^ an empty oiu-station in open 
country. The icth January and the twenty-first day of our expedidon gave us a 
walk of twenty^cven miles, with a g<x>d totk over the Martyi Saddle md down 
the Jackson Valley with sun and many grass flao&* 

When we reanhed the road bridge over the lower Atawarn River and saw its 
vaatness of water and shingle offset by dhotni ranges we kuttv we were “ home 
and dried to use a New Zcakfid cjtprcssi on. We took snaps of each other and 
started on a niae mile tcu.i 1 walk to Jadcion^s Bay, At 9^ p.m. we reached journey's 
end* and tw^o penguins waddled tip from the Tasman Sea as if to greet us. A 
road-mender gwe us fresh bread and butter iLnd a stale fish^ he was the only 
mbabitant of a settlement that once numbered several hundred people. 

I slept outside and ai dawn was rewarded with a view of Mounts Tasman and 
Cook« A friendly pettier collected us in a truck and took us to the Haast River 
settlement, where wx twk a fmat photogniph and flew to Hokitika for a train 
back to Cantcrbuiy'. ITius ended the hardcsE trip of toy mountain life. 1 w-as 
gratefol both to members of rhe New 2 ^aland -AJpjnr Club^ who had given us 
iofotmation* and to my fellow companions of the Qinccrbury Mountaineering 
Club, whose uusctlishne^ and cnterpiiBc had made a successful trjp^ If we had 
regrets they were that we were too busy with swagging to have had time for 
collecting botanical or insca specimens. We did not take bcadngs for maps. 
Always there was the thought thii weather icannot last; if we don'^t get over that 
range or down that gorge, we can get caught in a trap”* Most spells were used 
to recoup energy for the trials ahead. Priinarily we were mounuilneco covering 
country, and to have undemken sdcntlftc observation w^ould have meant an 
expedition oi a dificreut dumeter with more time and with air-dropped supplies. 
We Were giatcfol eq have indulged in a New Zeilajid holiday with its advantages 
in pioneering in countty of some di\'erijty, 
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THE HOGGAR AND ITS MOUNTAINS 


Bj Ahin Barht^at 


For those who come from /UgciiiL, to cross into Totiaieg country by way of 
Mouytiii is always swiprising. After the sands and hare plateaus of ^ Arab 
country, there are moumatns at last to gladden the climber, valleys w'here trees 
grow, rocks, mystcfious summits w'bich show up from afar oH llicse are in tact 
the landscapes that one finds throughout the Hoggar,. 

Actually, the name Hoggar^ dew* not always desjgoaic the same region and 
it seeins to us necessary ftest of all to deftoe the exaa meaning of the tcre»^ 
According to Father de Foucauld't dictionary, designates the tectitory 

under the domination of the Kel-Ahaggar Touareg, one of the seven main groups 
which make up the Touateg people. In this sense the Hoggar t$ an cndidy 
mouniainous land contained between the Tassiii n’Ajjer (Adjer) to the east, &Dm 
wliidi it is separated by the great Wadi Tafassasset, tlie Tidikeir to the north 
(beyond the Wadi Botha), the Ahnet and the Tanezniuft to the west, and the 
Tassiti du floggaz to tlw south. The administrative territory of die Hoggar, or 
the Hoggar Annexe (jBo.ooo sq. km.), also includes the Ahnet and the desert tegs 
of one pan of the Tazentouft and of the Tassiti du Hoggar as fat a$ the territoiy 
of Ain Sefca to the west and as far as the Niger and the Sudaji to ilw south. The 
Kd'Ahaggar tctrJtory is divided into ai natural ccglons, each of which has a 
name. The highest tegion, a kind of dtadcl in the hean of the land, forms the 
Hoggar in the strict sense, bur jc is generally designated by the name Atakor or 
fCoudia.* The KoudJa is an oval-aliaped massif with an altitude varying between 
6jooaQd 10,00!) ft., contained between r j*aod ly** jo' latitude notth, and between 
in* and longitude east (about aj x jo miles), The Koudfa is bounded every¬ 
where bytbcAneggir region, which entirely surrounds it like a closed ting and re¬ 
presents the slopes of tlic massif thatincline gently towards thetidghbouting plains. 

Tltcre are no chains of alpine type in the Hoggar region. But there ate many 
jinad maissifa and many isolated mountains. It is a chaotic w.'urid with a coniused 
relief, with lavincd summits, bare platcam, rocky domes, strange volcanic peaks, 
deep gorges, and wide wadis of pale sand 
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The whole of this land is caldned by the ctcmal Saha/sui stin. The dtyncss of 
the air, too* is dwaj's atrem^ and almost painful fot a European. Nevertheless, 
the desert cliimtc here is grsdy modified by altitude and the tcmpecarure definitely 
Zorwcced. The dryness* the contrasts of leiriperature, and the very great luminofijty 
are almosT the canditiom of high ahitude. The water provided by the very rare 
mins coUera at the Ixictom of the ffiountain vaik>'e and its presence mates the 
charm—uniejue in the Sahara—of many of the vaUep in this country* 

But one of the gncai attractions of the Hoggar is doubtless its inhabitants: the 
famous Touareg. Protected by the mountains, the Touareg have kept their 
language and customs, and today still form a dvilisation full of interest, the iDost 
crnginal in the whole Sahara. Badly cf|urppcd against the cold, they are not a 
mnuniiifi people and they arc grouped in the valleys. Ttir summits do not 
mtercsE them, except in hunting motifflDn, and many even of the easy moufitains 
w^ere never dimbcti before the arttval of the French. 

Scattered through the >loggar in the most humid places are a few centres of 
ctiJtivatiofi, ot airems* where scdcncan^ negroes Uve very poorly* Tanmmasset 
(46m ft.), the only Urge populated pUcc in dxc Hoggar and the chief place of the An- 
ncic. Is situated at the semthem edge cjf the mouniaijis. Once a Rimple arreui, since 
the French occupation it has Income a sirtall town {with p^oo inhabitants, 75 of 
them European) of houses uf baked earth, shaded by many tarruirisks imd popbrs. 

WTiat most sirikcs a new arrival in these mountains is the andir)", the often 
total absence of vcgetarioiL One might atll them dead moimtikins* Tl^cy change 
colour with the Itours of tltc day and in sotne sunsets assume very bright shades^ 
But in genera! they have a dull ochre iofic* very uniform, almost mctalUc, which 
furrher strengthens their austere character and the impre&sioa of desolation, llie 
Hoggai Is not as cofooffol a land aa It is sometimes said to be. There h the same 
spoliation as in the high mounodn; but rather ihan an impression of altitude, it b 
that of a far horizon* of an infinire immcnsityi which these mountoina^ give and 
which no doud conceals. The greatest beauties of the Hoggar arc perhaps its 
light and its sides, of which our European heavens seem only a pale rdlcction. 

In the tloggor ate nomcfous and often very lofty gianire massifs that can 
cncKani even real mouittaincets* But the dptne interest of the massif is above all 
in rise presence of volcanic svmimits which are genctolly abrupt spikes. 

These volcanic fonOAtlom seem at first so strange that one cannot rcfiain from 
asking how they were created^ Their exact geologicaJ study began only a few 
years ago; but it has provided us already with a quire new exploimioo of the 
volcanic past of the Hoggar, According to die gcobgbi P. Bordet^, the Koudii, 



i vi5t cupoU of piccsunbrian fock«, was at first cafvcfed trith an inuncttse carapace 
of basalt outflow. At a Uicr cpodi a basalbc volanism occurred, this tine 
localised, and simultaneously the spikes or domes that one sees haphasardly 
scattered^ and which are of acidic lava (trachyte and phonoUtc) erupted. "Three 
hundred of them thus existed tn the central pan of the Aukor alone (to x it fidla), 
but they were even mote numetnus outside this perimeter.,. These peaks are not 
the remains of large anti deeply w’om volcanoes; on the contcary, eaich of thetn 
forms an extrusive commietion, autonomous and complete.'' And this is how 
one of these siimiiuts nughi have been formed: "The eruption that gave birth to 
the peak staned abruptly by some ten explosions which opened a circular sltaft 
through the crystalline fomtaitoiu of die pedestal and the basalts. The debris was 
dirowu out over several kilometers and fotmed a flattened cone. Through the 
orifice there then emerged a spike of consolidated lava which was able to rise to 
a cemin height and appears not to have been either broken or sunken on dw 
spot... The raising of the Montague Pei 4 e, so faithfully described by A. Lacitiix 
(1904) b the best known example ofanempdon of ihb Idnd.., And the miitpho- 
logy of these acidic enctionscannot have changed much since thdrerupdon/’ Ijtcr, 
further hasaldc eruptions appeared at various points. This last phase was tjuitc 
recent and it is known that in tbcTibesti volcanic activity has not entirely ceasetL 

These volcanic summits are never more than tocpo ft. above the debris, so that 
dtmbs in die Hoggar are generally shott. Some are difficult and some are 
magnificent. Meanwhile their limited citcnt is likely to disappoint one who i» 
exclusively a climber, who will find better in die Alps. But ^ of this is com¬ 
pensated by the chancier of these noountains, which is doubtless unique in the 
world, and by their remoteness. For here the climb is not everything and the 
approach march raises problems no less serious, I-lowcvcr, the summits that arc 
high, steep and isolated enough to interest 1 climber are not so numerous as arc 
sometimes said. 

Personally I have ncsxr cncountcted rock like it: it is smooth lava, at >ifw< 
covered with the patina of desert rock, soTnetimes flaking at the surface, and of a 
structure ofteii very strange. Sometimes the rock is excdlenr, hut jji genetal it is 
not very good and requires much care. As to firm holds, they are always rounded 
and not very distinct, tn this volcanic rock, like a solidified paste, good 
forpitons arc rare, choked ot not very secure, all of which often limits the possibili¬ 
ties of asceiiL The atmosphere of 1 climb in this stony decor, where a complete 
silence rdgns, has often something sensational about it, and the vertical narure 
and spacing of the summits always gives a strong impresstoo of airy tsolailon. 

Jt seems that tor some yean the Hoggar, once a land of mj-sury, has lost its 
prestige ivith the coming of touiism. The heroic age is, however, not fiir off, 
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when to roich tlic Hoggiar was sdU cipeditionr The first automobile readied 
Taicumiassct in and a rcgukf car serrice was established only in 1951. The 
beginning of Saharan climbing in 1915 was siill somewhat of that age. Then, 
recently, a regular air service was created, so that today Tantanrasset ts no mote 
than sk hours* flight from Algiers- There b now, fcom NoFcmbcr till April, a 
small tourist flow to the Hciggar, but the tourists do not move very kr from 
Tamamasset. The maiority go up to the neighbourhood of the Assefcrena, 
attraeted by the grandiose landscape of the Koudia and dw memory of Father dc 
Foucuild, The Assekrem is reachable in two days ftom Tajmma&set hy camel , 
and In a few hours by car, for a motor road—what a pity!—has been constructed 
as far as the Jlasckr™; to the east by way of the Afcar-Alcar^ to the w-est by the 
Tillage of ElanmneH The classic dreutt organised by the travel agencies consists in 
going by car to the village of ihmanc, then fora cwo or three day rhrough the 

Ilatnane, Assekrem and Akar^Akar^ whence a car takes one back to Tamaniassci. 

The volainic region of the Assckiraii the highest in the Kuudia and in the 
whole Hoggar, ofFeis in a reduced area a great number of splendid summits, some 
of the finest in the Hoggar. Being so close to Tamafiiassct, it was the first to be 
cicplotcd by climbers. It appears even that its Ust important summits were 
dimbed by the Martiit-Pittre-Syda expedition in ijjo^ Today only faces and 
Spurs still remain to be conquered, some of which perhaps cons titute fine ascents. 

But this region apart, who can say that the Hoggar is a bnd too well-known? 
If one goes au^y from Tamanrasset and tlie Assekrem circuit, one still finds the 
mpicricius Hoggar where one tan match for w'tcks without meeting a European^ 
Certaiulyi the greater part of the Hoggae h mapped on a scale of t; aoo,ooo. But 
the relief is so complcjc that many even noreworthy summits are not shourn and 
most often left unnamed. 

It 15 ihereforc diffiailt to indicate the most interesting regions to explore. 
Folio wing Godie^p we will however mention sevcial line massifs. The wild 
Serkout, w'hosc summits are easy by the notmal routes, but with a fine southnast 
face And very inreresdng volcanic surrouddings. The far-off Tdcthtebai twelve 
dap from Taman rasscL, an ad^'anced scatincl of thi; Hoggar above the AmacLrot 
Plain, dimbed for the first time by the geologist Kdian in In the 

Tefedcst; the Garet-cJH^cnoun {ten days from Tamanrosset), dimbed by the 
Cochc expedition in and the Iscaoucn-Toukoulmour (three days north-cast 
of In Eker). Finally the Taludra, soudt-wtst of Tamannsset, a volcanic misslf 
analogous to that of ibr Koudia, but much smallert 

These regions are further afield; time is needed in order to reach ihcm and one 
must not be afraid of long monotonous marches in which Saharism is at times 
more important than mountaineering and set-backs ate to he expected. 
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FijttUy, ouL<ude the Hoggar, there are the other Sahafao massifft, much more 
difficult of tcce» i the Air, where no eiimbet has gone i the Tibesd, explored from 
the climbing angle by the Swiss expedition and in 19 jj by the Frenchmen 

G.CaTQi and P.Biossene*, As to the TessUi n'AjjcH. today reachable by regdat 
plane £rem Fort Poligoac (via Fort Flatters), it docs oot s«m to offer weU 
individualised objectives—apart, doubtless, from the Adsae of TassilL 

In the Hoggar, cm the coottaiy, if one chooses Tamsnrasset as smttng point, 
the oigamsation of an expedition is tjuite simple, although it may not always be 
easy to procure camels. 

The finest way of reaching the Hoggar is to go by road. The Transsaharan 
Road passes through Laghooat, Ghardaia, El Gol^ and In Salah. Tltc small cars 
of the S.A.T.T. from Algiers to Fort Lamy took one to Tamamasset in sbe days 
during the winter season. They were withdrawn in 19^5, but one can still hire 
the supply trucks of this company. In November 1954 Air Fnmcc founded a 
weekly air service from Algiers to TamanraEset; the service operates even m 
summer, but at longer intervals. Moreover, the majority of passengers disembark 
at In Salah, where recent petroleuin ptospecting has involved a quire considerable 
traffic. 

Once at Tamanrasset one can stilt take advantage of a car 10 approach some 
massif, A motor road is under construction whkh w'iU reach Taarouk by 
Tidjamayfenc, the Issokaraisinc gueltas, the Imarhra gueltas, Hiiafok and IdclAs. 
But one cannot really travel to the Hoggar without having recourse to camels. 
Thanks to them, the problem of portage is solved, each beast being able to cacry 
at least t jo—aoo kg. But it adll always be desirable—espc^ally if going far—to 
be as light as possible. 

Today it is possible to find all provisions ar Tamanrasset, It will still be 
ne cessary to provide the focxl for the Touareg guides, even if in principle they 
ought to arrange their own provisions. Wood is found almost everywhere and 
stoves art not neressary. C5n the other hand m winter the cold can be intense and 
a tent seems to ns to be tndispcnsible. In the mountains themselves, the sources 
of water—tilmas, ami less frequently gucltas*—are nuinetous, except in periods 
of great drought. 

The winter season fium November to April is clearly preferable and the 
Tonareg themselves avoid big journeys during the summer. However, a 
in the mountains is not impossible even in full summer by suspending marchea 
and avoiding ascents during the hottcai hours. 
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lA not too difficult couutry. suges of to miles on roisre are maxle in a day with 
noimalijr laden cameb. It h hardly possibk to leave the tracks or th^ imrd^ at 
once becomes very difficult for die camels; on the other hand, the tracks are very 
numcioiia. One can only have eonfldenee in the Tonareg guides, some of whom 
have a mmi esamordioary knowledge of the desert. Quite often, on important 
stretches, Toiiaregs arc met from whom one can ask for tnfannatioii about the 
route. One should be provided with presents for them in kind: gteca tea siiid 
sugar, of which there k never enough. One will certainly have an opportunity to 
savour Touareg hospj^ty in A passing encampment and sometimes to experience 
the astonishing couites>' of the naimid aristocntcy* 

Tlierc are many other things that one h astonished to discover in this apparently 
monotonous and lifeless country. The Sahaiaa expert finds thc« on infinite 
number of subjects for ntudy.^ Without being a Sahanui, the chmbcr, while 
discovedng freaway summits^ will also cipcriencc the charm of long nrdharieSH 
And oa his return he will not be able to foeget these mountains from another 
world, so worn and so luminous, and the impression of perfect freedom he has 
known during thcwie days, 

Bernard Piercers book Esralad^f av » complete history of 

climbing in ihe Hoggar^ and describes in demil aU the dimhs imde up to that date- 
Here we will contmue the story for the last three years, that is to say since the 
Martin-Pierre-Syda expcdltiofi of 19 j 1, (The account of our own rvt'o journeys 
is given in pm at tiie end of pages.) 

During the winter of the Hoggar received three mountaineering 

vifittfl^ according to cur infotmarion. in December 1952, at the same time os 
ourselves, there was first of all an English party composed of George Fraser, 
Geol&ey Sutton and Edward Wrangham, Very good climbers, in fifteen days 
they accomplished several fmc ascents in the negion situated east of the Tidja- 
maytne^ as well as in die vtdnjty of Tamafliassct. On December irst they made 
the third ascent of Adaouda by the Marrin-Pienre-Syda route; and on the 22nd the 
Aounahamt by the south face, A small suttjmit situated nonh-cast of the Adaouda, 
which might perhaps be the “ Aunahan ” ascended by Bcyschlag and Eilnet.^ On 
the i6th they made the fir^t accent of the Adadr (= ^*fiitger"^ in Tomacheq), a 
rcmarkablc needle about 6jo ft. high, tvhich they dknbcd by the north face; it is 
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% quite difficult ditnb, made tricky by bad HxJt. On the 17th they were ai the 
Ahwofl, which Sutton dimbetl abne by the south-easi face, while bis companions 
mode use of the wesiem ridge, On the i8ih they climbed the north aummit of the 
Ibaharen by the south face. Oo January uid (hey climbed the Iharen by the normal 
toujc on tL: south face, and finally, on the jth, the Issekxar by the south pillar 
(and ascent), which thq* found comparable in difficulty to the lharen. These last two 
ascents were made on foot from Tamantasset after the caiairan's camels had fled, 

in hluch ijTi the region of the Aswltrem w« viMicd by a group of six 
Lyonnais: A,Bailly, R-Bitatd, M.Coste, L-Dubost, P.Gendre, M.hhdpclat.* 
Arris'ing by pbnc, they effected in only a week a sedcs of ascents for the most 
pwit new. especially cm the Aouknet and in the Taridaldic (Taridalt) group. Frtst 
they climbed the Ilamane on hluclv aist in two lopes. While their comrades 
Ur'cnt op by tlic notmal route, Dubost and Gendic made a very fonxfui attempt 
in the impressive souih face; but the irmumerablc pillars of pnsaiitic lava, 
undercut and formifig overbangs in the taoc, forced them back; by a wide tisvciK 
to the left they ihen sucoccdcd in lejaining the normal route on the north ridge, 
by which they reached the summit. On the a and the complete parry apened two 
new routes 00 the Aouknet; the nonh-cast and south-west ridges, Dubost and 
Gendre for the first time cQrabed the fine south face of the culminating point (the 
group's point D). It IB a Very difficult climb, vertical and kept going by several 
anifidal stretches. The still virgin westernmost point was climbed in passing by 
Gendre from the gap below the culminating point. The same day the rest of the 
party' earned out the traverse of the Tarjdaline from cast to west (and ascent). t!)n 
ihc i4ih the In Borian (or In llouri) was climbed by the west ridge and by the 
north ridge. Finally, on the same day. the Taroutine, situated some distance cast 
of the Taridalinc, was climbed by its difficult west fiacc <ist ascent). 

During the winter t 9TJ-14 the only mountaineering expedition was that of 
□aude Aulard of Paris (today a mining cngmeei at Algicts) and Marc Vaucher of 
Algiers. On January tst they made the ascent of the Tharen by the normal conic, 
and on the 4th the Ilamane by its east face, following the same route as wx had 
done a year earlier; tm the 6th tbt Sanuimnt by the sourh face. Finally, on the 
7th they made the first ascent of the west face of the Hadiknc, a fine climb of 

ft,, difficult and sustained; it was the fourth route to be opened on this summit, 
and the must difficult. 

The winter of 1954-^1 has seen up to date four expeditions, all outside the 
Koudia, which ts beginning to be well known. The wild Wadi Tandjitc alone has 
received three visits I 

First of all, in Movember, there came the three Swiss: Robert Grflox, Francis 
Maruliaz and Jean Wdgic. Setting oui with the idea of doing little climbing and 
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mote exploration, they bixntghr only vtcy teAuocd aipiius equipment. But u 
TftmtmmseLp Mr. Blanguemon «pokc to them of the po^lu of the W^di Timdjite 
and they dedded to follow his rccommcndatiQiis^ So they anired at the foot of 
die lmmefdii& on Nov^embcf lotli. MaruUaz and Wctgtc made in attempt by the 
north-west fkce, btii with their oKagre equipmeot liad quickly to gire up. The 
next day all three tried the Ouessottk, a teni^rkabk peak situated three hours 
north of the Immerous; they aseended by a chunney^ in the south face but had 
once more to give up before great difHeuldes. They then ptusued their exploration 
by ascending the Wadi Tchagafte* mbntary of the Wadi TandjtUr. Hem dieie is 
a group of peaka that the people caJl Ifcran-oiim-l'chagartc (i/trmt plural of t/m = 
rodt needle). So they climbed three pealcs, one of which, situacetl at the ean^eniity 
of the wadi* ofFcrs a very firtc asccnl by its north tidge. Or dtc 14th they made 
the second a^ccni of the Ibaraho^^ On the tfth, the wettem points of the Tari- 
dal^ne were climbed by the south face and the eastern points by a chimney which 
ends at the gap east of the highest point. On the 1 Sth, the Ihaicn. Finally, on the 
20th, the Hadrianc by the south-western cliff. 

In DcccTnl:H:r made a brief reconrtiLLssaccc of the Wadi Taodj^, of which 
we will give an account latern Wc were shordy followed by the Belgian expedition 
composed of Albert Plaetsicc (leader), Louis Coupe^ Roland IDoomacrt^ Jean 
Duchcitne and Andr£ Foequet, On their aerival on Deccmlicr i4ih^ three of tltcm 
— Coupet, Duchesne and Foeques—made frotn Tamanmset the second ascent 
of the Hadriane by its west face, following ro a corLSidcrablc extent the Aubud 
Vauchtr route. Then* the next day% the expodidnn left Tamanrasset bound for the 
Wadi Tandj^e. On the 29th, Duchesne and Foequet made in attempt on the 
north-west face of the Immcrous, but they were scHjn stopped by' the impossibility 
of 6xing pjtons* The next day they aEracked the souih face, ^oo ft., high, ivhich 
they succeeded in clirnbitig in thirteen difficxdt hours. But they had to bivouac at 
the 6rsr ihird of the wall; the summit reached on the jise at 4 p.m. It is an 
extremely dlfliculc routes almost entirely artihcial, with great difficulty in phonn- 
age, requiring nutnerous pJtons and wood wedges. After this nugniftoenE exploit, 
the cara\*an reached Ta^^rouk and explored the legioo north-east of that village. 
On Januaiy ftb, t9Hi dicy easUy climbed the In Ttfar by the south face^ On the 
^th. the fn Tin Aho by the cast facc^ a difficult summit one hour east of the In 
Tifar^ Then on the yth. the Efcri Noubala^ very close to the In Tin Aho, by the 
cast face of the southern point, a serious climb but not ven' prolonged- Ftoally^ 
the next day, the ^outh face iMid the difficulr cast face of a peak north of the In 
Tifar; the Eita Tcbarakan. l>n the return^ they climbed again in the Wadi Tandj^itc 
a hue hut not very difficult sunuxur, the Dfadoul, at the northern end of the wadi. 

Tlic last expedition was that of Claude Aulard and Jacques Bcrtraneii, both 
mining engineers in Algeria. After having climlxd the Ihaicn (jrJi ascent) on 
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Jart iiar y TJVJi thc$c climberB Went to the GareiHcl-Ditnotin (ot Chubu^ 
S6 j 5 ft,), where they arrived (sn Jantiacy i8th* A long appraadi march fimm the 
north brought them to the foot of the mornitBuin, which they climbed by the wide 
couli>if on the north &cc {i^t asotni)^ I* * diiTicuJi asocau even though noE 
sustained and they had to bivouac on the descent. The summit did not seem (t> 
have been visited since tjjB (Coebe and Ftiscm-Rocht). 


A great prestige surrounds the personality of Raymond jaquet. His solitary 
exploits in the middle of the Sahara and his heroic death liavc still somcihiiig 
nwstertous about them and we have only a few dctaitsH That is why we have here 
gathered together some information about his journey based upon the notes of 
hi5 companion^ Jean Rougei- 

On July t^th, 1958^ Raymond Jaquet and Jean Rouget left France for Assets 
with the Intention of cariying our a gtea? tnmssahafan joumey* It was an old plan 
of adventure for these two students of zz years, who had just ended their second 
yen at the EcoJe de La France dXJuinc-Jfcr in Paris. The previous summer^ 
Taejuet in Mofocoo* and Rougei in Tunisia^ hud gone southward and hiid actjuifcd 
an enthusiastic first cxpcdencc of the desert. *riiis year it was to be a question of 
reaching Dakar across the S ahara and. the Sudan, via TanuintasseL^ Gao und 
Timbiictoo. In short, neither of them dreamed of Saltaran mountauis; it wai alnto&i 
a imttcf of luck that brought Jaquet to the Hoggar which wws to keep him forever. 

Actually, an unpicasaoc surprise aivaircd diem at Algiers: authoiity to enter 
French West Africa was refused ihcm by the authorities who considcitd the 
passage from Taneziouft in summer to be too h^t^dous an enterprise for "a small 
private cipeditioa "* But in compensation and by unexpected luck, the Comman¬ 
dant of the OfHcc for the southern territories gave tlicm his support if they 
consenred lo limit tlicir ambitiDn.<; to a circuit of the Hoggar. He theji got for 
them a subvention from the Gouvemement G^^ral of 1000 francs and authorised 
them to use at half-tariff the truck which provisioned Tatnanrasset every month. 
The idea at once occurred to Jaquet of turning their trip Into a cliinbirig ajfiuti 
<rvcn though his companion had never yet made au ascents The stop at Algiers 
was U5cd m seeking vainly for moiintaincctirig equipment; hut apart from a few 
phons they had to tae content with h^phaznird equipment: marine ropes and a 
small tool used for breaking sugar loaves instead of climbing rope and hammer. 

So they started southwards ai Last along the great Tcanssahaian Ri'>ad through 
Ghardaia. El Golii and In Sakhf and were everywhere chamimgly mceived by 
the men in charge of the posts, who had been mistakenly warned of the passing 
of a ** mission entrusted with studies in the Hoggar'H 
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purchases at Tauisiaia^t (bkake 45 » gticrbas^ gaiuloufahs, etc.) 

eithausted their last fritmces. Little ttmAuwd for ptovbioAi; a sack of flour^ 
11 tins of milk* 6 tins of pineapple* was all thev could take. At bat, eatljr in August, 
Jaquet and his companion left Tannmp^^ct, accompanied by a guide and a camd- 
driver^ Firsi the carairan reached Fen MctyUnskii ihen, marcbmg north-cast- 
\vaids, arrived at the fcM>t of the Ankasrit. On August f jth they carried out the 
rlrrt ascent of the Aokassit (7084 by the south GtOd. Ja^jUiCt diiubcd Tcry 
quickly and with great case. The ascent seemed to him easy and they were on the 
yummii: tn 1 % hours* But on the descent Rouget, whose fmi climb this was* came 
out of a rappel; by incredible luck be escaped almost without injury. Not a 
serious aeddent^ but one that u*as full of signiricance for the future^ In fact, 
Jaquet reckoned that henceforth it would be bcrier that hb companion should 
stand down when serious ascents were tavolved, fde ako thought that the success 
of ascenra in the Hoggat depends essentially ou the speed uith which they ate 
carried out, the rock becoming almost impracticable tinder the effisets of the beat, 
at least at that time of the year. 

From the Aokassit they returned to Ta^rouk, then fdiks and {inally the 
Ibmane (9050 ft.), where ihcy arrived about Augiast aoth. Jaqoct left at the end 
of the afternoon to reconnoitre the way* He returned after having climbed to the 
summit. This was tlic fotitili ascent of the Ilamane* His success was ihc mote 
remarkable since from then on both were at^cked by dysentryp while the imde^ 
quacy of p to visions wts making itself feb. 

Ignoring the too cswy Tahai, the two friends reached the Assektem, w-herc 
Father dc Foucatild'^ hermitage ^ve them shelter for ^verai days* From ibere, 
while Rtmget hunted moufSon* Jaquet attacked two neighbouring peaks. He 
made the second ascent of the Saouinane {or Siouinane, about R|jo ft*}. He 
attempted the TdhoiJag Nord, which was still virgm* but had to turn back aftcf 
two attacks. Then about August zTth, still alonCt he nsade the fttst ascent of the 
Adaouda (fa, 6054 ft,), since named Pic Jaquet, a tonarkable spike rituated a short 
stage from Tamantasset, which had ^Iceady been attacked rwice—in August 1957 
by EsBcyschliig and H.EJlncr, and In November 19jy by R. deBouroct and 
A. dc Chatcllus, Tlie ascent of the Adaouda was not to be itpcatcd until 19J0 by 
the Martin-Pierre-Syde party^; these dimbers tmde use of the west versant, fbllow^- 
ing a route they reckoned too difticult ftir ^ solitsry climber. According 10 thean* 
Jaquet must have ascended by the south-east face. His caim wus still on the 
summii. 

Finally* before remming. Jaquet and his cntnpaniDn turned towards the 
Iharcn {ot Pic Lapcrrinc, 3847 ft.) which had only been cUmbed mice. What 
happened at the fhaien ? No one will ever know* “It had been dedded wrote 

*■ 1. vlioir tt^sihchh f<AtR. NVHifeiAi, miM M nirt ^Ub 


Rotiget,th*i for the Ust Mocm 1 vcsuld be ooe of the festive party. Fuahermorc^ 
Rsymond regarded this asernt as very easy, uid on the morning of Atigust |iat 
he left in a sarmue] to make the prelinuntiy monnaissanee. He had not returned 
by ten o^^doclc. 1 went to roeet him and for more than two hours scruiimsed the 
VL^l. I had to go to the foot of the cocL to find him among the setee, bJs liinb^ 
broken^ dead. Doubtless a hold had given way...” 

In despair^ Rouget rerumed to Taman rasseE at onec and nijused Colonel 
Florimond. The Wadi Tamaniassec was that very day in Boodi an excepuonal 
CMDcuiTCoce which made the uansport of the body, by men of the army, very 
difficult. 

jaquet still lies today in the cemenrery at Tamancusset. His rope was left in 
the walh fet to the left of the nonnaJ route of asf:cnt. k could be seen very wdl 
from below until in January 1951 it was coUecieEl by hiarrinp on the third 
asemt of the Iharcn, and deposited aE Tamanca^set. 

This is what Rouget adds canceniirig his fnend: “ Raymond jaquet was bom 
on July a4th, 191(1, at Basle, of an Akauan father and a mother of Swisa eatracticn. 
Very mcEhodical of mind; more than wilful^ even stubborn. Abb to impose tlif 
sciictcst discipline on KhnseE These qualities very quickly proved their vmith in 
numerous universicy succe^sse^; in igj6. besides hb success at the Ecolc Colouialci 
he Imd already obtsined his various certificates for a doctorate ol lflw% Physically^ 
he was 5 ft, u lo, rall^ %^ery attractive, and an c^uxdlent sportsman. In igjfi, I 
believe, he was fcndjig champion of the French universitJes. His other favourite 
sports were swiniming,^ cani^ing^ skiing—at which he excel led—and ftnaJly rock- 
climbing. 

“Both in Swjtaetknd and in the Frrrnch alps be had done numerous climbs 
and in student dreks interested in mountaineering he wa^ classed among the best. 

“ Jaquet was an cxceprionaj person. Hb distinction was recognised by all and 
his friends were unanimous in avowing that he waa dc^tioed for a very brilliant 
cifcer which the stupid aeddent on the Jhaten dtamarically destroyed. 


TWO ITINER.\RIES IN THE HOGGAR (Travd Notes) 

Tin Aohufii a^diJk /y/j 

Having arrived at Tamanrasset after seven days by car on the Tranisahacan 
Road, we were at once welcomed, tny vtife and i, fay M Blanguemon. Quite a 
pcmonality in the Salian, M. Blanguecnon and his wife tun the ^oa] ac Taman- 
msset and several ^chonk for nomads that be founded some years earlier. We 
were to owe much to their friendship. They had already reserved for us three 



dmcls uid saddles. Ooi guide "wus a young rruin of scfcuteefi, Boubeker ag 
Brahim of the Kel-flcla mbe^ a p^rdcukrly noble tribe and the tine ftom 
the Amenkhol of the Touateg h appointed. Adopted by ouf friendSp he had 
learned French mnarkably well, whi^ is very rare for a Taigiii^ Nowp for the 
first time^ he was guiding rniTellcfs towaids his mouutainsH 

We see out on December iith^ m the aftemooni Our friends had called atten¬ 
tion to two rode needles on our rtwlp knourn to the Touftreg as Ibarahen. They 
were aitusitcd a short distance east of the Assektem and appeared to be still virgin, 
lu two short days* march we reached the Afilale gucltas at the souib'easr edge of 
the Koudia, wlienec the fharahen could he seen- It is a slighcJy broken region of 
wide foocliills and plateaus, where the gueltaa form a splendid comer with strukU 
pools of deep and perfectly ttanspafent water in the polished rocks^ with oleanders, 
reeds and somedmes a flock of pigeems poised on the rocks. The Ibacahen rose 
up Bt one hour's march northward! two roci spikes of oirioiis sbape« Tljc ncarf: 
day, without difficulty^ we climbed the small north summii^ where we found a 
cairn. A shon distance i^way* the ^uih summit^ which is the culmimting pointp 
had much mote sryie: it h a wide cylinder from 500 to 6^0 ft. high* on W'hich 
pocdi numerous birds of pre)^ Tlie ascent was made by a li n f of dumne^'^ 
orientated westwards^ which seemed to us to be the only possible route on this 
mountain^ the grcaiest difficulty being the fine commencing wall about 100 ft* 
high* We foujid 00 trace of earlier asceni. 

Still marching ^rwards, the ocit day we crossed a slightly broken high region 
stretching to the Tazrouk a mem, five days itom Tamanrasset. There were few 
noieworthy summits, except fbr one cudous basalt point fixed to the flanks of the 
great In Taiaine plateaus: the Adadc* which was to be dimbed for the first time 
a few days btet. A little ftirtfacr oS, as we spent the aftemoon at the foot of a 
large pyramid called Aharou by the Touareg (ls$ou on the map)p we still had a 
little tiinrr 10 go and see tc. We asoended the west Ycrsant by a vertical spur 
foniicd of enormous policed blocks^ which seemed djuigeiously balanced, at the 
edge of a u-all made of immense enJumm of kva with a mckled surlace. It Is a 
magnificeuE viewpoint, which seemed not to have been sealed before, and one of 
die last great isolated stunmits cast of the Koudia. Purtbei cast and south the 
relief subsides; the vi™ embnaocs an immetise saretch of extraordinary wildness* 
From diis point we wanted toei^lote the Wadi Taudjte, where ourattenijon 
had been drawn lo a very fine virgin peak (the Immerous). Misled by the names 
given on tlic map, we got ourselves involved to the south in a labyrinth of 
romious ravines (Wadi Jsscdjbie), without trades* where at dmes the camels made 
difficult progtess. We gor out of it at last in die cveuiug: passing through a col 
to the castf 2 great number of rocky spikes tppeated befoit! us ai the cjid of a 
wild valley^ which was none cither than the Wadi Tandjitc* There we wtre to 




discover iiot ope peedle only hut sooic of which looted finc^ But we had 

no dmc to stop and tad lo continue op out wiy without being able to discover 
the Immecous, 

Having rc|Diacd the old and now' abandoned noiiitDr tetdt ftom Tamaniasset 
to Taatovtk through the Col d^yV^tfon^ we amved at the Tazrouk aitem (6050 fL) 
on December iSth. The next day* in one small stage eastwards, we testched the 
foot of a magnificent rock needle: the Aobkssit (70S4 ft*)^ We had already lecn 
its point rising above the surrounding pbteaus from a great distance. It b one cf 
the finest mountains we have seen In the I loggar^ The Touareg knew it well and 
did not think it had yet beto climbed. We rose by a line of cracks in the south 
face (which perhaps constitutes the only possible route}* The ascent was short 
(500 to 650 ft-), vertical, and with one difficult and exposed pitch- A httlc above 
this w*t were surprised to find an old rappel piton. 'fhcrc, tmder an enormous 
wedged block, we reached the gap that cuis the summit, which the people of 
Taarouk told us was the result of a Tahouka bli>w received one day tn a fight 
with another mouniain- Above this was another ^lab and* by an easy couloir in 
the nciith face, we arrived at the summit- We were grtaiiy aarofiished to find there 
a cikn with the catd of the first to ascend it, Raymond Jaquet and Jean Rjougci* 
with the date August tjth, tJjS. From this high point the whole region was 
under our eyes, lose in absolute bolMion, and this vision made us regret thar we 
were not able to spare more We noticed iaolatcd, rocky spite here and 

there; a little distance east a juunarkablc summit with an cjoraordimrily 
jagged profile; beyond* about two sreges distance, rose some great hills—the 
Serkout massil 

The next day took the toad l^ack. Passing Tsurmik again* we had to buy 
dour and a kid to make up our provisions- Passing futthet north we crossed some 
bare plateaus with uncspcctcd valleys; the WacU Ramesse and the Issakarasstne 
gueltas—valleys of the Touaecg country, of whichi Conrad Killian writes with 
wonderment, “hiding at the bottom of fantutic gorges thickets of oleanders and 
irtimosas, and little lakes* * 

One afternoon, passing through the Col de Tchd-fi-Tatadmto, we reentered 
ihe high land of the Koudiat, At the foot of the Tidjonmyinc wt camped beside 
a camp of workers engaged in constructing tlic future Taarouk track, and it 
seemed to us to have become a dvilbed land- We had nothing lo do but follow 
a good motor track, lucidly always deserted, where we met only herds of goaui, 
some Touareg and on a single occasion a tourisl catavacL The track passed the 
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foot of tiic (a*- Bf jo ft-), a fine needle wliich we ascended by « beef 

and not difbcuU clinib. 

The nesEt day, December i6th* we were at the Ebunanc (9010 ft-). This gnsat, 
mfl^estfc, impressive peak is the mo^t famous in the whole Hoggs^- It appeat^ to 
be surpassed in hdgbi only by its neighbour, the Tahat (9J74 ft-)* a massive hill 
ftijd so easy of access that the grazing camels often make Its aaotnr^ The perfect 
shape of its summit is pardculixly adorable: m absolutely reguke cupola raised 
to a great height in the sky. 

Leaving the normal mute on the Uauianc at the wide gfassy temee of the 
Dorth-^st vetsant, we wetc soon irjvoJvcd in the zone of overhangs on the casitem 
spur; we thus anived a littk below an old rope ring that dotibtlcw marked rhe 
Frison-Rjochc attempt of 19J j. Further left, a diinmcy and then some slabs made 
It possible for us to pass and reach the upper zone where the slope di m i n i s hed 
more and mote towacds the summitip ^fhe climb had seemed to us quite dangerous 
because of its cxpiwuce and nature of the rocks* As always, the atmosphere was 
ma.gniricentJy limpid and sunlit, with a Unudess hut nantefets view over plains of 
sand where black rocks rtsctnhJed reeft in the seaj a purely minetal tvorld, w'bich 
seemed 10 bring the geological upheavals to Ufe^ Ignoring the nonnal route on 
the notth tidge, we descended by the route of our asoent- 

On the joth w-c dimbed the lhaicn {i^4j ft.). The last summit to the south, 
it is already m the Tamantosset plain {46^ ft.)^ out of which its phonolite coltimns 
DSC magnilkcntly. We made the ascent ojcnong the columns on its southern feoe, 
with ft yellow expanse at its feet^ very African* and dotted here and there with 
dark patches of acacias. We rctiiin espedally the memory of a tnaguificcnt rappel 
along a wide dihedron, vertical and absolutely smooth. At the end we still had 
dmc to get the some evening to Tswnanrasset, only two hours* away. 


Tit IP^adi Tdmlfitt, 

We were forced back by a desire to see the mountains of the Hoggar once 
more. With QttJc available dmc* we OTnfined ourselves to reconnoitring the Wadi 
Tandjtre, the peaks of which we had glimpsed two years before. This time we 
arrived by plonc.^ What a eontntsti on our arrival^ between the violent light of the 
Moggar and the grey fog of three days earlicrl Ar Tamstfirasset, to our joy, we 
found the BlimguctiK?ns and our guide and oompanionp Boubeker* This year 
tlicte was a drought; almost all the camcb were tn the Sudan in £<arch of pftscurage- 
Wc had to take food for the camels and an extra beast- 
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Baubeker Imcw the legion well, having alrady kd the Swm thete that yau^^ 
Eicd we lo5i no time in reaching iu We kfc the A^krem imek at the Aimaktut 
in ordet to cross some wide platcaos to the case* They kd us to the foot of a 
great granite massif; the Ahelehegt sJong ■which we moved northwardSi Tiircc 
days from tlic start we reached the Wadi Tondj^tc^ its wide bed of sand bordered 
by umamk thickets. At an elboW' in the wads^ the Immetous suddenly showed 
up i a formidahk cylinder of rock, joo ft* high, rkmg from the very bottom of the 
wadi. At the foot of the mounmm was a Touareg cncajnptnent:, the inltabitanis 
of which came to sec us. There was water In die wadi, vegetation and mnumerablc 
little black goats who^c erks resoundi^ against the wall of the mountain- All the 
faces of the Immcrous ate wcU defended and its appearance somewhat discoumged 
us. Nevertheless* the next day, December ajrd, we attacked the rioith-wcst face* 
w'hich seamed to ns the easiest. The rock (trachyte) was the colour of brick,, 
extraordinarily compact and not very prapitious for climbing. Everything wa* 
rounded off and amooth. We gave up after loo ft-, facing great slabs without 
cracks, which seemed to me itxrpassabk* 

We M once broke comp in order to get to the Ouessouk, which we saw rising 
up a little fuinhcr north. We ascended the valley of the Wadi Tandjtte, where a 
rivulet of dear water wound for some kilomcTtcs amongst a ejuite rich vegetation 
of Bbrubs and various ac|iiAric ptanrs. The Tooareg had been established for cwo 
years at several pnino* in foe vtiitlL, clearing and cultivating ^mail fkMs, I lardly 
anyone earner lo tiiis ^<|ucs(cTed wzdli we saw there several children of sevoi to 
eight years wiio had never yet seen a European^ ^Fhe OuesKiuk is a very regukr 
needle, cupped by a cone of debris. There we found the same stmeture as at die 
Immerous and did not persist to the auminit, wliicb must be very diOicultH OLher 
crags of queer shape could Iw \ccn a short distance to the cast; a Garguia who 
had come Co see us named them for us: a group of rounded shape was the Ejeri- 
Doon-^Ahamek; two large slices of rock were the Ek/icoucn (“the ravins")* and a 
jagged are-shaped iwill was the Tarara. 

We madr OUT way tn foe Tama and rcadietl it in an hour. On m north side 
this iTuouniain funns a %ati of arena around a very wild inner amphitheatre ; the 
way into It is thrt^ugh a bttle gorge carved in the waJ] by a wadi^ We found a 
spring there and sevenJ rock paincuigs, especially a splendid gn^up of forec 
gicaffos* Tlic Tarim actuaIiy comprises two suminita separated by a gap that is 
eas}- of acceia. We made the aiMK^nt of the wmtcin summit, rhe lower of the two, 
by a series of very smixith worn slabs and on internal chimney. 

On the return we went ttj tixik pr the cast and higher summit; we began to 
climb on the cpst^nortlwiiast fate- At foe end of two fioc ixjpclciiiigths we tdchcd 
axoiie of wide ithdve^, from which v/c had gotjd hfipci of cciminuing^ but h was 
tfc>o btc and we descended by rappel. Tlte next day* December a4th| we were once 


iro 


more at the TairaJiau We contuiutd above Mtmt ttmces by a wall of sbbs sJniarcd 
to tbe right of a widt ifnpractiable diLmcer-gorge- Tlic dlmb was aciiab 
magnificenE cin such veiy stmugc rock» that so compact that it waa almost 
impossJblc to place a pitotk. HJghct up» we ptovidentiiiJJy foynd a tuonel which 
miide jc po^isibJc for us to by-pass a Lirge ovethimg; then came a tjiiitc tricky wall 
am! tt'e emerged on the s iimmu . It was one of die best ascents we had madi-; isx 
the Hoggor. Having descended in five rappels^ we camped the smw evening az 
the foot of the Tdtcktcoiit, in order to visit afterwards the nonhtro part of the 
< Wadi Tandjite. The Titekkcoiat h a group of small jpock needles sited at the very 
edge of the wadi. Their name comes Btom the Tamacheq word which 

means a deep natuml hole, with a dreukr opening, in a vertioit wall of toek. In 
fact there is» in die wall of one of these needles, a perfectly lound hole giving 
access to a EmaJI cave; and the Touareg say that you have only to penetrate into 
this care and yon udli succeed thereafter in marrying. 

Pram there v>x m reconnoitre a group of peaks situated a littk further 
north, known as IjcKui-Duin-Ifi Erfim, Wc climbed the culminaiiitg point (fa. 
fiioo ft.) by the Dorthcin side withoiit difficulty. A short distajioc from the 
summit wc observed i spike joo fe. high, narrow and vertical on every face, the 
ascent of which would ha a serious problem. 

The ncjtt day we left the VC'^adi Tandj^e; thb dme we took a vciy direct tmek 
and after two long days* rrMtTT 'h we w^ere bach at the Adaouadi {at. 6i jo ft.)* We 
dimbed it on De€cn:iber After seeking ^nunly for a route in the routhHcosi 
face, we took the Martin-Pitrre-Syda route- The climb reminded us m gtcai deal 
of the Iharen; but here the rock was much hss firm and the ascenr was also longer 
and more difScult. The descent wwfl tong and it was late when we returned to 
camp, Hounever, wc mounicd our camels tind took the road to Tamannassci, sis 
houtr' away. Night ®oon fell. We marched (ut a long time in the nilencc of the 
Saharan night under a sky sifted with stars* Suddenly M. Blangucrnon^s Dodge 
came to nt e et us and our journey ome to an end when the cor carried uh away at 
top speed towards TomanTasset, 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF ETHIOPIA 


JSj JJeugiir Burk 


A map of the coniui^t of Africa shows only one lar^e area ttarked in ihc 
dqfkrr coloiiis used Co dcitoic high altitudes over 8000 ft* Many mountaineers 
foust have cast reflective glajiocs on this beckoning parch in Ethiopia* hut most 
rule it out of their platis*^ because it is tkr away and costly, and above all because 
the conditions of travel and the eiact nature of the dimbiag are linlc known. It 
may therefore be of inicrcit to pjountaineers and to those who like exploring 
luoumain countT)'* even if in the process they do riot grapple up steep cocks or 
explore glaciers, to set out in Baedeker form the possibilities that cjdst* 

First of allp howcTcf, it is tksinihle to know the oondtuons of timvcl, which, 
outside a few main centres, can best be described aa nigged* You can arrive In 
Addis Ababa cir Asmara in csiicme comfort by air, bur you muse have made 
arratigemcnts for your cocnparativcly weighty kit to arrive at the same dme by 
Sea and rndn or truck* Previously you will have bad to obtain visas and additional 
permits to travel in wharevee pare of the country you have sefecred. Much tune 
should be ftUnwed for this and early contact niade with the lepcesematiTix of your 
country^ diplomatic of consulaTi at Addb Ahaba, who will :advisc on procedure- 
TTiis is not because viattors ate not wekonK, indeed they arc, but in a country 
such as Ethiopia it is reasonabk for the authoriric3 to wish to know that the 
tmvdler can be trusted not to put his foot in it^ Similar precautions arc rightly 
requited in the Northern Fronricr Province of Kenya. There arc few things mote 
ticesonic to a busy ofliciaJ of any nariomdity ihan having to turn out at some 
unffcisoiiable hour and despatch nttu food or babies' milk (this has occurred) to 
an incompetent party in a dilapidated vehicle, whida has then to be towed to the 
nearest mechimiei The authoritic* will also wish to be sssuied by someone 
they know that the members of the party arc ” respectable L t, tactful, 
used to foreign travel, not desirous of preaching their own religious or political 
opinions at every hah and so forth — tu fact senous travellers and not merely 
tourists. The Utter are eitifdy acceptable on the few mutes where Hotels and 
other amcmrics exist — here 1 am only speaking of those who wish to U^vc the 
beaten track. 


Tavel iuelf must for tbe ooisst piut be bf ar «nd icliftble vebicles^ capable of 
all sons of uneqtcttcd difiiculcies ue essential. 1 have a ptefettnee for 
4-\K'hed drive to such conditions, though on the main roads this b not a pre- 
Kcjubitc. The long wheel bgisc Landrover “ pict-up ** is about as good as any¬ 
thing for such work, 1 should also feel happict to have always two vehicles to 
case of mishap, « insisted on in the N.F.P. of Kenya.) 

Ah this really means that you most bring ymir own vehicles for any extended 
piece of esploi^on. You can hire, of course, but the cost Would be high and you 
could not be so coofidentof rdiahiliiy. If your piirj'includes a competent mechanic, 
you will not need to engage a driver, but it is advantageous to do so, because you 
arc most unlikely to speak Amharic or any odict of the twenty or thirty main 
laaguages (not merely duilects) of iithiopia, and a driver could double as 
interpreter. 

None of this should be taken as too dbcotuiging. I know of one t^ar bull- 
nosed Morris, which recently was successfully driven from London to Gibraltar, 
along the north coast of Africa and thtough Sgypt ""d the Sudan to Ethiopia. 
It reached Nairobi, after whidt 1 lost track of it. This cat stuck to the main roadis, 
but in the south these can present fotmidable obstacles. 

Travel should be conliocd to the dry season, because in ihc tains it is always 
unpleasant and ftec|ucj«Iy impossible. The big tains strike southern Ethiopia in 
March and move slowly up to Addis Abaha, which they teach in June. By July 
they have covered the highlands and Eriitea. They cease ai the end of Sepicmbcr 
in the north and centre, bat catUer in the south. A few weeks must elapse before 
the road and tracks dry out and the rivers return to normat 

Another point to be home in mind is that many of the roads marked on the 
map are not moTotnble, In any case, of course, the roads merely apptoach the 
mountains, access to which can only be gained by using mules. These can be 
hired, but negotiations take time and it is advisable lo enlist the help of local 
authorities. Ibis is readily focihcoming if the traveller is armed, as he should be, 
with a letter of introduaion from the Ministry of the tutcrior in Addis Ababa. 

Apart from a few ceottes there arc no horels and tt is preferable to camp, lo 
many areas the local auiboriries a'ill provide an escort, which can be useful. 
Fx typ t where otherwise mentioned below, security b not a cause for anxiety. The 
imputation of fire arms is a conoplicared business. I have not thought it necessary 
to carry tliem on tour for personal defence, except, alas, in Kenya. A young 
l^gHsh nurse of our acquaintance hitch-hiked without qualm or incident from 
Asmara to Addis Ababa and British SomaJiJind. 

There are no glaciers or permanent snow in Ethiopia, though hail is ftequent 
to some areas and sometimes lies for considerable periods. EthJt^ian mounndits 
arc, however, exceedingly cold by night and precautions must be uken accord- 



ingW. I hive known s bottle of wifle itCGXc in a tcni at ofily ft* By day the 
$u£i is inttmely hot. 

As rcgiTiis supplies p most titmed goexts cm be bought, lathcf expensively* ac 
Addis Ababa md Asmara, but xt very lew mhee phots. Fresh food araptabk to 
the Eiitopcafi pakic is often surprisingly diCIvedt to ohiain in remote districis. 
This applies parricuUrly to bread 

No cimp equipment can be hired. TetUs must be provixied for servants, owing 
lo the intense cold. If mule travel is cnntcmplated, all kit should obviously be 
pocked in conminccs of suitable siaec and vreight. 

A vford u regards mules. Years ago when 1 uras LneUned to fancy myself as 
3 connoisseur of that mudi maligned animal^ 1 could not believe that anything 
could be better than a Persian mule- ! am now' less certun. The best 

Hthiopiatt mules are superb in appearance, temptr and ga^t. You will of course 
be very lucky to hire the best* wduch are much priced by local dikfiains ami indeed 
prcfcncd to horsc$. Remember ihmt in HthicFpk you must mount honses or nmbs 
from the oil side, as do the inhabitants. They will shy away horn approaches on 
the near side. Local saddles arc vilely uiicomfQftablc. If you can, bring your own. 
^Vnyhow bring stirrups and leathers j the locals use none at all or a ring stimip 
in which only the bare big foe is inserted^ Of course oo muie should be hired 
until you have had its saddle oil and inspected its back* Any animal with a sore 
should be stcadusiiy reiused. 


The internal soviets of Eihiapi30 Air Lines (a subsidiary of T+W.A*) cover 
many remote places duriz^g ibt dry season. Of the towns mentioned in these notes 
the following can be reached by air; Asmara, .Axum, Gondar^ Ocssic, Bahar Dar, 
Dangila, Ekbra Markos, Addis Ababa, Soddu and Goba, 

Most txaveUefs reach Ethiopia by air. Cars ta/i be driven through Egypt and 
the Sudan, but parts of the rouie arc exceedingly difiicult and even dangeroui 
owing to bek of water and any facilities. Cars can be shipped to Massaw'a and 
thence dtivcn up to Asmara and southwards; or to Jibuti^ wdience they can be 
railed to Addis Ababa (parts of the track ftom Jihuii to Addis ore so bad that U 
b not wise to knock a or to pkcea on it)* I would not recommend landing at 
Assab. From Kenya cars can lie driven to ir*thiopia in the dry season, but dirce 
points must be remembered; all roads In the Northern Frontier Province 
are dosed as soon as the rains begin, to prevent the unmetallcd surface being cut 
into ruts (tlib rule is mflodbU:)* Secondly, in addition to a visa or immigration 
pass for Kenya, a special perniic i$ required by tciyonc wishing to traverse the 
Ptovincc. This should be obtjuned in ample dme. Thifdly* permbfion a only 
granted foe cars travelling in convoys of at bast two. Single cars must wait until 


they can attach themselves to i Eia 4 c Sotry. A!I vehidcs should if posdble be fitt¬ 
ed with HEia petitit tank^t or at Icaac sp'aic cans, aud ample fitter should also be 
carried^ 

1 shall descobe the various groups of tnouiitaim from south to cicirthi dealing 
only with those that approach or ucced 1^,000 ft. 

Maps arc exceedifigly inaccurate and all hdghts should be regarded suspect. 
Nomeodamre is coaftised owing to the dil&tcot systems of traoditecation userL 
I have followed the PidG.N. (Per manen t Committee on C^ognipliicaJ Katsaes) 
system of ihc Royal Geographical Society^ sometimes inserting in brackets other 
variattons, pamculady Italian^ often found on maps. 


i. Tit .Amaf& 

This range runs from north to south pm cast of Lake Qmno (Ruspoli). The 
highest peak Mount Dcloj r. la^yoo has not been cHin bed as far as I 
ascertain. The range is difficult of access. It be reached by taking a car down 
the exceedingly bad toad from DiUa to Vavcllo and hiring mules either at Dilla 
or Aghremamm (AlghcJ^ The latter ia the better as there arc miich fttiqiientcd 
caravan tracks leading westward. Ahermtively, drive from Yavdlo by m 
exceedingly fiiflkiilt track westwards to Jsrso (Gmso) and Qdole (Cbidoic, 
Gardulla), At either of these places mules be biicd, and the range reached via 
Burji, to which there is no motniahle tmek. 

1 {lave seen the t^gc from close by on both :^clcs+ It appears to have some 
rock peaks^ but patties^ who liave viaitcd it describe the higher summits as bare 
open downs, easy of access, with bamboo forests below. 

There appears to be no moTintaineering interest, but the whoie rcgioji and the 
area of tConso {of which Jarso is the adminiattative capital) to the west is 
fascinating from an ethnological point of view and I wished ! could have spent 
more time there. 


If. Tht 


This group, which also presents no mountamfierkig interest^ lies to the west 
of Ukes Chamo and Aha>-a (Marghcrita). It has been ftdly explored by Dr. Hugh 
Scott, F>R-S., who, despite his advanced age, still continues his series of indo¬ 
mitable voyages In the remote parts of Ethiopia.* 



^ ^ ^ ymmA Hd Cub aUn^ 

V 1 u« Ttai 11 fa tefan.* 



From the south ftcoeu old be gained to the range Ifrom Gidok where mules 
can be hired. A bad but mototablc track runs north from Gidole along the bices 
and then climbs steeply to Oicncha (Cicncia). This is a pacticuiaily lovely anrl 
interesting route. At Qtencha tnuks on be hired and the Sudan Incefior Xfission 
station wouJd no doubt be willing to help. 

From the north Qiencha can be reaped by car via Shashamanna (Sdascia- 
naanna), KoUto (Colito)^ Soddu and Botodtb. Alternatively, but this U much 
mote difficult, a mute cao be forced to Soddu by leaving the main north^outh 
road near l.akc Zwai, between Mojjo (Moggio) and Shashamanna, and proceeding 
via Hosanm. 

JXl, Tbt BatM Jiiinff 

'rhis group attracts me very much and I think offers possibilities. Unfortu¬ 
nately 1 have so far only been able to get to tlic western foot of It, but 1 have 
c:xainincd it from nearby and judge that it is of mountaineetiag intcRst. What is 
more impoitanr is that t can find no record of any European parry emering the 
range, so there is the possibility of sorne real exploring, which should of course 
be combined wth botanicaJ, zoological and other scientific vrork. Arnold Hodson 
and the Duke of the Abrozzi* both skirted the area, without, however, penctming 
the lange, which is heavily forested to quite a high level. Gobs was recently 
visited by a membea of the British Embassy staff who reported chat the track was 
very bad indeed in places and that the tainMl is lieavy. The best months, January 
and February, ate days through which the cold is intense. 

The easiest access is by a motorablc tiack eastwards from Sliashacnanna via 
Kofble (CofoleJ to the Ford over the Wabi Shehcli and then over a high spur to 
Golia (ca.p,)oc which is close enough to be a good base for Batu. Mules are 
available. The height of this peak is given as 14,117 ft., which places it second 
only to the Simen peaks (see IX. below) in altitude !□ Ethiopia. From the latest 
indications there seems much doubt whether the mune Batu is applied by the 
lomb to the highest summit. 

Altcroatively the Wabi Shebeli crossing can be reached by leaving the main 
road east of Addis Ababa at Adama (now often known a$ Nazareth) and ddving 
soutli to Aselle. Here a bad but motoiable track omtinucs southwards over die 
Karra (Cacra) pass to the ctosaing. 

Access CO Goba from east or south is an even more fomiidable business. 
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/K The KakkA^Cutt^yCiakh {CUda) Gf^p 

This groi^ can be attained hy ctihec of the two mutes mcflticMied in the 
pieoeding pangraphs. It has been &iriy often \-isite<l, though little climbing ha* 
been attempted.^ 

The highest peak, Kakka, ptesents no moumaineering difficulties, Indeed I 
think 1 could have almost got my mule to the top. The lofwer peak, Enkuolo 
(Encuolo) on the othcf (east) fide of the Kacta Pass looks morcintcrcating, but time 
did not permit me to try it. The heights are particulaily suspect hcie. From mj 
own obseiracons 1 would give Kakka about I 4 ,t 300 ft. and Eakuolp about 
I ),f oo ft., both higher figures than those given on most maps. The northern pan 
of the group (Oulalo) Is lower and often heavily wooded- It is of iotetest botant- 
cally and zoologically, hut not to the mountaineer. 

The foregoing mountains all lie south of the Hawash River, which can roughlj 
be considered the boundary between southern Hthiopia and the central highlands, 
where the remaining groups are situated. 


V. Tht Chekki (Oifth*) Hi^isadf 

This group is of no mountaineering interast and I know of no complete 
<> 4 fnritl<* account of it. Some details are given in the ttpon* of the Duchesne- 
Foumet mission. I have seen the range close by from the air; it a a long 
high rounded ridge and those who have visited it found it miensdy cold. The 
Sudan Defence Force crossed these highlands in 194’ f™™ Deb™ Maikos 
northwards in purtuit of the fleeing Italians and, being lourlantleis and ill 
equipped, sufiered sedously. This did not, however, prevent them from fulfilling 
their task with conspicuous success. The highest s ummit according to the nap 
is iJtiD ft-. j«Bt sdiove the pass. 

Access is by Osbra Markos, which can be reached from Addis Abaha by a 
moioiablr road, fair as far as the Blue Niic gorge and poor thereafter. There is 
now nf> motorable track over the Qiokkd Highlands Crom Debra Markos to Mota 
and mules would be tequired. 'I'lie motorable track continues from Debra Morkos 
via Dangila to Bahar Dar at the southern end of Lake Tana. This route ftmn 
Dangila onwards was followed by His Imperial Majesty the Ernperor in his 
advance from the Sudan to Addis Ababa in 1941 with “Gideon Force” under 
Wingate and with some Hthiopian txoop%. Tlterc is as yet no motorable track 
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raund Lake Taiu on either or vmt. It is probsb)^' possible to ttnve by Land- 
rover from Bahar Dar to Mota. 

*nic Qiokk^ area has the repunititin of being rather disrurbed and pennustiHt 
to enter it might not be readily obtainable. 

1 ' 7 . TiSr Higllandt htfatt/t the B/itt Nitt tied Dts-ttf 

This Is Ode of the least travelled districts of Ethiopia and I knowof no accounts 
of it. 1 have flown over in an R.A.R airoaft at what scenusd to me an uooom* 
fonabty low height and could see little to interest a mountsincciing expedition, 
thot^h there arc some stupendous gorges. One peak south of Oessie is given 
ft. on t he map; the rest are lower. This peak Is marked as Ahuia hlicda, 
but there seems some doubt whcihcf the name is prapetty attributed. CJthera have 
applied it to another peak near Abuna Yosef (see Vll. below). 

Access to these motmtains would probably be best ftom Oessie and a route 
coulil no doubt be made by mute to .\jibar (Agthir) md Debra Markos. 

Ajibat was the scene of a remarkable incident in t94t when t to Sudanese under 
British officers and a few Ethiopian tnegtdars. afters relentless pursuit of infinitely 
superior forces finally induced i,ioo Italians and 7,020 native troops with artillery 
to surrender.* 

VI!. The Peaks atme IjiUbtia 

The highest of these, as already mentioned, is Ahuna Yosef^ to which an 
akiiude of 15,741 ft, is attributed, A lower sununit to the east is said to rise to 
15,481 ft. It is not absolutely cKrtaio that these summits, which appear to be easy 
of access, have been climh^, but the neighbourhood has becu often visited, 
particularly by RafFray* and it is highly improbable that they have not been 
ascended. They hold 00 mountaincciing interest. 

Most traveliers come to Inlibcla to see the fabulous rock-cut churches which 
have now been often described.* 

The best approach to Lalibeb is from Waldia on the main road a few miles 
north of Dessie. Here mules and cspcricuctd guides can readily be hired. It is 
possible to continue westwards to Debra Tabor and Gondar. 
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Vm, ThtCmdUphmdj 

The route memioDed in the prrvioas lcAil$ icto^ this liig^ opefi 

ddge, which holds no mtemc for motmnuneeis. The track actuallj 

traverses the highest poim, which is given tj.SSi ft, on the ii»p. 

It should be noted that the road marked on most maps as leading from Goitdar 
via Ocbta Tabor and Magdala to Dessie is not nioiotable for most of its length. 
It was damaged by demolitioss in 1941 and for the most part has not iKcn 
repaired. It is motorable from Gcndar to Debra Tabor, but Exyond that is now 
Qo]y a canvan track. Even Magdala, the scene of Napier^s victory over the 
Emperor Theodore, cannot be reached from Dessic by can 

IX, Tbt dfaaa/dinr of Simtn (Stmits) 

Sometimes in older books Saracn, The latter is tnconect and due to concision 
by Europeans bet we en two Amhanc letters. Sinien Trvrang "north 

This is the culminating group of Ethiopia and well worth a visit, because of 
its extraordinary nature. It can, however, hardly be odled a mntintaineeririg 
objective, as most of the high summits can be reached by mule. This is, however, 
not to say that thctc is not a protiision of magriifijccnt rock dimbing—on rather 
treacherous basalt—either on the huge faces of the clidit or up lofty isolated 
pinnacles of horrific aspect, Sudr climbing can be found In nuiry pbces In the 
north of Etliiopia and in Eritrea, where fine rock peaks, some of them apparently 
very difficult, abound. There are for the most part no records of any ascents of 
tliese mountains, which, though minor in comparisoo, ate alt over io,ooo ft. 

I annot, however, feel that they would justify an expedition from Europe. In 
future years they will, 1 hope, be the (itagnificcnr playground of a local mount¬ 
aineering club, using the latest arufidal techniques, including nuricar propelled 
rope-carrying rockets and radioactive piions. 

The topography of the Stmen group is more complicated than in the usual 
Ethiopian ranges and the absence of a reliable large scale map makes itself felt. 
Hem is a suffidenc inducement for an eopf^dition, which should of coutse also set 
itself other sdentific tasks. 

it should be repeated that there are no permanent snows and no gbders on 
Simen. In early hbtorical times there was cettaini.ly heavy snow' as we know from 
the records, and it was reported by Salt and his companioos ifo years ago. Since 
then, liowever, the climate of the world has grown warmer, as is witnessed by the 
retreat of glodeis in the Alps and the Ruwenaod, Heavy hail storms are. however, 
freqocnt, usually in the aftetnoons, and hail ruay lie for a long tin^g in shcltctcci 
places. Even in Addis Ababa at iooo ft. 1 have known It to persist in the shade 
for more than a day. 


Tbe tDost easily acce$$ibtc sources known ro tne for SLrncn iie jonael^ 
May<loa* aiul a guidebook published by* the Consoduiouc Tudstica ItaUana^r 
I strongly* tecommead the potentuJ visiiof to cmuiih all three. Dt. Scott has also 
zecentijr vj&itod the range, but the rcsuli of his work has not yet been published. 
The Unmean Society of London would state when publication bad taken place. 

The highest summit of Siitien is Daihan (Da^an), which Is often Itwally 
pronounced Dejcn. The Italian itiilicaiy eacpcdicion, ceconlcd to Africa Odentale 
Italiaiu, was passJooately anxious to produce a yooo-m. peak in what was then 
Italian overseas territory a "4 ingeniously ermteived to discover that Ras Dashan 
was yooy m. (i6,y64 ft.}. The height accepted on most maps is i $.)$} ft., but a 
recent German party, w'hidi took careful anemid observatiDrts, arrived at a mean 
of only 4)70 m. (14,434 ft.). I suspect that they arc mote Likely to be conect. If 
the mountain were well over 1 ),i>ooft. there would almost certainly be permanent 
snow at this btitude. In addition to Ras Dashan there are several other peaks over 
14,000 ft. Alb except for isobied pinnacles, seem easy of access. 

The best approach to the range is ftom Asmara via Axum and the road 
running south-west to Gondar, which was built for military purposes by the 
Italians. Both scenicaUy and as an engtoeering feat it is one of the most magntdeenr 
I know in a country of remarkable roads. It crosses the deep rift of the Takazze 
River and rises to Addi Arkai, which the Tralfan parry used as a starting point for 
the mouniains. Further on there arc WQtjdcrful views of the startling lower peaks, 
reminiscent of the wilder Dolomites in shape, bur not in colour. There follows 
the astounding ascent of the Wolkefit (Uolchcfit) Pass, which rises from 3700 ft. 
to to,)oo ft. in at miles of breathtaking road. Just beyond the crest lies Debatek, 
which is the best starting poini for the mountains. 

As the crow* dies the distance from Dcbafck to Ra$ Dashan Is not more than 
33 mites, but bve days must be allowed because the caravan track traverses 
immense gorges, where mules can only progress slowly. A point to temcniber is 
that these high ridges ate very waterless and what supply there b, is often of 
dubious quality. Ample should be carried. The mure leads over or dose to many 
other lofty peaks, notably' Buahit, which is probably the second higlieat in the 
group. The catavan track continues beyond the pass dose under Ras Dasltan, 
dropping down to the 'fakazze and thenoe to Axum. ! know of no European 
parry that has foltow'cd this route heyond Ras Dashan, which, while presenting 
no difEcultics should prove sccnically spectacular. 

* Jfiinik Nm§rt JfigyaiilM iw W tM Awm, ^ra, Tl^ fxE^itfnttw iral ^ ^ 

mhh. Ir dT T tefeM& e ^anmCfcfclriMlI 

4ffK±to tr>%!■ j ^ TastAniM. sd iha £i^p. It M lto-iPk>4t fiunW fec 1^ 

* tMAm TW* ^ V «™™i ■»! ht Mtd mt\k pwii m 



Aiiotbef coQle of access is fmtn Dsbax, on the rend 17 mlWi sovth of Debaiek^ 
dienoe due ease to Deasgie sad north to the mouniains. 

Dibst tad EJcbsfdt caa» of ooutse, be reached fiom Gondar to the south, but, 
as already reentfomed, there b no moiorahk tiack £roni Gondar reond Lake Tana 
to Bshar Dar aod Addb Ababa, 1 have floated vehicles across the Uke, but it 
a batr-reising expedence and I do not recoauncad it. 

The Siinca mountaios are rather t dosed area and any party, even if coming 
from the north should drive through to Gondar to call 00 the GofVEmor Geqentl 
to obtain the necessary permits and recommendations to the local authoribes at 
Debarek. Care should he taken to get a permit to take photographs, since in thb 
remote region cameras are sometinres object of saspidoa. The Simeo ibex 
(Walia), which exbts nowhere else, b now protected and permission to shoot one 
is mf»t unlikely. A police escort will certainly he provided and would be very 
useful in dealing wiih mulemcn, local inhabitants, etc. 
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